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FIEST   DAY  — MOEXING. 

First  Kegi3ient  Armory  Building, 

Chicago,  III.,  August  16th,  1887. 

Preliminary  to  the  formal  call  to  order,  Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan,  of 
Chicago,  Yice-President  of  the  Societ}"  of  xVmericau  Florists,  welcomed 
the  members  of  the  Society  in  the  following  address: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Third  Convention: 

I  had  expected  to  introduce  to  you  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  that 
he  would  extend  to  you  a  formal  greeting  and  welcome  to  Chicago;  but 
unfortunately  our  Mayor  is  absent.  I  must  therefore  ask  you  to  take 
for  granted  that  the  freedom  of  the  city  has  been  formally  tendered  to 
you. 

Certain  it  is  that  Chicago  has  an  open-handed  welcome  for  you  all. 
It  is  possible  that  our  business  men  are  a  little  careless  of  those  social 
hospitalities  which  have  distinguished  their  brethren  of  some  of  the 
older  cities  upon  occasions  such  as  the  present,  and  notably  our  Phila- 
delphia brethren  last  year;  it  is  possible  that  in  our  intense  self-ai^plica- 
tion  to  business  in  this  city,  we  overlook  those  graceful  courtesies  which 
develop  so  well  in  the  older  communities,  where  better  facilities  exist 
for  enabling  the  business  population  to  enjoy  that  leisure  for  recreation 
which  is  essential  to  the  effort  to  place  life  on  a  higher  plane.  If  we  of 
Chicago  have  not  reached  that  point  so  nearly  as  we  could  wish,  we  can 
assure  you  that  your  visit  is  a  most  welcome  one  as  a  means  of  hastening 
our  progress  in  that  direction. 

As  I  have  said,  Chicago  welcomes  you  all.  Her  streets  are  wide, 
her  hotels  are  numerous  and  capacious,  her  railroads  reach  to  every 
point,  and  her  citizens  are  never  more  delighted  than  when  entertaining 
the  largest  possible  crowd.  Finally,  and  more  directly,  the  florists'  trade, 
in  our  city  and  in  our  parks,  is  as  well  represented  as  it  could  be  in  any 
city;  and  one  and  all  in  the  business  here  extend  to  you  who  have 
gathered  with  us  a  most  cordial  welcome.  "We  hope  that  the  generous 
response  which  our  invitation  to  you  has  received,  the  full  attendance  that 
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3'ou  have  given  us,  and  your  liberal  expenditure  of  time  and  means  iu 
travelina;  here,  will  be  well  repaid  by  the  business  success  which  this 
meeting  will  attain.  I  now  reiterate  the  cordial  welcome  to  you  of  one 
and  all  engaged  in  the  florists'  trade  in  our  city. 

Mr.  William  Elliott,  of  New  York,  responded.  He  said  that, 
on  behalf  of  the  delegates  representing  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  he  rose  to  return  thanks  for  the  kind  assurances  expressed  by 
the  spokesman  of  the  local  florists'  organization,  who  was  also  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists.  It  was  true  that  his 
associates  and  himself  had  come  a  distance  to  meet  the  florists  of  Chicago 
and  its  vicinity,  but  their  journey  had  been  a  pleasant  one.  There  is  a 
sunny  spot  in  the  lifetime  of  everyone,  and  the  present  occasion,  the 
speaker  thought,  would  ever  be  remembered  by  those  present  as  one  of 
the  brightest  and  most  delightful  incidents  of  their  lives.  The  present 
was  his  first  visit  to  Chicago,  and  he  felt  proud  to  say  that  the  little  he 
had  seen  of  the  city  had  abundantly  verified  the  favorable  representa- 
tions of  it  which  had  heretofore  been  made  to  him.  He  thought  he  could 
say  that  his  associates,  one  and  all,  without  exception,  would  remember 
their  visit  with  unusual  interest  and  pleasure.  He  could  now  only 
express  the  hope  that,  as  the  Society  grew  stronger  and  its  members  pros- 
pered in  business,  its  influence  would  increase  a  hundred  fold.  He 
added,  that  the  delegates  from  the  East  had  been  met  with  a  full  band 
and  cordial  assurances  of  welcome  and  regard;  and  on  their  behalf  he 
repeated  his  thanks  for  the  hospitable  reception  they  had  received. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Yaughan,  the  Vice-President,  then  said:  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  a  man  who  needs  no 
introduction,  who  is  well-known  to  the  most  of  you — one  of  whom  I 
would  be  glad  to  speak  in  fitting  terms  of  praise  were  it  not  that  no 
words  of  mine  could  carry  any  weight  with  you  for  him  — Mr.  Robert 
Craig. 

opening  address  by  president  craig. 
President  Craig  here  assumed  the  Chair,  and  when  the  applause 
which  greeted  him  had  subsided,  addressed  the  Society  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  are  assembled  this  morning,  under  circumstances  most  pleasant^ 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  Third  Annual  Convention  of  our  young 
Society.  The  number  in  attendance  and  the  interest  manifested  in  an 
enterprise  so  new,  must  be  extremely  gratifying  to  all  concerned.  The 
idea  of  organizing  a  florist's  society  on  a  l)road,  national  basis,  first  grew 
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in  the  miiids  of  Western  men,  aud  its  first  regular  meeting  was  held  in  a 
TVestern  city.  When  the  matter  was  first  suggested,  some  four  years  ago, 
one  of  our  foremost  Eastern  florists,  while  heartily  approving  of  the 
object,  doubted  the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  "  It  would  be  a  grand 
thing  if  it  could  be  carried  out,"  he  said,  "but  I  am  afraid  the  florists, 
or,  at  least,  any  great  number  of  them,  will  not  travel  long  distances  to 
attend  the  meetings."  That  gentleman  is  here  this  morning,  and  I  am 
sure  is  agreeably  disappointed  at  the  numbers  who  have,  from  all  sections 
of  this  broad  land,  met  here  today  to  consider  and  to  discviss  those  things 
which  tend  to  the  advancement  of  our  calling. 

To  my  mind,  the  organization  of  this  Society  is  the  best  thing  that 
has  ever  happened  to  the  florists  of  America;  although  so  young,  it  has 
already  stimulated  activity  in  all  departments  of  the  business,  diffused 
much  knowledge,  and  promoted  and  developed  a  fraternal  spirit  and 
hearty  good  feeling,  which  is  most  desirable  ;  it  has  beea  instrumental 
in  defeating  a  proposed  obnoxious  change  in  the  postal  laws,  which  if 
passed  would  have  been  a  great  loss  to  those  of  us  who  do  a  mailing 
trade  ;  it  has  also,  thanks  to  the  earnestness  and  persistence  of  a  few 
devoted  members,  placed  the  matter  of  hail  insurance  on  a  practical 
footing,  so  that  all  who  desire  to  participate  in  its  benefits  may  do  so 
without  delay.  Its  exhibition  of  plants,  improved  heating  apparatus, 
mechanical  appliances,  florists'  supplies,  etc.,  have  been  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  must  at  each  succeeding  meeting  prove  to  be  a  leading 
and  valuable  feature.  All  who  have  anything  of  value  to  offer  should 
avail  themselves  of  this  annual  opportunity  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of 
those  most  interested  the  fruits  of  their  work. 

The  essays  and  discussions  are  educational  in  a  high  degree  ;  it  is 
impossible  that  so  man}'  practical  and  thoughtful  men  can  meet  together 
to  exchange  opinions  on  matters  of  vital  importance  to  all  without 
developing  much  that  is  of  mutual  benefit.  The  fact  that  the  meetings 
are  held  in  such  widely  separated  sections  must  in  itself  tend  to  enlarge 
the  views  and  broaden  the  mental  vision  of  its  members.  It  is  an  old 
and  true  adage  that  "  When  you  go  from  home  you  go  to  school."  All 
good  ideas  do  not  grow  in  the  West  nor  the  East,  but  are  liable  to  crop 
out  anywhere,  and  those  who  travel  with  oi^en  eyes  can  always  learn 
something. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  made  a  good  beginning.  Of  course,  there 
have  been  mistakes  made  in  the  management,  but  none  very  serious; 
only  such  as  were  to  be  expected  in  the  earh^  history  of  our  growth,  and 
are  inseparable  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  poor  human  nature  with- 
out experience.  But  we  will  improve  year  by  year;  and  if  we  gain,  as  the 
enterprise  deserves,  the  hearty  support  of  those  interested  in  horticul- 
ture, the  Society  must  become  a  great  power  for  good.  The  Society  has 
done  wisely  in  not  restricting  its  membership  to  any  class,  but  has 
thrown  open  wide  its  doors  to  welcome  all  friends  of  the  art.  Its  chief 
object  is  to  cultivate  in  the  people  of  America  a  taste  and  love  for  plants 
and  flowers,  and  it  should  endeavor  to  get  into  its  ranks  not  only  all  the 
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commercial  florists  and  those  engaged  in  supplying  their  various  wants, 
but  should  exert  every  effort  to  interest  gardeners  on  public  and  private 
grounds.  On  this  class  much  depends  ;  to  them  is  intrusted  a  great  work 
in  the  advancement  of  horticultural  taste,  and  if  it  be  intelligently  done, 
they  will,  in  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  American  public,  find  due 
encouragement.  "We  can  congratulate  ourselves  on  this  ever-increasing 
taste  for  plants  and  flowers,  evidences  of  which  meet  us  at  every  point. 
The  improvement  in  our  parks  shows  it,  and  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  fact  on  our  journey  out  to  this  meeting, —  at  almost  every  railroad 
station  the  surroundings  were  made  pleasant  by  the  well-kept  lawns  and 
flower-beds.  A  few  years  ago  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen,  and 
the  indications  are  that  soon  the  growing  taste  will  demand  that  these 
places  be  made  attractive  in  Winter  as  well  as  Summer,  by  the  use  of  the 
beautiful  hardy  evergreens  which  are  at  our  command,  and  to  which  new 
varieties  are  constantly  being  added.  This  class  of  plants  is  extremely 
useful;  when  the  frost  and  snow  are  present  their  beauty  is  not  affected  ; 
they  are  quite  as  valuable  as  the  flowers  of  summer ;  it  is  only  necessary 
that  the  example  be  set  at  a  few  prominent  points  to  be  followed  in  all 
directions.  If  these  collections  were  correctly  and  permanently  labeled, 
what  teachers  of  the  people  they  would  be,  and  how  the  desire  would 
spring  up  in  the  hearts  of  all  to  beautify  their  home  surroundings  in  like 
manner. 

But  to  return  to  the  Society  and  its  work.  The  greatest  success  will 
be  attained  only  when  each  and  every  member  does  his  share  of  work; 
and  the  question  arises,  in  what  way  shall  our  efforts  be  put  forth?  I 
know  of  no  better  way  than  to  organize  local  clubs  in  every  city  and 
town,  at  whose  meetings  matters  of  general  interest  may  be  discussed, 
and  concert  of  action  secured.  Doubtless,  the  most  these  local  clubs  can 
take  up  is  the  improvement  of  our  exhibitions  ;  these  afford  the  best 
means  of  showing  the  possibilities  of  our  art.  Many  an  enthusiastic 
amateur  and  liberal  patron  has  had  his  first  love  awakened  at  these 
shows,  and  too  much  cannot  be  done  to  improve  their  character.  As  a 
rule,  they  have  not  received  the  general  support  they  deserve  ;  the  work 
has  been  left  to  a  small  minority,  with  consequent  meagre  results. 
When  an  exhibition  is  attempted,  every  gardener  and  florist  in  the 
neighborhood  should,  as  a  matter  of  personal  pride  and  duty,  do  his  part 
in  the  work.  It  is  often  complained  that  the  public  does  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  floral  shows.  Is  not  this  because  they  are  so  frequently 
unworthy?  "As  we  sow,  so  shall  we  also  reap."  If  we  open  to  the 
people  a  good  show  we  can  depend  upon  moral  and  financial  support. 
Speaking  for  Philadelphia,  I  can  say  that  we  have  already  felt  the 
influence  of  the  club  which  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  tliis 
Society,  and  I  can  confidently  promise  those  who  may  visit  our  city  next 
IS'ovember,  the  finest  Chrysanthemum  show  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
On  every  hand  the  growers  are  at  work,  and  the  general  interest 
awakened  is  the  direct  result  of  plans  laid  at  our  meetings. 

On  the  whole,  the  outlook  for  horticulture  in  America  is  encouraging. 
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The  nation  is  young  and  prosperous,  witli  unbounded  resources  and 
ever-increasing  wealth  ;  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  its  citizens  are 
marvelous  ;  the  freedom  from  the  burdens  of  large  standing  armies  and 
vrar  taxes  which  this  country  enjoys,  offers  the  greatest  encoui'agement 
for  the  development  of  intelligence  and  skill ;  the  nations  of  the  old 
world  suffer  from  these  grievous  burdens,  and  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  thereb}^  made  more  severe.  In  America,  every  industrious  man  (no 
matter  how  humble  his  position)  can  afford  to  indulge  more  or  less  in 
matters  of  taste,  and  it  is  our  mission  to  invite  him  to  spend  a  part  of  his 
tinie  in  the  garden,  and  to  assure  him  that  he  cannot  find  any  higher 
pleasure  on  earth  than  its  delights  afford. 

secretary's  report. 
Mr.  Edwin  Loxsdale,  of  Philadelphia  (Secretary  of  the  Society), 
made  the  following  report  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  Executive  Committee  held  a  preliminary  meeting  in  New  York, 
November  3d,  188<i,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  hold  the  regular  Executive 
Committee  meeting  at  Chicago,  January  l-Jth,  1S87. 

A  programme  was  prepared  which  has  had  to  undergo  many  changes ; 
and  we  learn  at  the  last  moment  that  some  of  the  essajdsts,  even  now, 
will  be  prevented  by  sickness,  and  other  causes,  from  delivering  before 
you  the  papers  which  they^had  been  appointed  to  prepare. 

The  railroad  arrangements  in  the  East  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
Those  in  the  "West,  we  are  assured,  will  be  much  better  next  year  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past  or  present. 

It  would  greatly  facilitate  railroad  matters,  if  a  Committee  on 
Transportation  was  appointed,  to  be  composed  of  men  of  experience, 
and  located  in  different'  sections  of  the  country.  It  would  have  a 
tendency  to  largely  increase  the  numbers  at  our  annual  gatherings,  and 
consequently  extend  the  Society's  usefulness. 

The  number  of  members  last  year,  classified  in  States,  was  as  follows: 

Alabama, 3  Minnesota, 6 

Colorado, 1  Missouri,       17 

Connecticut,       ....  '.»  Nebraska, 1 

Delaware, 7  New  Jersey,       ....  51 

District  of  Columbia,      .  14  New  York, 96 

Florida, 1  North  Carolina,      ...  3 

Georgia, 4  Ohio .57 

Illinois, .34  Pennsylvania,    ....  208 

Indiana,    ......  11  Khode  Island,    ....  5 

Iowa, 9  South  Carolina,      ...  1 

Kansas, 2  Vermont, 3 

Kentucky, 9  Virginia, 1 

Louisiana, 2  West  Virginia,  ....  3 

Maine, 2  Wisconsin, 13 

Massachusetts,  ....  31  Canada, 0 

Maryland, 17  France, 1 

Michigan, 9 
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It  Avill  be  seen  that  Pennsylvania  had  the  greater  number.  This 
was,  of  course,  owing  to  tlie  Convention  being  held  in  Philadelphia. 
Every  florist  in  that  city,  I  believe,  without  exception,  was  enrolled  as  a 
member.  Some  means  should  be  devised,  if  possible,  by  which  the  old 
members  could  be  retained.  Efforts  to  that  end  should  be  made,  rather 
than  to  strain  a  point  to  gain  a  new  one. 

It  should  be  the  duty  and  pride  of  every  State  Vice-President  to  see 
that  all  worthy  members  are  in  good  standing  on  the  day  the  annual 
meetings  open. 

The  number  of  letters  which  have  been  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  —  especially  the  past  few  weeks  —  is  evidence  of  the  wide- 
spread interest  there  is  in  our  Society;  and  it  is  every  member's  privi- 
lege, as  well  as  his  duty,  to  bend  his  energies  to  assist  in  the  good  work 
so  nobly  begun. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  the  annual  dues  be  raised  to  .§3.00. 
This  matter  is  worthy  of  the  Society's  best  consideration. 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of  George  P.  Lamb,  ^Vilming- 
ton,  N.  C,  State  Vice-President  for  North  Carolina,  who  died  July  iTth, 
1887,  in  the  Gist  year  of  his  age  ;  also,  Adam  }31umenshein,  of  Chicago, 
who  died  of  sunstroke  in  July  last. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  the  oificers  and  members  who  have  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  me  in  performing  the  duties  of  Secretary  will 
accept  my  best  thanks.  Fraternally,  Edwin  Lonsdale. 

[The  report  was  received  witliout  objection,  and  ordered  to  be  entered 
on  the  minutes.] 

treasurer's  report. 

Mr.  Myron  A.  Hunt,  of  Terre  Haute  (Treasurer  of  the  Society), 
made  a  report,  as  follows  : 

The  Society  of  Amebica>'  Florists,  in  account  with  M.  A.  Hunt,  Treasurer. 

Cr. 

By  balance  on  hand, §=39.24 

040  membership  fees, 1,280.00 

$1,319.24 

Dr. 

To  paid  A.  Blanc,  engraving,      ....  S14.00 

Gas  bill  and  janitor,       ....  86.40 

Stenographer, 140.00 

Exhibit  of  water  lilies,  ....  100.00 

Stationery,  postage,  express,  etc. ,  149.09 

Secretary's  %  and  expenses,    .     .  172.10 

Printing,     ' 328.05 

Expense  of  Executive  Committee 

meeting  at  Chicago,  Jan.,  1887,  297.25 

'  1,280.89 

Balance, $32.35 

Chicago,  January  15,  1887. 

Examined,  and  found  correct.  V"  -^'  joj?t)*an 

AVm.  J.  Steavart. 
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Treasurer  ITuxt  (referrinj,-  to  the  item  of  expenses  of  the  Kxeeutive 
Committee  at  its  annual  meetini;-  in  Chicago,  in  Januar}'.  1887,  — 
§297.2.")), —  said:  The  Executive  Committee,  at  the  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia, fixed  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  on  the  1st  of  January  ;  but 
under  their  instructions,  this  expense  being  one  which  seemed  to  be 
legitimate  to  the  receipts  of  last  year,  the  Treasurer  has  reported  it 
under  the  date  of  last  year. 

[The  report  was  received  without  objection,  and  ordered  to  be  entered 
on  the  minutes.] 

IXSECTICIDES. 

President  Ckaig,  after  announcing  as  the  next  order  of  business 
'•  Reports  of  Committees,"  stated  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Insecticides  would  be  read  by  Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  William  J.  Stewart,  of  Boston,  then  read  the  report.  It 
was  as  follows: 

Officers  and  Members  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists  : 

Your  Committee  on  Insecticides  beg  leave  to  i-eport  that  they  made 
a  careful  test  of  the  Australian  Wash  and  find  it  is  an  excellent  remedv 
for  the  rose-bug  (Aramingus  Fulleri).  We  are  satisfied  that  three  or 
four  thorough  syringings  according  to  directions  will  rid  any  rose-house 
of  the  pest,  no  matter  how  badly  affected.  It  will  also  cause  red  spider 
to  entirely  disappear,  if  used  every  other  day  for  a  week  or  two.  It  does 
not,  when  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five  of  water,  injure  the  foliafe 
of  Roses  at  all;  but  it  will  burn  delicate  foliage,  such  as  that  of  Begonias, 
Coleus,  Ferns,  etc.  Your  Committee  also  report  that  sulpho-tobacco 
soap,  used  for  rose-bug  and  red  spider,  proved  very  effectual.  The 
Committee  recommend  its  general  use. 

Respectfully,  your  Committee, 

W3I.  K.  Harris. 
George  Anderson. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  D.  D.  L.  Farsox,  of  Philadelphia,  the  report  was 
accepted. 

the  secretary's  salary. 

President  Craig.  The  Secretary  reports  that  there  are  no  other 
committee  reports  ready.  I  therefore  declare  the  meeting  open  for 
miscellaneous  business  of  interest  to  the  Societ}'. 

The  President  added  that  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  consider  the 
matter  of  the  Secretary's  salary,  which  was  not  adequate  to  the  work 
which  devolved  upon  him. 
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Mr.  Petei:  IIexdersox,  of  Jersey  City,  X.  J.,  moved  that  the 
Siilar}'  of  the  Secretary  for  the  coming  3'ear  be  increased  from  ten  per 
cent.,  as  heretofore,  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  received  from  dues. 

Tlie  President  invited  an  interchange  of  views  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Chas.  Andersox,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  suggested  that  a  definite 
amount  would  be  preferable.  He  moved  to  so  amend  the  motion  as  to 
provide  that  the  salary  shall  hereafter  be  .f 300  per  year. 

Mr.  Henderson,  in  support  of  his  motion,  explained  that,  by  regu- 
lating the  salary  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  receipts  from  dues,  a 
more  equitable  scale  of  compensation  would  probably  be  secured.  The 
rate  of  increase  would  then  be  graduated  proportionately  with  the 
increase  of  membership,  and  the  consequent  greater  amount  of  work  to 
be  performed  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hill  did  not  believe  that  .f500  per  year  would  be  one 
cent  too  nmch  for  the  Society  to  pay  its  Secretary.  Having  had  some 
experience  in  the  position,  he  knew  something  of  the  labor  and  expense 
involved   in  a  proper  performance    of  the  duties   of   that  office. 

Mr.  Andersox  having  withdrawn  his  motion  to  amend,  an  amend- 
ment was  moved  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Hunt  making  the  Secretary's  salar}-  .^500 
per  annum. 

After  some  discussion  participated  in  by  Mr.  E.  ^V.  Parsoxs,  Mr. 
W.  Langstaff,  and  President  Craig,  Mr.  Parsoxs  moved  to  postpone 
the  matter  until  the  following  day.     Motion  carried. 

Mr.  J."  C.  Yaughax,  of  Chicago,  here  informed  the  Society  of  the  sad 
accident  that  had  befallen  one  of  the  members,  Mr.  Otto  Schucht,  of 
Sheboygan,  AVis.,  while  in  tlie  city  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Con- 
vention. He  explained  that,  on  the  previous  evening,  Mr.  Schucht  had 
been  run  over  by  a  street  car  in  Lake  View,  both  of  his  lower  limbs 
])eing  seriously  maimed;  that  the  unfortunate  man  would  probabh'  lose 
his  limbs,  and  that  his  life  was  endangered.  Mr.  Vaughan  suggested 
the  propriety  of  taking  up  a  collection  among  the  members  present  for 
the  benefit  of  the  victim  of  the  accident,  who  was  a  man  of  very  limited 
means,  and  now  in  a  serious  condition. 

Mr.  E.  L.  KOETHEX,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  moved  that  a  collection  be 
taken,  as  proposed. 

Mr.  J.  M.  JORDAX,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  explained  that  the  accident 
occurred  on  the  previous  evening  while  Mr.  Schucht,  who  was  somewhat 
advanced  in  years,  was  getting  off  a  street  car, —  the  ground  being  a  little 
slippery  at  the  time.     He  seconded  the  motion  of  Mr.  Koethen. 
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Mr.  Jamks  Tatlix,  of  Majwoocl,  X.  J.,  suggested  that  if  the  acci- 
dent was  the  result  of  neghgeuce  on  the  part  of  the  raih-oad  company  or 
any  of  its  employees,  Mr.  Schucht  could  maintain  an  action  for  damages 
against  the  corporation.     He  inquired  as  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  Hans  Neilson,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  replied.  He  stated  that 
on  the  pre.vious  morning  he  met  Mr.  Schucht  in  Mr.  Yaughan-s  store, 
and  at  his  request  accompanied  Mr.  Schucht  to  Riverside.  In  the  even- 
ing they  returned  to  Chicago,  and  at  about  five  o'clock  parted  company, 
— his  companion  going  with  a  young  man,  one  of  his  neighbors,  to  spend 
the  night  at  Lake  View,  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  About  ten  o'clock  last 
night  the  young  man  came  to  the  hotel  at  which  I  was  staying  and 
informed  me  of  the  sad  accident  which  had  befallen  our  friend,  and 
requested  niQ  to  come  out  this  morning  and  see  him.  Upon  visiting  him 
this  morning  I  learned  of  the  serious  nature  of  his  injuries.  I  also 
learned  that  he  is  a  man  of  limited  means;  that  he  is  honest  and  honor- 
able; and  that  the  purpose  of  his  visit  here  was  to  enable  him  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  that  would  lead  him  on  in  his  business,  which  is  conducted 
on  a  small  scale. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hill,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  this  distressing  occurrence,  and  to  report  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  such  action  as  they  might  deem  best  for  the  Society 
to  take  in  the  premises.  He  suggested  that  they  could  gather  the  facts, 
and  perhaps  these  would  be  of  material  assistance  to  Mr.  Schucht  in  any 
effort  he  might  make  to  recover  damages. 

Mr.  J.  C.  YAroiiAX  thought  that  now  was  the  proper  time  to  take 
up  the  proposed  collection,  and  moved  to  amend  the  pending  motion  by 
providing  for  taking  up  a  collection  and  placing  the  proceeds  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee. 

After  a  further  discussion  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Eslek,  Mr.  W.  J.  Baker, 
and  others,  Mr.  E.  G.  Hill  withdrew  his  motion;  when  the  motion  of 
Mr.  KoETiiEX,  that  a  collection  be  taken  immediately  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

President  Craig  announced  as  the  Committee:  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hill 
and  W.  J.  Baker. 

The  Committee,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Chair,  proceeded  at  once 
to  make  a  canvass  of  the  hall,  and  were  assisted  in  the  work  of  receiving 
contributions  by  Messrs.  D.  D.  L.  Farson  and  W.  Langstaff. 

[XOTE.  — At  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  Committee 
reported  a  money  collection  of  .SISG.!;:!.] 
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Mr.  David  Bearx,  of  Philadelphia,  moved  that  the  Committee  be 
continued  until  the  close  of  the  sessions  of  the  Convention,  so  that  any 
one  who  had  not  contributed  might  have  an  opportunit}'  to  add  to  the 
fund. 

Adopted  without  objection. 

Subsequently  the  Committee  continued  their  labors,  and  ultimately 
forwarded  the  money  received  by  them  to  Mr.  Schucht,  at  his  temporary 
residence  in  Chicago. 

INCREASE  OE  GLASS  EOR  GREEXHOrSE  PURPOSES. 

President  Craig.  While  the  collection  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Schucht 
is  being  taken  up,  any  business  of  a  miscellaneous  character  of  interest 
to  the  Society  may  be  brought  forward. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson  submitted  a  paper,  which  was  read  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Jordan,  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  It  would  be  of  great  interest  and  value  to  know  the  relative 
increase  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  during  the  present  year, 
of  glass  structures  for  greenhouse  purposes,  that  have  been  erected  or 
are  in  course  of  erection  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Besolved,  That  members  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists  possess- 
ing the  information,  be  requested  to  hand  to  the  Secretary  a  careful 
estimate  of  how  many  square  feet  they  have  increased  or  proposed  to 
increase  their  glass  in  1887  ;  and  also  to  state  any  knowledge  they  have 
of  an  increase  by  other  florists  in  their  sections  respectively;  at  the  same 
time  stating  to  what  purpose,  as  far  as  known,  such  glass  is  to  be  devoted, 
whether  for  plant-growing  or  for  cut-flowers,  or  for  both. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jordan,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  seconded  the  resolution.  He 
said  :  The  object  is  to  acquire  some  reliable  statistical  information  of 
what  is  being  done  throughout  the  country  in  the  way  of  an  increase  of 
glass  structures,  and  the  purposes  for  which  such  structures  are  erected. 
Agricultural  reports,  weekly,  monthly,  and  so  on,  are  now  made  upon 
the  amount  of  crops  produced  in  various  lines,  and  those  reports  furnish 
the  people  interested  in  them  with  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  that 
is  very  valuable.  That  Avhich  is  here  contemplated  is  a  starting-point 
for  the  florists  throughout  the  country  ;  the  idea  being  that,  through  our 
medium  of  circulating  the  news,  we  may  get  this  information  dissemi- 
nated, and  may  form  more  correct  conclusions  as  to  the  means  of  supply, 
and  also  in  regard  to  the  demand.  We  may  thus  l)e  enabled  to  avoid 
investing  our  money  blindly  in  something  from  which  we  may  not  be 
able  to  get  a  fair  return. 

The  resolution  ot  Mr.  Henderson  was  adopted  without  objection. 
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President  Ckaig  requested  members  present  to  write  out  and  hand 

to  the  Secretar}^  any  information  or  statistics  they  miglit  have  on  this 

subject. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Raynolds  then  moved  that  the  members  of  the  Society 

be  requested  to  hand  in  also  an  estimate  of  glass  already  erected,  as  well 

as  of   that  in  process  of   erection  and  that  contemplated  to  be  erected 

during  the  jiresent  3'ear. 

Adopted  without  objection.     • 

Mr.  Herbert  G.  Walker  did  not  think  that  members  were  pre- 
pared to  give  an  immediate  answer,  such  as  the  motion  contemplated, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  to  delay  the  matter  until  some  time  during  the 
year. 

Mr.  Henry"  A.  Siebrecht  suggested  that,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
matter  accurately,  the  Vice-President  of  each  State  should  perform  this 
duty  this  year,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting,  when  they  could  do  so 
intelligently. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Siebrecht.  If  the 
invitation  is  given  to  the  members  of  the  Society  generally  to  furnish 
such  knowledge  as  they  individually  possess  of  the  glass  they  have  and 
of  the  glass  of  their  neighbors,  it  would  cover  the  whole  ground.  Mr. 
Henderson  thought  it  would  be  better  to  fix  a  specific  date  as  the  time 
up  to  which  the  computation  shall  be  made, —  say,  for  instance,  a  day 
three  months  hence;  and  explained  that  the  main  point  which  he  had  in 
view  in  making  the  motion  was  to  find  what  the  annual  increase  would 
be  in  the  different  States  ;  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  date 
to  begin  on. 

Mr.  Siebrecht  spoke  further  in  favor  of  his  plan  to  have  the  work 
done  by  the  various  State  Vice-Presidents,  and  their  reports  sent  in  to 
the  Secretary  during  the  year;   and  made  a  motion  to  that  effect. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Evans. 

Adopted  without  objection. 

Mr.  Antoine  Wintzer  inquired  whether  it  was  intended  to  include 
only  the  glass  used  for  commercial  purposes,  or  the  glass  of  private 
conservatories  and  that  used  by  vegetable  growers. 

President  Craig.     That  for  commercial  purposes  only,  I  understood. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Raynolds,  Why  not  all;  especially  as,  under  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's motion,  they  are  requested  to  state  for  what  purpose  the  glass 
is  used. 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  think  that  that  would  confuse  the  matter. 
The  object  was  to  obtain  statistics  of  the  commercial  glass  only. 
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Mr.  E.  Bonner,  of  Xenia,  O.,  moved  that  each  member  whose 
name  appears  on  the  roll  be  requested  bj'  the  Secretary  to  consider 
himself  a  committee  of  one  to  forward  such  information  as  he  can 
obtain,  as  to  the  extent  of  glass  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 

Mr.  Haks  Nielson  suggested  that  an  effort  be  made  to  accumulate 
this  information  quickly,  so  that  it  might  lie  incorporated  in  the  report 
of  the  Society  for  the  present  year. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Walker,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Xielson,  remarked  that  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  the  florists  now  present  to  compile  estimates  of 
the  different  amounts  of  glass  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country.  He 
knew  of  florists  ia  the  vicinity  of  his  own  home  who  had  50,000  or  60,000 
feet  of  glass,  but  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Society,  and  who  were  not 
now  present. 

Mr.  ^Y.  Elliott,  of  Xew  York,  suggested  the  use  and  distribution 
of  blank  schedules,  to  be  filled  up,  to  show  the  amounts  of  glass,  and 
returned  to  the  Secretary  ;  thus  relieving  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  duty^ 
imposed  upon  them. 

Mr.  James  Taplin  objected  to  the  method  just  suggested  as  im- 
practicable. He  believed,  from  personal  experience  in  similar  matters, 
that  there  would  not  be  one  in  twenty  of  those  to  whom  the  schedules 
would  be  sent  who  would  make  any  return. 

A  vote  being  taken,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bonner  was  adopted  without 
dissent. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ernst  Asmus,  seconded  by  B.  F.  Dokrance,  the 
Convention  adjourned  until  afternoon. 


FIRST  DAY  —  AFTERXOOX. 

President  Craig  gave  notice  of  several  changes  in  the  programme 
for  the  afternoon.  He  said  that  Mr.  F.  R.  Pierson,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
who  was  announced  on  the  programme  as  the  author  of  a  paper  on 
"  Business  Methods,"  was  not  present,  from  causes  over  which  the 
gentleman  had  no  control,  and  the  Society  would  now  hear  a  paper  on 
"Hybridization,"  by  Mr.  John  Thorpe,  of  Xew  York.  This  would  be 
followed  by  the  paper  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Hill,  of  Richmond,  lud.,  on  "  Summer 
Propagation  of  Roses,  etc." 
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IIYBKIDIZIXG,   AND   CKOSS-FERTILIZATIOX. 

Mr.  Joiix  TiiORPK,  of  New  York,  after  a  cordial  Avelcome,  read  a 
paper  as  follows: 

This  subject  has  from  time  to  time  during  the  present  century  been 
so  elaborately  treated  by  such  men  as  Darwin,  Miiller,  Delpim,  Ilikle- 
brand,  as  scientists,  on  one  hand;  and  b}'  Laing,  Lemoine,  and  Bennett, 
as  practical  men,  on  the  other,  that  I  feel  it  is  one  I  know  scarce!}-  any- 
thing about. 

My  experience,  though  of  much  interest  personally,  is  of  such  limited 
extent  as  to  make  me  feel  as  though  I  have  no  right  in  the  field;  yet, 
fcome  of  my  labors,  contracted  as  they  have  been,  may  be  of  some  service 
to  those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  producers  of  new  varieties  of 
plants  b}-  hybridizing  and  cross-fertilization,  if  made  known. 

The  term  "  hybrid  "  has  been  so  generally  wrongfully  used,  it  is  well 
for  me  to  say  that  there  are  no  hybrids  except  they  are  the  offspring  of 
different  species,  —  as, for  example,  a  seedling  raised  from  seed  of  the 
well-known  Gen.  Grant  (Pelargonium)  Geranium  as  one  parent  and 
Master  Christine  as  the  other,  would  not  be  a  hybrid,  but  simply  the 
result  of  cross-fertilization.  But  if  a  seedling  could  be  obtained  from 
Gen.  Grant  and  the  rose-scented  Geranium  (Pelargonium  Graveolens) 
then  we  should  have  a  true  hybrid.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  for- 
get that  many  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  plants  now  cultivated 
were  originally  hybrids  of  species;  this  is  notably  so  in  the  tuberous 
Begonias.  The  foundation  of  this  superb  class  being  Boliviensis, 
Pearcei,  Davisii,  Octopetala,  admitted  by  botanists  to  be  species,  but  the 
varieties  in  these  groups  today  can  be  no  longer  hybrids,  through  their 
having  been  crossed  repeatedly  with  one  another. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there  is  yet  to  be  seen  the 
influence  of  the  oi'iginal  parentage  in  the  different  groups.  For  instance, 
the  yellow  varieties  still  retain  the  marbled  leaves  and  dwarf  habit  of 
Pearcei,  the  orange-scarlet  has  the  long  leaves  and  branching  growth  of 
Boliviensis,  the  deep  crimson  has  the  hairy  and  thick  leathery  leaves  of 
Davisii,  and  so  through  each  group  there  is  a  sort  of  ear-mark  not  to  be 
obliterated. 

The  same  applies  to  Pelargoniums,  to  Carnations,  to  Chrysanthe- 
mums, to  Roses,  and,  indeed,  to  all  cross-bred  seedlings. 

xVmong  the  few  plants  1  have  been  interested  in  and  experimented 
■with  are  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  perpetual  flowering  Carnations,  and 
Chrysanthemums.  Of  the  former  I  have  raised  seedlings  b}^  cross-fertili- 
zation for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  during  that  period  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  brought  from  comparative  obscurity  to  the  posi- 
tion they  now  occupy. 

The  many  colors  to  be  found  in  them  at  this  time  have  been  obtained 
one  by  one  from  a  very  few, —  as  may  be  remembered  by  those  who  knew 
how  limited,  not  only  the  colors,  but  the  varieties  were  at  the  time  above 
mentioned. 
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I  have  found,  that  to  be  successful  in  raising  seedlings  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  patience,  iierseverance,  and  good  judgment,— to  lay  down 
your  standard  of  perfection  and  what  is  wished  to  be  obtained,  and  then 
work  for  it. 

One  of  the  tirst  things  is  to  secure  a  good  set  of  plants,  possessing 
collectiA''eh'  the  properties  most  desirable,  then  to  mate  them  accord- 
ingly,—  being  careful  to  prevent  their  being  fertilized  by  insects  or 
otherwise,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  your  own  work  being  accomplished. 

The  best  time  of  the  year  to  cross  Pelargoniums  I  have  found  to  be 
early  in  Xovember,  as  at  that  season  there  are  but  few  insects  to  inter- 
fere, the  atmosphere  is  not  as  buoyant,  consequently  the  pollen  grains 
do  not  float  in  the  air  as  they  do  during  the  Summer  months,  so  that  there 
is  a  greater  certainty  of  making  the  cross  positive.  I  find  since  making 
November  the  seed  month  the  results  are  more  satisfactorv,  for  instead 
of  having  to  raise  thousands  to  get  a  dozen  improvements,  as  where  the 
breeding  was  done  in  Summer,  only  a  few  hundred  need  now  be  raised. 
For  some  years  I  have  not  used  any  varieties  as  parents  except  my 
own  seedlings;  as  I  found  by  the  constant  bringing  in  of  varieties  raised 
b}'  others,  I  frcquentl}'  have  In-oken  up  the  characteristics  I  was  anxious 
to  perpetuate.  This  is  entirely  at  variance  with  what  has  been  written 
on  the  subject  of  cross-fertilization  where  the  introduction  of  new  blood 
is  always  recommended  as  being  absolutely  necessary;  but  we  have  onl}- 
to  consider  how  the  best  stocks  of  vegetables  and  flower-seeds  are  pre- 
served, and  how  the  best  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs  are  main- 
tained. It  is  certainly  not  by  introducing  foreign  blood;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  by  keeping  stocks  of  seeds,  and  families  of  animals,  away  from  the 
influence  of  strangers. 

The  crossing  of  varieties  to  obtain  particular  colors  is  another  matter 
which  has  been  of  great  interest  to  me,  as  I  have  found  as  a  rule  where 
I  have  used  a  [scarlet  variety  as  one  parent  and  a  white  one  as  the  other 
the  result  has  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  where  I  have  used  parents  the 
color  of  which  have  not  been  so  widely  separated,  as  there  are  always 
variations  in  seedlings,  many  of  which  differ  greatly  from  either  parent. 
If  a  seedling  shows  any  new  character  it  is  decidedly  the  best  thing  to 
keep  it  intact  for  at  least  two  generations,  and  to  breed  it  in  and  in 
so  as  to  estabhsh  its  peculiarities.  This  not  oulj' applies  to  Pelargoniums 
but  to  cross-bred  plants  generally. 

In  raising  seedling  Carnations  for  "Winter  flowering,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  use  for  parents  such  varieties  as  have  the  tendenc}^  to  flower 
early,  combined  with  a  strong,  free  habit  of  growth;  as  I  find  a  large 
majority  of  the  seedlings  do  not  flower  as  early  and  prolifically  as  their 
parents, —  many  of  which  will  give  but  one  crojD  of  flowers  in  parly  Sum- 
mer. These  I  find  are  also  much  easier  to  cross  in  the  Winter  months 
than  at  any  other  season.  As  with  Pelargoniums  so  with  these:  I  would 
advise  laying  a  foundation  of  your  own,  and  using  those  for  parents 
having  the  most  desirable  properties. 
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How  far  nature  yields  to  man's  influence  is  well  portrayed  in  the 
Carnation.  When  this,  by  different  raisers,  was  taken  in  hand  to  improve 
it,  there  were  but  few  free-flowering  varieties;  there  were  scarcely  any 
with  long  stems,  and  most  of  them  had  split  calyx.  In  the  early  days  of 
Carnations  there  was  no  choice;  now  we  can  afford  to  be  critical,  —  and 
this  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  years.  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  Carna- 
tion as  it  will  be  twenty  years  from  now. 

Artificial  fertilization  of  Chrysanthemums  has  not  been  carried  out 
to  any  great  extent  until  recently.  It  is  an  operation  requiring  greater 
care  in  manipulation  than  either  the  Pelargonium  or  Carnation.  Select 
the  variety  you  wish  to  be  the  seed  parent  (plants  in  six  or  seven  inch 
pots  preferred  with  one  or  two  flowers  on  each),  then,  as  the  flowers  open, 
with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  cut  off  the  petals  so  as  to  expose  the  style 
at  their  base;  cover  over  with  a  piece  of  fine  netting  to  prevent  prema- 
ture fertilization.  Select  for  your  pollen,  or  male  parent,  one  which  has 
the  desired  jDroperties  you  Avish  to  combine  with  the  seed  parent;  then, 
as  the  pollen  ripens  apph*  it  to  the  style  with  a  tine  camel's-hair  brush  or 
a  fine  feather.  Chrysanthemum  seed  ripens  in  from  three  weeks  to  a 
month. 

The  mechanical  part  of  cross-breeding  I  need  scarcely  mention, 
except  to  say  that  it  is  important  and  absolutely  necessary  to  remove 
the  stamens  from  all  flowers  before  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  becoming- 
self -fertilized,  and  to  protect  them  from  being  crossed  other  than  by  the 
variety  selected  by  the  operator.  The  new  varieties  may  be  better  than 
the  older  ones,  if  only  from  their  having  more  vigor  and  stronger  con- 
stitutions. 


President  Craig  announced  that,  in  accordance  with  custom,  twenty 
minutes  had  been  allotted  for  a  discussion  of  the  interesting  paper  just 
read. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  you  to  call 
npon  a  gentleman  present,  who,  I  think,  has  probably  done  more  toward 
hybridization  than  any  man  among  us  today,  —  I  mean  Mr.  Henry- 
Bennett,  of  Shepperton,  England.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Henry  Bennett,  of  Shepperton-on-Thames,  England,  upon 
coming  forward,  was  introduced  by  President  Craig  as  one  who  needed 
no  introduction,  because  his  marvellous  Roses  had  made  his  name  a 
household  word  all  over  America.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Bennett  said:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  was 
much  interested  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  remarks,  though  I  could  not  quite  catch 
some  of  them.  Hybridization  came  in  first,  as  we  know,  by  crossing 
yarious  species  not  with  a  commercial  object  in  view  but  scientifically. 
I  have  not  much  to  say  on  this  subject,  and  indeed  have  not  much  voice 
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with  which  to  say  anything.  But  oue  remark  of  Mr.  Thorpe's  leads  me  to 
say  that  I  do  not  think  people  need  be  discouraged  in  hybridizing  because 
of  a  fear  of  insects  operating  on  the  flowers.  My  opinion  is  that  you 
have  only  to  divest  what  you  are  operating  on  of  the  color  or  the  petals, 
and  that  3'ou  thus  remove  the  source  of  attraction  for  the  insects.  You 
thereby  interfere  so  with  nature  that  j'ou  deceive  the  insect  kingdom.  I 
think  that  the  scent  may  in  some  instances  attract  insects.  The  scent 
may  not  be  taken  away  when  the  petals  are  gone,  but  I  believe  that 
the  great  attraction  for  insects  is  the  color  of  the  petals.  I  took  my 
cue  in  this  from  Charles  Darwin,  who  contended  that  the  color  of  the 
petals  of  the  flowers  was  the  cause  of  attraction  for  insects.  When  you 
have  removed  the  petals  you  are  free  from  insect  interference,  in  my 
opinion. 

In  "Roses,  by  the  use  of  a  crimson  male  you  can  get  a  crimson  color 
from  a  white  female  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class,  but  no  one  has  ever  yet 
got  the  yellow  into  a  Hybrid  Perpetual.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  done  we 
cannot  tell.  The  yellow  in  the  Polyantha  Japonica  once  fertilized  will 
produce  a  yellow  almost  to  a  certainty.  If  you  fertilize  with  the  yellow 
variety  you  will  almost  certainh'  get  a  3-ellow  with  it,  even  though  you 
operate  on  a  white  flower.  One  important  matter  in  hybridizing  for 
commercial  purposes  is  this  :  you  are  to  pay  particular  attention  so  as  to 
secure  a  high  quality  in  the  male  plant.  There  is  ver}-  little  difference 
between  the  lines  in  the  plant  kingdom  and  those  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
You  will  get  better  progeny  from  a  moderate  female  with  a  good  male 
than  you  will  get  from  a  thoroughly  good  female  and  only  a  moderate 
male.  Of  course,  the  better  the  parents  the  better  the  results.  I  have 
had  many  good  results  from  a  bad  female,  but  never  succeeded  in  getting 
good  flowers  from  a  bad  male.  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  that  I  can 
say  about  it  at  present.  The  matter  is  one  that  lies  within  narrow  limits  ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  long  time  is  required  to  work  it  up. 

Before  returning  to  my  seat,  let  me  say  that  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  pass  without 
thanking  you  all  for  the  very  great  kindness  I  have  received  in  this  city. 
It  has  been  more  than  I  expected,  and  I  shall  hold  it  in  remembrance  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  thank  you  all  for  the  attention  you  have  given  me. 
[Great  applause.] 

President  Craig.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  :  I  am  sure  that  we  all  feel 
grateful  to  Mr.  Bennett  for  giving  us  so  freely  from  the  store  of  hi* 
knowledge.     It  was  hardly  fair  to  call  upon   him  witliout   an}-  notice 
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whatever,  and  I  certainly  feel  that  I  exjDress  the  sentiments  of  all  present 
when  I  say  that  we  arc  extremely  grateful  to  him. 

;Mr.  D.  S.  Heffron,  of  Washington  Heights,  111.  (after  an  urgent 
invitation  from  the  Chair  for  a  continuance  of  the  discussion),  said  : 
What  I  have  to  say  is  testimony  in  part  to  what  3Ir.  Bennett  has  said  in 
reference  to  the  selection  of  parents  for  fertilization.  I  have  experimented 
some  in  crossing  Cannas,  Calks.  Grapes,  and  Potatoes.  I  have  succeeded 
hetter  with  Potatoes  than  with  the  others,  as  many  people  know.  I 
select  first  the  mother  plant,  and,  in  doing  that,  I  endeavor  to  get  one 
that  has  a  healthy  constitution  —  one  that  is  a  good  strong  grower,  and  is 
of  the  form  that  I  want  to  have  pei'fected.  Then  for  the  male  plant  I 
select  one  of  the  requisite  color,  and  of  the  other  characteristics  that 
I  want  to  repi'oduce.  In  crossing  the  two,  I  could  scarcely  fail  to  get 
something  better.  Not  all  of  them  may  have  been  better,  but  many  of 
them  were  better  than  the  parents.  I  think,  from  mj'  own  limited 
observations,  that  that  is  a  good  rule,  and  I  throw  it  out  for  what  it  is 
worth,  that  you  may  think  of  it  for  yourselves  :  viz.,  in  the  female  parent 
get  the  strong,  healthy-growing  plant  of  the  right  height,  and  then  in  the 
male  plant  look  to  the  color  and  the  form  of  the  flower. 

Mr.  Wii.  K.  Harris,  of  Philadelphia  (who  was  called  upon  b}^  the 
Chair  as  one  who  had  done  much  useful  work,  particularly  in  the  Geranium 
line),  said  ke  could  add  nothing  to  what  had  been  so  well  said  by  the 
gentlemen  who  had  preceded  him,  as  the  methods  stated  by  them  were 
.substantially  identical  with  those  which  he  had  adopted,  with  results 
similar  to  those  just  described.  The  gentlemen  had  spoken  of  selecting 
the  male  and  female  plants  for  color,  form,  etc.  He  (Mr.  Harris)  had 
also  been  governed  in  his  selections  by  the  apparent  strength,  health, 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  parent  stock.  As  a  general  thing,  he 
had  been  successful  in  the  results  obtained,  seldom  failing  to  get  some- 
thing superior.  Of  course  he  had  not  been  successful  in  every  instance. 
He  had  found  that,  by  scientific  methods,  the  grower  was  certain  to 
obtain  at  least  a  few  flowers  of  superior  quality  ;  whereas,  if  nature  was 
unaided,  thousands  might  be  grown  without  the  appearance  of  anything 
having  a  quality  above  the  ordinary  average. 

Mr.  ,JoHX  X.  May,  of  Summit,  X.  J.  (having  been  called  upon  by 
the  Chair),  said  :  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen  :  For  some 
years  I  have  been  experimenting  to  some  extent  on  Eoses,  —  that  is,  so 
far  as  hybridization  goes.  I  am  not  an  experimenter  in  the  growing  of 
Roses.    In  the  hvbridization,  to  attain  a  color.  I  find  that  we  are  obliged  to 
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select  —  as  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  stated  —  not  only 
a  good  strong  constitution,  but  we  have  to  select  very  carefully  the  colors 
which  we  wish  to  have  perpetuated  in  our  new  seedling.  I  had  an  idea 
in  my  head  some  years  ago  that  I  wanted  to  improve  the  color.  To  do 
this  I  found  to  be  a  more  difficult  matter  than  I  had  anticipated,  for  tlie 
reason  that  while  we  already  had  the  yellow,  we  had  not  the  extreme 
color  that  I  wanted.  As  I  understand  it,  we  cannot  create  from  nature 
a  jDrimary  color,  —  Ave  can  only  assist  nature.  Scarlet  has  never  yet 
been  produced  in  the  Rose.  Appreciating  this  fact,  1  made  it  the  object 
of  my  researches  to  obtain  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  a  scarlet. 
To  that  end  I  took  Gen.  .Jacqueminot  and  fertilized  it  with  Perle  des 
Jardins.  The  result  is  a  Eose  which  is  ten  shades  brighter  in  color  than 
any  known  Rose  at  the  present  day.  That  is  simply  the  result  of  one  of 
the  experiments  that  I  have  definitely  accomplished.     [Applause.] 

A  Delegate.     Will  Mr.  Ma}-  state  which  was  the  male  parent  ? 

Mr.  May.     The  male  parent  was  Perle  des  -Jardins. 

President  Craig  (after  an  interval  of  waiting)  said  :  The  Chaix 
would  much  prefer  that  members  would  take  part  in  the  discussion 
voluntarily,  so  that  the  distasteful  task  of  calling  upon  them  may  not  he 
imposed  upon  the  Chair.  The  modesty  of  the  gentlemen  present  is  such 
as  to  leave  your  presiding  officer  no  alternative,  and  the  Chair  would 
therefore  call  upon  Mr.  Charles  T.  Starr,  of  Avondale,  Pa.  [Applause.] 
That  gentleman  has  given  us  sojne  varieties  of  Carnations  that  are 
standard,  —  some  that  no  florist  can  afford  to  do  without.  Xow,  if  he  will 
just  tell  us  how  he  got  those  results,  or  give  some  idea  about  it,  we  will 
feel  very  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Starr,  of  Avondale,  Pa.,  replied  :  Mr.  President, 
I  am  not  accustomed  to  speaking  to  an  audience  of  the  size  of  the  one 
before  me,  and  I  may  therefore  encounter  some  embarrassment  in  stating 
my  ideas  in  the  way  that  I  would  like  to  state  them.  I  originated  the 
Buttercup  Carnation,  as  perhaps  you  all  know.  That  has  been  long 
years  ago  ;  and  I  may  state  also  that  it  was  done,  as  I  might  say,  with  my 
eyes  shut,  because  I  was  without  any  known  law  to  go  by.  It  was 
produced  from  the  cross  of  Edwardsii  as  the  female  parent  and  the  old 
Astoria  as  the  male  parent.  In  the  crossing  of  the  Edwardsii  with  the 
Astoria,  I  obtained  the  color  of  the  young  plant  from  the  Astoria.  The 
statement  has  been  made  here  that  the  color  of  the  male  is  generally 
reproduced  in  the  cross-fertilization,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Ruttercup 
the  color  would  come  from  the  Astoria.     But  the  constitution  of  the 
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Buttercup  is  entirely  dilTercnt  from  that  of  the  old  Astoria,  the  latter 
being  rather  a  weak  grower ;  and  it  is  dithcult  to  tell  whence  the 
constitution  of  the  Buttercup  came.  We  are  now  striving  to  get  a  good 
rose  color  with  Grace  Wilder  as  the  male  parent,  and  the  Edwardsii  as 
the  female  parent.  Some  little  time  will  have  to  elapse  before  the  result 
of  this  effort  is  developed.  We  have  a  very  good  orange  color,  which 
was  produced  by  fertilizing  the  Buttercup  with  the  Century,  the  result 
being  a  verj- bright  or  deep  orange.  I  might  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
growing  of  the  seed,  or  producing  it  after  the  fertilization.  It  is  this  : 
About  two  days  after  the  flower  has  been  fertilized,  if  a  union  has  been 
formed,  the  petals  begin  to  curl.  We  then  cut  the  petals  off  to  the  top 
of  the  calyx.  That  is  necessary,  as  otherwise  the  seed  will  be  likeh"  to 
mould,  as  we  generally  grow  the  seed  in  the  greenhouse  altogether  in 
the  Spring  months.  We  tind  Februar}-  the  better  time  for  fertilizing  the 
Carnation.  As  soon  as  the  seed  has  become  ripe  we  plant  it  at  ouce, 
before  it  becomes  dr}-.  I  have  known  Carnation  seed  to  come  up  and 
develop  in  three  daj's.  It  is  necessaiy  to  be  very  careful  of  the  little 
seedlings  after  the}'  have  developed  their  second  leaf,  else  they  Avill 
damp  off  at  the  top  of  the  gi'ound.  AVe  then  pot  them  in  small  pots, 
grow  them  for  about  a  month,  and  set  them  out  in  the  open  ground. 

Mr.  W.  Hughes,  of  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  inquired  as  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  crossing  of  the  male  and  female  plants. 

Mr.  JOHX  Thoepe,  of  Queens,  X.  Y.  (being  deputed  by  the  Chair 
to  reply),  said:  All  seedlings  are  the  result  of  sexual  intercourse,  as 
you  know  ;  and  unless  the  conditions  of  the  female  plant  are  such  as  to 
enable  it  to  receive  the  pollen  from  the  male,  you  will  not  have  any  seed. 
The  mechanical  application  is  simph'  the  transferring  of  the  pollen  of 
the  male  to  the  stigma  of  the  female  plant.  It  is  one  of  those  things 
which  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  which  may  be  readily  understood  by 
a  reference  to  the  first  principles  of  animal  life. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Cole,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  I  did  not  understand 
Mr.  Bennett's  statement  of  how  the  fertilization  on  the  petals  by  insects 
could  be  prevented.  He  said  it  was  easily  done,  and  stated  the  process 
of  preventing  it ;  but  I  did  not  understand  his  statement. 

Mr.  Hexry  Bexnett,  of  England.  Perhaps  I  had  better  say  a  word 
or  two  further  on  the  point  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  insect  inter- 
ference. I  really  took  m}-  ideas  from  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Charles 
Darwin.  They  both  say  that  the  colors  of  the  petals  of  flowers  constitute 
the  attraction  for  insects  which  are  bent  on  extracting  the  farina  or  honey 
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from  flowers.  After  operating  on  the  flowers  by  taking  the  petals  away, 
you  need  have  no  fear  of  any  interference  from  the  insect  kingdom. 
That  is  the  result  that  I  have  found.  There  have  been  many  experi- 
ments tried  by  Sir  .John  Lubbock  with  bees  on  colored  paper.  The  bees 
are  more  attracted  by  the  colors  than  by  the  honey  or  anything  you  put 
on  the  flowers.  So  that  if  you  take  the  colors  away,  you  remove  the 
attraction.  I,  myself,  have  done  this  ;  and  my  whole  experience  has 
proved  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy.  I  have  never  detected  the  insect 
fertilization  on  a  flower  on  which  I  have  operated  ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  be  detected  in  any  case  after  such  an  operation. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Pierce,  of  Talmage,  O.  Will  the  seed  mature  just  as 
well  ? 

Mr.  Bexxett.  Yes  ;  it  will.  Most  flowers  are  bi-sexual,  and 
tliese  are  more  difliicult  to  treat  than  those  which  are  of  either  sex,  because 
you  have  to  castrate  the  bi-sexual  ones.  If  you  want  variations,  the 
Avay  is  to  take  out  the  bearing  organs  before  tliey  burst.  If  you  get 
seed  from  that  part  of  the  flower  after  that,  you  are  certain  to  have  a 
new  variety,  whether  it  is  interfered  with  manually  or  by  the  insect 
kingdom.  In  view  of  the  great  demand  that  exists  for  distinct  varieties, 
it  is  almost  impossible,  in  our  day,  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  if  we 
wait  for  variations  in  the  natural  way.     [Applause.] 

President  Craig.  If  an}-  other  gentleman  desires  to  be  heard,  we 
will  be  glad  to  listen  to  him  ;  if  not,  we  will  defer  furtlier  consideration 
of  the  subject.  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  to  30U  —  as  30U  all  seem 
to  be  so  modest  toda}-  ■ — and  it  is  this,  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea,  when 
you  return  to  j-our  homes,  to  think  this  matter  over;  then  to  collect  your 
thoughts  and  to  give  us,  through  the  columns  of  the  "American  Florist," 
the  benefit  of  your  experience. 

SUMMER   PROPAGATION   OF   ROSES,    ETC. 

President  Craig.  We  will  now  have  a  paper  fi"oin  a  gentleman 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject  on  which  he  treats.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you,  ]Mr.  E.  G.  Hill,  of  Eichmond, 
lud. 

Mr.  II ILL  came  forward  and,  after  a  kindly  welcome  from  the 
audience,  read  the  following  paper  on  "  Summer  Propagation  of  Roses, 
and  a  List  of  the  licst  ^'arieties  for  Out-door  Purposes,  with  Cultural 
Notes." 
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The  propagation  of  Roses  in  the  Summer  time  is  attended  with  more 
or  less  disappointment  to  the  average  tlorist,  and  there  may  be  a  question 
as  to  its  advisability;  however,  for  firms  who  carry  on  a  large  shipping 
business  or  mail  trade  it  seems  almost  a  necessity,  in  order  to  have  plants 
in  suitable  ctmdition  for  transit  in  the  earlj^  Winter  months,  but  it  is  a 
■question  in  m}-  own  mind  whether  plants  propagated  in  the  Winter  are 
not  really  preferable  to  those  rooted  in  Summer.  I  should  much  prefer 
a  plant  rooted  in  December,  which  has  been  kept  growing,  to  one  rooted 
six  months  earlier  luit  afterward  allowed  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence 
in  a  thumb-pot. 

Many  Western  firms  resort  to  the  frame  method  of  Summer  propaga- 
tion, and  generally  with  good  results,  although  the  most  expert  will  at 
times  suffer  defeat,  and,  like  the  Irishman's  flea,  about  the  time  you  put 
your  finger  down  he  will  be  elsewhere,  so  it  sometimes  happens  with  the 
finest  crops  of  cuttings. 

The  Frame  Method. 

Constructing  the  Frame.  —  Take  two  twelve-inch  boards  for  the 
back  and  an  eighteen-inch  one  for  the  front,  with  the  usual  strips  for 
supporting  the  sash;  make  the  frames  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible,  to 
prevent  a  too  free  ingress  of  hot  air,  which  soon  injures  the  cuttings, 
^lany  persons  use  strips  of  cloth  or  other  packing  on  the  edges  of  the 
frame,  so  that  the  sash  may  have  an  even  bearing,  thus  making  the  frame 
quite  air-tight. 

Ordinary  six-foot  hot-bed  sash  is  used,  and  the  frame  set  to  face 
the  north, — reversing  the  usual  arrangement.  About  four  feet  above  the 
frame  make  a  light  strip  f rame-w^ork  f or  supporting  a  canvas  shade.  This 
height  allows  a  man  to  work  under  it,  or  to  move  the  sash,  with  some 
degree  of  ease.  Light  muslin  is  the  best  canvas  for  shading.  Attach  a 
roller  and  it  is  easy  to  shade  when  necessary. 

The  Bed.  — Use  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  of  fermenting  material, — 
the  exact  amount  can  best  be  determined  by  its  condition  and  quality. 
We  prefer  the  sweepings  of  horse  stables;  but  we  carefull}^  reject  any 
material  that  has  been  combined  with  chips  or  saw-dust,  as  this  is  sure 
to  produce  fungus.  Pack  the  fermenting  material  firmly,  and  upon  this 
place  a  coat  of  air-slacked  lime  before  putting  on  the  sand.  Sometimes 
an  inch-and-a-half  or  two  inches  of  fine  cinders  —  cleanings  from  the 
tender-box  of  a  railroad  locomotive  —  is  used  immediately  upon  the 
manure  to  keep  the  sand  from  contact  with  it.  The  sand  certainly 
remains  sweet  much  longer  when  prevented  from  coming  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  fermenting  material. 

Use  only  the  best  and  cleanest  sand  —  a  depth  of  three  inches  is 
usual,  —  tramp  and  pack  this  solid  before  inserting  the  cuttings,  and  let 
the  frame  stand  open  from  twenty  to  forty-eight  hours  before  using, 
allowing  the  steam  and  intense  heat  to  pass  off,  or  there  is  danger  of 
burning  the  cultini2;s. 
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Ventilating. — There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  airing;  but 
after  fifteen  years  practice  we  open  our  saslies  from  six  to  eight  inches, 
both  morning  and  evening,  to  allow  a  change  of  air.  Fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  is  long  enough  to  leave  them  open. 

Watering.— Aitev  the  cuttings  are  inserted,  water  thoroughly;  and 
see  that  the  sand  is  settled  evenly  and  closely  about  them.  Outside 
atmospheric  conditions  must  determine  the  after  waterings.  We  use  the 
hand-syringe  once  a  day  or  oftener.  On  rainy  days  this  may  be  omitted; 
and  the  use  of  the  watering-can  will  seldom  be  found  necessary  after  the 
first  day,  if  the  syringing  is  properly  attended  to. 

Notes. — Fungoid  growths  are  the  eyer-present  enemy  to  Summer 
propagation,  and  eternal  vigilence  is  ever  necessary.  Go  over  the 
cuttings  carefully  every  day  or  two  and  pick  out  any  decayed  stems  or 
leaflets.  As  fungus  usually  makes  its  first  appearance  next  to  the 
boards,  give  these  a  thorough  coat  of  lime- wash  every  time  the  frame  is 
used.  If  you  can  afford  it,  have  the  sides  of  the  frames  lined  with 
galvanized  iron. 

Cuttings.  —  Our  wood  for  Summer  propagation  is  all  grown  under 
glass,  and  must  be  fine  and  healthy  to  insure  success.  Spidered  wood, 
or  growth  affected  with  mildew,  should  never  be  used  for  frame  propaga- 
tion, as  they  always  bring  trouble  in  the  way  of  dropping  leaves  or 
blackening  wood.  We  propagate  all  the  different  classes  of  Koses  in  this 
way;  but  we  find  the  Mosses  are  the  most  difficult.  Many  of  the 
nurserymen  of  Western  New  York  succeed  admirably  with  our  out- 
door grown  wood  of  the  hybrids  and  other  classes;  but  this  requires 
a  large  plantation  from  which  to  select  suitable  cuttings. 

Shading. — As  before  stated,  muslin  placed  on  rollers  affords  the 
readiest  method  of  giving  shade ;  and  remember  that  this  is  of  prime 
importance,  all  the  light  possible,  for  as  many  hours  as  possible,  especically 
on  cloudy  days;  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  sand  is  to  be  kept  pure 
and  the  cuttings  healthy.  The  ever-blooming  classes  will  root  in  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  days,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  wood.  Hybrids, 
Mosses,  and  some  Climbing  Teas  require  a  longer  time,  especially  if  the 
wood  is  of  heavy  growth  or  a  little  mature. 

Propagating  Roses  in  the  Greenhouse  in  Summer. 
This  requires  still  more  care  and  greater  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  florist  than  when  performed  in  the  same  place  during  Winter  or  early 
Spring.  A  slate  bottom,  the  almost  entire  absence  of  wood  in  any 
shape  on  a  bed,  used  for  Summer  cuttings  is  best.  An  inch  of  clean 
Sphagnum  placed  on  the  slate  affords  drainage;  upon  this  place  sand 
that  is  clean.  Pack  and  watei-  the  cuttings  the  same  as  in  the  frame 
method.  We  have  used  light  muslin  tacked  on  the  inside  of  the  house 
for  shade;  but  a  better  plan  for  midsummer  is  to  use  large  sheets  of 
brown  paper  placed  immediately  on  the  cuttings,  and  keep  this  con- 
tinually moistened  by  the  free  use  of  the  watering-can  and  syringe. 
Any  neglect  in  the  watering  will  result  disasterously. 
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Another  important  matlor  is  tlie  proper  selection  of  wood  for  the 
cuttings.  Experience  lias  shown,  that  clean,  healthy  wood  taken  when 
the  flower  bud  is  about  to  expand  is  the  best  material  for  use;  this  kept 
from  wilting  or  drooping  after  being  put  in  the  sand  will  generally  root, 
while  cuttings  taken  just  below  this  growth  are  often  an  uncertain  quan- 
tity in  the  greenhouse  in  Summer. 

The  requisites  of  success  ai-e,  a  clean  greenhouse,  where  the  air  is 
absolutely  pure  and  free  from  any  decaying  substances;  clean  sand;  the 
free  use  of  the  watering-can  or  syringe;  —  and  even  when  all  these 
requirements  are  given,  certain  varieties  still  insist  on  j'ellowing,  and 
when  once  yellowed,  or  the  leaves  have  dropped,  we  may  say  good-bye 
to  the  cuttings.  Hybrids  and  Mosses  are  uncertain  here,  also;  and  most 
of  them  insist  on  a  permanent  leave  of  absence  after  being  cared  for 
and  treated  as  tenderly  as  we  ma}-. 

Best  Varieties. 

This  is  a  leading  question,  and  one  of  importance  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  Rose  and  its  future.  We  receive  annually  from  foreign 
growers  some  sixty  or  seventy  new  varieties;  and  we  may  consider 
ourselves  fortunate,  if  out  of  the  entire  number  we  are  able  yearly 
to  find  three  or  four  varieties  that  will  stand  the  tests  applied  to 
standard  sorts.  The  prime  requisites  for  a  good  bedding  Eose  are  :  1st. 
Color,  form,  size,  texture  of  bloom.  2d.  Vigor  of  growth  and  healthy 
leafage.  3d.  Freedom  and  continuity  of  bloom.  Varieties  possessing 
these  points  of  excellence  in  a  considerable  degree,  are  entitled  to 
consideration.  The  best  twenty-five  ever-blooming  Roses  for  bedding 
purposes,  measured  by  the  above  standard,  are  :  La  France,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Catharine  Mermet,  Marie  Guillott,  Sou.  de  la  Malmaison,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Mme.  Gabriel  Drevet,  The  Bride,  Sou.  d'un  Ami,  Countess 
de  la  Earth  (or  Duchess  de  Brabant),  Chas.  Rovolli,  Mme.  Angele 
Jacquier,  Mme.  Welche,  La  Princess  Vera,  Sombreul,  Gloire  d'Dijon, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  Letty  Coles,  Pietre  Guillott,  Papa  Gontier,  Antoine 
Verdier,  Sunset,  Mme.  Jos.  Schwartz,  Countess  de  Barbatannes,  Hermosa. 

The  above  will  bear  our  test.  Many  other  very  beautiful  Roses, 
well  worth  extensive  propagation,  are  to  be  found  among  the  following 
sorts.  Many  of  them  possess  charms  unsurpassed  by  our  first  list,  and 
we  would  not  like  to  see  them  discarded  for  little  faults  of  constitution 
or  habit,  —  they  are:  Coquette  de  Lyon,  Mar.  Robert,  Mme.  Watte- 
ville.  Mile.  F.  Krager,  Mme.  Cusin,  Reubens,  Mme.  Dubroca,  Edith 
Gilford,  Camoens,  Grace  Darling,  Comtesse  Riza  du  Pare,  Etoile  de  Lyon  , 
Mme.  Jean  Sisley,  Queen's  Scarlet  or  Agrippina,  Mme.  Lambard, 
Jeanne  Abel,  Maurice  Cuppenheim,  Henri  Meynadier,  Clement  Nab- 
bonnand,  Mme.  Falcot. 

A  group  of  pets  might  be  formed  of  those  varieties,  of  singular 
beauty,  but  of  not  so  strong  constitution  as  those  already  listed,  but  well 
worth  extra  care  and  culture,  and  producing  buds  and  flowers  of  wonder- 
ful colors  :     Ye  Primrose  Dame,  Valle  Chamounix,  Sou.  Therese  Lsvet, 
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Mad.  Capucine,  La  Nuance,  Princess  of  AVales,  Katie  Metchersky, 
Nathalie  Imbert,  Viscountess  cle  Cazes,  Comtesse  de  Nadiallic. 

Of  course,  these  could  be  dispensed  with;  and  I  predict  that  at  no 
ver}-  distant  day,  list  three  will  be  almost  unknown,  because  we  shall  have 
new  varieties  combining  their  unique  colors  with  stronger  growths  and 
better  constitutions. , 

It  would  perhaps  be  a  disappointment  did  we  not  glance  over  the 
later  introductions  to  the  ever-blooming  classes.  The  following,  1  think, 
will  rank  among  our  standard  sorts  :  Countess  Frigneuse,  a  beautiful 
yellow,  of  delicious  scent;  Viscoimtess  Folkstone,  almost  ranking  with 
La  France;  Susanne  Blanchet,  exquisite  shell  pink,  of  splendid  form  ; 
Meteor,  a  hybrid  tea,  of  bright  crimson  color;  Mnie.  Perreau,  a  bright 
silvery  pink  seedling,  of  the  well-known  Sou.  d'un  Ami;  Mme.  A. 
Etienne,  an  apparantly  dwarf-habited  Catharine  Mermet,  with  charming 
buds  of  light  pink;  Luciole,  a  highly-colored  peachy  crimson,  charming  in 
its  tints,  and  deeply  scented, —  the  premier  Rose  of  the  present  year. 

We  have  gone  through  the  list  of  best  Roses;  now,  let  us  i-everse  the 
matter,  and  ask:  why  grow  Mme.  Bravy,  Mme.  L.  Ferrier,  Mme.  Denis, 
Lady  Warrender,  Mme.  Villermoz,  Cornelia  Cook,  Bella,  MUe.  Rachel, 
Sou.  Geo.  Sand,  Tri.  de  Milan,  when  the  Bride,  Marie  Guillott,  and  Som- 
breul  combine  more  good  qualities  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  list 
of  white  varieties  mentioned? 

Among  pink  varieties,  commencing  with  Adam,  Camille  Raoux, 
Marguerite  Ramet,  Flavian  Budillian,  Rose  Xabbonnand,  Bougere,  and 
Le  Florifere,  all  the  good  qualities  of  these  varieties  may  be  found  in 
C.  Mermet,  La  France,  or  Sou.  d'un  Ami.  Among  the  red  varieties,  the 
best  known  are  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  M.  Chebaud  de  St.  Mandrier, 
Alph.  Karr,  Mme.  Brest,  Mme.  A^atry,  Aline  Sisley,  Gen.  de  Tartas, 
Regulus,  Sou.  G.  St.  Pierre,  Dr.  Lisnard,  and  Papa  Gontier.  We  think 
that  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  and  Papa  Gontier  might  be  protitably  grown 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  red  varieties  mentioned. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  at  this  rate  we  would  lose  some  of  the 
most  distinct  types  running  through  our  ever-blooming  Roses.  It  is  well 
to  be  careful  on  this  point,  for  types  in  Roses  exist  as  definitely  as  do 
facial  expressions,  color  of  hair,  and  other  characteristics  in  the  human 
races;  then,  to  avert  any  loss  on  this  score,  let  us  select  the  best  and 
most  [>ronounced  in  the  different  types. 

Type  1.  Beginning  with  the  Duchess  de  Brabant  section,  we  have 
a  number  of  excellent  sorts,  and  we  would  most  certainly  retain  the 
recognized  head  of  the  class;  also,  Mme.  Jos.  Schwartz,  Chas.  RovoUi, 
and  Riza  du  Pare,  but  Sou.  Mme.  Fernet,  Marie  d'Orleans,  Sou.  Rosier- 
iste  Rambeaux,  Mme.  F.  Brassac,  Duchess  Magenta,  L'Elegant, 
Maro-uerite  Fenelon,  or  Mme.  Remond  are  almost  identical  with  the 
type  in  color,  while  lacking  the  good  qualities  found  in  the  three  named, 
and  could  be  dispensed  with  without  loss. 

Type  '2.  Take  the  type  represented  by  Coquette  de  Lyon,  and  fol- 
lowed by  Perfection,  Montplaisir,  Mme.  Devacourt,  Sulphureaux,  Mile. 
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Marie  Aniaiul,aud  Mine.  Cecil  Bertliod.  Mr.  Craig  designated  Coquette 
de  Lyon  as  the  Yellow  Hermosa,  and  if  we  retained  that  we  should 
iJardly  miss  the  others, — for  all  the  other  varieties  are  defective  either 
in  constitution  or  form. 

Type  3.  La  Pactole,  N'arcisse,  Exadolphe,  Empress  Marie  of  Russia, 
Mme.  C.  Kuster,  and  Canari.  Undoubtedly  Mme.  Kuster  leads,  produc- 
ing larger  buds,  and  of  stronger  constitution. 

T}'pe  4.  Commences  with  the  old  Cels,  Tea,  and  is  followed  by 
Aurora,  Mme.  Derroches,  Mme.  Damazain,  La  Sylphide,  Mme.  Angele 
Jacquier,  AVhite  Tea,  Mme.  St.  Joseph,  Louise  de  la  Rive,  Mme.  Bravy, 
and  others .  Louise  de  la  Rive  and  Mme.  Angele  .Lacquier  would  be 
almost  unanimously  selected  to  represent  the  type,  which  is  characterized 
by  slender  growth  and  quantities  of  leafage. 

Type  .5.  Abbe  Rousseau,  Alph.  Mortleman,  La  Tulipe,  Marie 
Ducher,  Belle  Macconuaise,  Countess  de  Caserta,  Eugene  Meynadier, 
Merechal  Bugeaud,  Mme.  jS'oirey,  Pauline  La  Bonte.  We  would  wil- 
lingly discard  all  the  above  if  we  might  retain  Mme.  Welche  and  Mme. 
Watteville,  which  combine  all  the  best  colors  represented  in  the  list, 
without  the  disagreeable  touches  of  dull  violet  or  purple  which  mar  all 
the  others  in  greater  or  less  degree. 

Type  6.  This  is  notable,  for  it  contains  Jean  Fernet,  Perle  de  Lyon, 
Perle  des  Jardins,  Edmond,  Gautier,  Sunset,  Miss  Edith  G-iftord,  and, 
last,  Elizabeth  Grammont;  but  even  with  so  regal  a  list,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Perle  des  Jardins  and  Sunset  are  the  best  varieties. 

We  might  set  aside  further  types,  and  select  the  leader,  but  suffice  it 
to  say,  C.  Barbatannes  is  better  than  Duchess  Thuringe,  Queen  of 
Bourbons,  or  Mme-Bosanquet;  still  the  last  two  forcibly  remind  us  of  the 
olden  time  when  we  did  not  possess  such  gems  as  we  have  at  the  present 
day.  It  may  be  inquired  where  are  Devoniensis,  Mme.  Margottin,  Louis 
Richard,  Mme.  Camille,  Beauty  of  Stapleford,  Souvenir  Elize  Yardon, 
Mme.  Chedane  Guinoiseau,  and  perhaps  others.  The  above  are  so  well- 
known  that  we  might  with  propriety  give  reasons  for  their  omission  from 
the  list.  Devoniensis  is  too  flimsy,  and  lacks  substance.  Mme.  Mar- 
gottin has  the  bad  habit  of  opening  imperfectly;  often  the  petals  rot  at 
the  base;  —  a  charming  combination  of  colors,  but  unsatisfactory  from 
defects  mentioned.  Mme.  Camille,  color  a  dirty,  dingy  Hesh  pink,  but 
admired  by  a  few.  Louis  Richard,  fails  almost  universally  to  open  its 
buds;  though  one  of  the  finest  Roses,  when  perfect,  its  bad  habit  kills 
its  other  good  qualities  of  color  and  constitution.  Beauty  of  Stapleford 
mildews  so  badly  as  to  be  worthless  for  open-air  culture.  Souvenir  Elize 
Vardon,  —  known  as  Laurette,  Clotilde,  Mme.  Adelaide  Ristori,  Southern 
Belle,  and  perhaps  other  names,  —  useful  in  this  country  only  to  fill  the 
pages  of  Rose  catalogues,  but  in  England,  said  to  be  one  of  their  finest 
varieties.  Mme.  C.  Guinoiseau  is  too  nearly  single  for  open-air  culture, 
and  is  superceded  in  color  and  habit  by  the  new  Rose  Comtesse  de 
Erigneuse. 
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Your  essayist  has  a  special  fondness  for  the  Hybrid  Tea  class,  but 
they  are  so  subject  to  black  spot  and  mildew  that  they  cannot  (except 
varieties  mentioned)  be  trusted  to  open-air  culture.  In  this  connection 
might  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  when  it  does 
perfect  itself,  combines  as  many  charms  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  one 
Rose.  It  is  complete  in  itself  when  nicely  developed,  but  it  refuses  to 
thrive  with  the  best  of  culture  in  the  open  air,  and  soon  succumbs  to 
black  spot. 

This  cursory  and  necessarily  incomplete  revieAv  of  the  types  and 
classes  of  ever-blooming  Eoses  will,  I  hope,  be  found  of  use  to  those  who, 
like  the  writer,  desire  the  best  to  be  had  ;  for  life  is  too  short,  and  time 
is  too  valuable  to  waste  in  growing  varieties  of  inferior  merit.  Let  us, 
as  florists,  seek  the  very  best,  and  grow  only  such  varieties  as  are  sure  to 
give  satisfaction.  The  time  was,  when  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  Rose 
would  be  taken  without  question,  but  that  day  has  gone  by  ;  if  we  wish  to 
conserve  and  build  up  our  trade  interests  let  us  disseminate  the  choicest 
varieties,  remembering  that  we  do  not  as  yet  possess  the  absolutely 
perfect  Rose,  and  that  the  best  are  none  too  good.  Intelligent  amateurs 
demand  Roses  of  merit,  and  the}^  don't  want  any  more  bramliles  and 
thorns  with  high-sounding  names  attached, —  they  demand  the  best  we 
have  to  offer. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  nearer  worthless  a  variety  the  greater 
the  ease  in  projDagating,  and  somehow,  the  poorer  the  variety  the  larger 
the~  stock  on  hand,  in  many  cases.  Let  us  have  the  nerve  and  courage 
to  increase  the  dump  heap  by  emptying  our  houses  of  worthless  kinds, 
and  as  we  determine  upon  the  merits  of  the  new  varieties  from  year  to 
year,  as  they  are  introduced,  let  us  have  the  courage  to  condemn  the 
worthless  and  commend  the  good  ;  by  so  doing  we  shall  keep  our  lists 
free  from  inferior  varieties,  and  merit  the  commendation  of  intelligent 
growers  everywhere. 

It  would  seem  useless  to  comment  upon  the  Hybrid  Perjietual  sec- 
tion, after  the  very  careful  and  perfect  manner  that  Mr.  John  Henderson 
went  through  the  list  last  year;  and  we  simply  offer  a  short  list  of  the 
newer  sorts,  which  are  certainly  worthy  of  trial:  Queen  of  Queens,  this 
is  almost  as  free  as  our  would-be  American  Beauty,  alias.  Madam  Ferdi- 
nand Jamain;  and  it  is  clean  in  growth,  beautiful  in  form,  and  of  a  light 
silvery  rose  color.  An  excellent  Rose  for  pot  culture,  L'lrich  Brunner; 
not  a  new  Rose,  but  one  that  deserves  to  be  better  known.  Not  unlike 
Paul  Neron  in  growth,  but  differing  from  that  variety  in  having  beauti- 
fully foniied  shell-shaped  petals.  Mad.  Joseph  Desbois,  said  to  be  a 
cross  between  Baroness  Rothschild  and  a  Tea  variety  growth;  erect  and 
somewhat  slim,  retaining  in  a  marked  degree  the  leafage  of  its  parent, 
but  withal  a  most  beautifully  formed  full  Rose,  almost  pure  white  in 
color, —  a  promising  variety.  Ella  Gordon,  a  finely  formed  scarlet  crimson, 
evidently  having  a  fraction  of  Bourbon  blood  in  its  veins.  This  can  be 
commended  for  its  adaptability  to  pot  culture.  Excellent  in  color,  tine 
in  form,  and  of  good  habit.     Bride  of  Reigate,  is  very  unique  in  color  to 
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say  the  least  —  striped  and  flaked  cream  on  a  crimsou  ground. —  in  every 
other  essential  it  is  like  its  progenitor,  Victor  Verdier.  Mrs.  John  Laing 
is  perhaps  the  very  freest  blooming  Eose  in  the  class  ;  a  Rose  of  very 
great  merit,  and  from  indications  will  do  finely  in  the  forcing  house, 
splendid  in  pots,  and  valuable  in  the  open  ground  :  color  a  silvery  rose 
pink,  very  sweet.  And  last  but  not  least  is  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  one  of 
the  very  finest  Roses  of  its  class,  and  destined  to  become  popular  the 
world  over;  color,  cherrj' crimson;  of  good  size,  and  free  flowering  in  the 
Autumn. 

Mr.  Hill's  essay  was  received  with  applause,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  unaninioush'  tendered  him. 

President  Craig  then  called  upon  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  who 
responded  as  follows.  Mr.  President:  the  essayist,  Mr.  Hill,  has  covered 
the  subject  so  thoroughly  that,  I  think,  he  has  left  hardly  a  word  for  me 
or  for  anybody  else  to  say  that  will  shed  any  additional  light  upon  it. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  on  which  I  would  take  exception 
to  his  position.  He  has  said  that  he  questioned  the  propriety  of  propa- 
gating in  Summer  at  all,  because  of  the  fact  that,  when  carried  over  in 
two-inch  pots,  the  plants  would  eke  out  a  miserable  existence. 

Mr.  Hill  (suggestively).     In  too  small  pots. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Certainly  they  Avould.  But  I  would  liy  no  means 
ask  that  the}'  be  kept  in  small  pots.  We  begin  our  operations  in  propa- 
gating about  the  first  of  June  ;  and  by  the  Pall  we  get  plants  in  four  and 
sometimes  in  five  inch  pots  that  are  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  height, 
according  to  the  variety.  My  method  of  propagating  is  almost  identical 
with  that  which  Mr.  Hill  has  followed  in  the  greenhouses.  The  use  of 
brown  paper,  or  paper  of  any  kind,  which  he  mentions,  is  adopted  by  us 
in  covering  the  cuttings.  By  this  method  of  excluding  the  air  from  the 
cuttings,  the  houses  can  be  kept  in  a  condition  of  cool  ventilation  night 
and  day,  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  an  excessive  wind  storm.  The  paper, 
when  put  over  the  cuttings  and  wetted,  of  course  excludes  the  air;  and 
it  is  essential  that  this  should  be  done.  At  the  same  time  the  ventilators 
are  kept  open  in  order  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  sweet. 
There  is  another  point  which  we  consider  one  of  vast  importance,  and 
that  is  to  reduce  the  temperature  as  far  as  we  can  by  splashing  the  walk 
with  water.  By  this  practice  the  temperature  is  reduced  nearty  ten 
degrees,  —  a  most  important  matter  in  Summer  propagation.  When  we 
cover  the  outside  with  lath  shutters,  the  temperature  is  probably  ten 
degrees  lower  than  it  would  be  in  an  ordinary  shade,  because  of  our 
keeping  the  paths  wet,  and  also  as  much  of  the  house  as  we  possibly  can. 
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Another  point  —  one  on  which  I  tliiuk  Mr.  Hill  did  not  touch  at  all  — is 
this:  that  after  the  cuttings  are  potted  off,  we  follow  the  same  method  that 
we  adopt  with  the  cuttings  in  the  bench.  That  is,  we  cover  the  cuttings, 
after  being  potted,  with  paper  as  before,  and  keep  them  wet  two  or  three 
or  four  days,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  atmospher4  I  think  that 
that  is  of  vast  importance.  Again:  in  varieties  such  as  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
which  often  have  not  so  much  foliage  on  (owing  to  the  way  the  cuttings 
are  made)  as  the  Tea  varieties  have,  we  use  cocoanut  fibre  sprinkled  over 
the  pots,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sun's  rays  from  drying  them  up  too  quickly. 
The  fibre  is  kept  on  as  long  as  it  will  remain  on. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Boxsall,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  inquired,  whether,  as 
a  final  result,  a  plant  taken  from  a  flowering  shoot  will  be  better  than 
one  taken  from  what  is  known  as  "a  blind  shoot,'' — will  the  former 
make  a  plant  that  will  produce  more  flowers  than  a  plant  from  the  other, 
in  the  course  of  a  Winter's  forcing  ? 

Mr.  John  N.  May  responded.  A  discussion  has  been  carried  on, 
if  not  in  the  public  papers  certainly  among  growers,  for  some  years,  on 
this  very  point;  and  I  will  here  state  the  i-esult  of  my  own  observations 
from  a  practical  standpoint.  By  way  of  settling  the  question  to  my  own 
satisfaction,  I  made  an  experiment  six  years  ago,  on  the  1st  da}'  of 
January.  I  took  one  thousand  cuttings  from  blooming  wood  of  Catharine 
Mermet,  and  one  thousand  cuttings  from  blind  wood  in  healthy  condi^ 
tion.  I  kept  them  exclusively  for  that  season,  and  planted  them  as  my 
stock  for  that  year.  I  am  free  to  say  to  you  that  the  one  thousand 
plants  planted  from  the  blind  wood  were  just  as  healthy,  and  as  good  in 
eveiy  way,  as  the  one  thousand  propagated  from  blooming  shoots. 
[Applause.]  * 

President  Craig.  We  have  indulged  in  somewhat  of  a  digression, 
but  not,  I  think,  without  profit,  as  it  was  on  a  very  interesting  point. 
We  will  now  return  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  proper  —  "The 
Summer  Propagation  of  Eoses," — and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Antoine  Wintzer,  in  regard  to  his  experience  in  Summer  propagation. 

Mr.  Ax^ToiNE  WiXTZER,  of  West  Grove,  Penn.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  afraid  that  I  am  unable  to  discuss  the  subject  as  fully  as  I  otherwise 
might,  because  of  the  suddenness  of  the  call  you  have  made  upon  me. 
I  will,  however,  state  a  little  of  my  experience  in  growing  Summer  Hoses. 
My  experience  has  been  entirely  different  from  the  system  followed  by 
Mr.  Hih  and,  in  part,  by  Mr.  Henderson.  The  method  we  persue  is  one 
that  is  adaptcil  to  our  locality.     We  propagate  a  great  many  Roses  in  the 
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Litter  part  of  the  Summei' and  ill  the  early  Fall;  and  the  system  is  one 
that  I  have  pursued  for  the  past  seventeen  years.  My  system  of  grow- 
ing the  stock-plants  differs  from  that  which  lias  been  described  here  in 
this,  that  I  do  not  use  manure  to  fertilize  the  soil.  We  grow  all  the 
wood  under  glass,  and,  during  the  month  of  June  or  the  early  part  of 
July,  we  bench  our  stock  plants,  which  we  take  from  two-and-a-half-inch 
pots.  We  do  not  commence  to  make  cuttings  until  the  latter  part  of 
August  or  the  first  of  September,  and  we  propagate  the  bulk  of  our 
stock  during  the  months  of  September  and  October.  We  propagate  all 
our  cuttings  in  houses,  and  do  not  follow  the  frame  system  at  all.  We 
use  no  bottom  heat  until  the  weather  requires  it.  For  instance,  say 
about  the  first  of  September,  —  if  the  weather  is  warm  at  that  time  we  use 
no  heat  whatever.  For  shading  the  cuttings,  we  whitewash  the  outside 
of  the  glass  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  clay.  When  preparing  our 
houses,  Ave  empty  a  house  and  till  it  with  about  two  or  two-and-a-half 
inches  of  clean  sand.  We  use  nothing  but  sand.  I  formerly  used  moss 
for  lining  the  bottom  of  the  benches,  but  discontinued  it;  as  I  found  that 
I  could  do  just  as  well  without  it.  We  pack  our  sand  as  tightly  as  we 
can  because  we  use  sharp,  course  sand.  Then  we  commence  to  put  in 
our  cuttings,  and  we  find  we  can  grow  them  without  any  difficulty. 
Having  our  cuttings  in  the  house,  we  can  handle  them  more  easily  than 
we  could  in  a  frame  or  in  an}"  other  way. 

The  main  points  are  these  :  The  difficulty  of  rooting  Roses  in  hot 
weather  is  owing  to  the  excessive  evaporation.  The  utmost  caution 
must  be  observed  in  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  they  are  planted,  as 
they  would  need  to  be  frequently  sprinkled, —  sometimes  as  often  as  four 
or  five  times  a  day;  after  which  one  or  two  sprinklings  are  sufficient, 
this  depending  a  great  deal  upon  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  On 
cloudy  or  rainy  dnys  they  require  less.  We  are  very  cautious  not  to 
allow  the  atmosphere  of  a  house  to  become  diy.  We  give  them  no 
ventilation  unless  the  weather  is  very  warm.  We  generally  fill  up  a 
section  of  eight  or  ten  houses  as  fast  as  we  can  get  them  jilanted.  There 
is  always  a  good  circulation  of  air  in  the  house  itself,  as  the  houses  are 
all  open  uiidemeath.  Of  course,  the  larger  the  building  the  more  air 
there  is  in  it. 

In  regard  to  the  length  of  time  which  the  cuttings  require  for  root- 
ing, the  length  is  the  same  as  that  described  in  Mr.  Hill's  essay,  —  that  is, 
they  are  usually  ready  to  pot  in  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days  after  they  are 
planted.      After  taking  them  out  of  the  cutting  bench,  we   shade  our 
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cuttings  very  little  even  in  the  beginning.  We  have  the  house  ready  to 
put  our  plants  in  after  they  are  potted.  "We  fill  it  up,  give  them  a 
thorough  watering,  and  sprinkle  them  frequently  for  a  few  da3^s,  after 
which  they  require  the  usual  treatment  that  any  other  young  growing 
stock  requires.  In  following  that  S3'stem  I  have  always  had  very  good 
success.  We  think  it  about  as  economical  and  satisfactory  as  any  S3^stem 
known.     If  there  is  any  better  one  we  would  like  to  hear  of  it. 

That  which  I  have  stated  is,  in  general,  our  S3'stem  of  growing  our 
Fall  Roses.  They  are  usuall}-  potted  during  October  or  November,  and 
in  soil  that  is  not  ver}'  rich.  They  remain  in  those  pots  until  they  are 
ready  for  shipping  either  b3'  mail  or  for  the  general  florist  trade.  During 
the  month  of  December  they  generally  get  a  rest.  We  keep  the  tempera- 
ture moderatel3'  warm,  and  during  January  or  February  we  top-dress 
them,  after  which  they  start  off  ver3^  nicel3^  This  top-dressing  S3'stem, 
I  believe,  is  not  usually  followed  by  other  growers.  From  two  to  four 
weeks  after  this  they  are  in  prime  condition  for  shipping. 

Mr.  E.  L.  KoETiiEN.     With  what  material  do  you  top-dress? 

Mr.  WiNTZEK.  With  the  same  qualit3'  of  soil  that  we  use  for  potting 
3-ouug  plants.  We  use  good  fresh  loam  and  put  on  enough  sand  to 
lighten  it.  We  have  no  set  rule  of  measure  for  the  quantity  of  sand 
used.  If  the  soil  is  very  heavy  it  requires  more  sand,  and  if  it  is  light  it 
requires  less;  the  light  sandy  soils  require  none  at  all. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Walker,  of  New  Albany,  Ind.  Allow  me  a  word  upon 
a  matter  of  detail,  to  which  no  attention  has  been  called,  concerning 
Summer  propagation  in  hot-bed  frames.  I  have  had  a  little  experience 
in  that  particular,  and  have  found  that  some  varieties  need  a  great  deal 
more  heat  than  others.  I  have  found  that  Perle  des  Jardins,  and  Roses 
of  that  class,  require  considerable  heat;  and  that  the  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
and  those  of  that  class,  do  better  if  there  is  ver^'  little  heat  given  them. 
If  there  is  too  much  heat,  the  latter  are  not  apt  to  do  well.  I  regard 
that  as  a  very  important  point;  and  I  think,  that  on  that  account,  it  is 
better  to  have  separate  frames  for  the  different  classes,  and  to  have  the 
varieties  classified  so  as  to  better  distinguish  between  those  that  require 
the  heat  and  those  that  do  not. 

Mr,  E.  L.  KOETHEN,  of  Zanesville,  O.  Last  Winter  —  about  the 
middle  of  February — I  had  quite  a  quantity  of  Roses  that  were  well- 
rooted  in  two-inch  pots,  —  nice  plants.  I  had  no  room  for  them  in  my 
house,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  it  would  be  a  good  plan,  in  utilizing 
the  space,  to  put  them  in  a  hot-bed, — which  I  did.     I  potted  them  in 
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tliree-iucli  jiots  —  thoiiii'h  the}'  were  hardly  ready  for  three-inch  pots  — 
and  placed  them  in  a  hot-hed.  Tliis  was  in  the  middle  of  Februar}-. 
The  result  was  the  finest  lot  of  three-inch  Roses  that  I  ever  saw.  They 
were  of  a  thrifty,  hardy  growth.  So  that  when  the  rush  for  the  mailing 
and  home  trade  came,  my  three-inch  plants  were  better  than  the  plants 
I  had  in  the  greenhouse. 

Mr.  J.  X.  May  (after  a  pause).  If  there  is  no  disposition  to  con- 
tinue the  discusion,  I  would  make  a  motion  to  adjourn,  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  collection  of  dues. 

President  Craig.  Before  putting  the  question  on  the  motion,  the 
Chair  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Society  to 
have  a  session  this  evening.  The  absence  of  two  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  selected  as  essayists  has  left  us  a  little  short  of  matter,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  wishes  to  hold  a  session  this  evening  to  make  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  programme;  but  will  be  governed  by  the  action  of 
the  Convention  as  to  whether  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  hold  an  evening 
session  here  or  not. 

The  Chair  has  been  asked  by  the  Secretary  to  remind  you  of  the 
existence  of  the  Question  Box.  If  any  one  present  wishes  to  propound 
a  question,  and  will  kindly  drop  a  transcript  of  the  question  into  the 
Box  on  the  table  before  me,  the  Chair  will  endeavor  to  have  the  same 
answered. 

Mr.  JoHX  N.  Mat.  By  way  of  testing  the  sentiment  of  the 
Convention  on  the  question,  I  move  that  an  adjournment  be  now 
ordered  until  tomorrow  (Wednesday)  morning,  at  9  o'clock. 

Adopted  without  objection. 

Adjourned. 


SECOND   DAY  — MORNING. 

AVednesday",  August  17th,  1887. 
President  Craig,  before  taking  up   the    programme  for  the   day, 
made   announcements,  in   compliance  with   requests,  of  the   time   and 
place   of  meeting   of  State  delegations  for  the  election   of  State  Vice- 
Presidents,  etc. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1887-88. 

President  Craig.  The  first  business  in  order  this  morning  is 
nominations  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Nominations  for  President 
are  now  in  order. 
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Mr.  Geo.  C.  Evaxs,  of  Philadelphia.  I  nonnnate  Mr.  J.  M.  Jordan, 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  for  President. 

Mr.  D.  D.  L.  Faksox,  of  Philadelphia.  I  propose  to  put  in  nomina- 
tion for  President,  a  gentleman  who  does  not  require  any  introduction  on 
my  part  ;  one  whose  interest  in  this  Society,  from  its  inception,  is  Avell 
known;  a  gentleman  who  deserves  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Society,  because  of  the  manifold  labors  he  has  performed  in  its  behalf. 
"When  I  sa}'  that  I  present  tlie  name  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Hill,  of  Piichmond, 
Ind.,  I  believe  that  I  am  but  voicing  the  almost  unanimous  preference 
of  the  delegates  to  this  Convention. 

[Note. —  Here  the  tumult  of  enthusiasm  which  broke  forth  with  the 
announcement  of  Mr.  Hill's  name,  was  renewed.] 

Mr.  W.  K.  Harris,  of  Philadelphia.  I  nominate  Mr.  Peter  Hen- 
derson, of  Xew  Jersey,  for  President.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  I  decline  the  honor.  I  think  the  office 
can  be  much  better  tilled  by  a  man  younger  than  myself. 

Mr.  E.  "\V.  Parsoxs,  of  "West  Chester,  X.  Y.  I  nominate  Mr. 
Eobert  Craig,  of  Philadelphia.     [Applause.] 

President  Craig.  While  highly  appreciating  the  honor  of  the 
nomination,  I,  too,  must  decline.  I  think  the  office  is  one  that  should 
go  around  each  year. 

Mr.  H.  A.  SiEDRECHT.  I  would  like  to  nominate  for  President,  a 
gentleman  whom  you  all  well  know,  Mr.  John  X.  May,  of  Summit, 
N.  J.     [xVpplause.] 

Mr.  John  o^.  ]May.  I  highh-  appreciate  the  honor  that  Mr.  Siebrecht 
wishes  to  bestow  upon  me;  but  I  am  most  emphatically  of  the  oijinion, 
that  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  named  (Mr.  Hill)  is  pre- 
eminently entitled  to  the  office.  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  all  my 
friends  here  that  I  do  not  wish  to  have  the  office,  but  that  I  do  wish  to 
see  Mr.  Hill  have  it;  and  I  would  not  onl}-  request  them  to  vote  for  him, 
but  I  would  ask  all  the  members  to  join  in  giving  him  a  unanimous 
vote  when  a  ballot  is  being  taken  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  W.  Langstaff,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  florists  of  the 
State  from  which  I  come  feel  highly  complimented  by  the  recognition 
which  they  have  received  this  morning  in  the  support  given  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Hill.  I  know  that  if  that  gentleman  is  placed  in  the 
executive  chair  of  this  Society,  the  members  of  this  Convention  will 
never  have  reason  to  regret  their  selection.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Hill  is 
one  of  the  grandest  men  whom  Indiana  could  present  before  you  today 
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for  the    nomination.     lie  is  one  of  tlie  founders  of  the  Association, — 
Avas  the  first  Secretar}''  of  it,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  for  it. 

I  ina}-  add  here  that,  as  this  nomination  has  gone  to  the  East  at  both 
of  our  annual  Conventions,  we  feel  that  it  ought  now  to  come  to  the 
Middle  States.  When  j'ou  come  to  Indiana  and  present  yourselves  to 
Mr.  Hill,  you  will  tind  a  gentleman  who  will  entertain  you,  and  give  j'ou 
all  the  information  that  it  ma}'  be  possible  for  him  to  give.  If  he  is 
chosen,  I  believe  that  when  we  again  assemble  in  Convention,  at  the 
close  of  the  ensuing  year,  every  gentleman  who  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  every  lady,  too,  will  feel  satisfied  with  the 
administration  of  l)rother  Hill. 

On  motion,  the  nominations  for  President  here  closed. 
The   Secretary,  after  an  inspection  of  the  list,  reported  that  the 
only  nominations  (omitting  the  names  of  those  who  had  declined  nomi- 
nation) were  Messrs.  E.  Gurney  Hill  and  J.  M.  Jordan. 

President  Craig  announced  that  nominations  for  First  Vice- 
President  were  now  open. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  I  nominate  Mr.  John  N".  May,  of  Sum- 
mit, X.  J. 

Mr.  E.  L.  KoETHEN.  I  nominate  Mr.  Henry  A.  Siebrecht,  of  New 
York. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  Anderson,  of  Flushing,  X.  Y.,  there  being 
no  other  names  mentioned,  the  nominations  closed. 

President  Craig.  The  next  office  for  which  nominations  are  in 
order  is  certainly  the  most  important  of  them  all  —  that  of  Secretary. 

Mr.  John  X.  May,  of  Summit,  X.  J.  I  would  like  to  nominate  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  secretaryship,  Mr.  Edwin  Lonsdale,  as  he  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  men  we  could  have  in  the  office.  His  untiring 
energy,  his  extraordinary  perseverance,  his  genial  disposition,  his  efforts 
to  oblige  everybody,  and  to  give  all  the  information  that  he  can  possibly 
give,  and  his  success  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  the  Society  entitle 
him,  I  think,  to  some  public  expression  of  the  respect  and  appreciation 
which  we  all  feel  for  him.     [Great  applause.] 

Mr.  Edwin  Lonsdale,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  President  and  gentle- 
men: I  thank  you  verj'  sincerel}-  for  the  mention  of  my  name  in  connec- 
tion with  the  honor  of  a  re-nomination;  but  under  the  circumstances,  I 
must  decline  to  be  considered  a  candidate. 

Mr.  ,J.  C.  Vaughan,  of  Chicago.  ]Mr.  President,  if  Mr.  Lonsdale 
cannot  and  will  not  accept  this  office,  as  I  understand  to  be  the  fact,  I 
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Avould  name  for  the  place,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart,  of  Boston.  [Applause.] 
"We  all  know  Mr.  Stewart;  we  are  awai'e  of  how  careful  and  diligent  he 
is  in  his  business,  and  we  realize  that  any  work  committed  to  him  will 
certainly  not  be  neglected  in  his  hands.  He  will  have  the  affairs  of  the 
office  attended  to  promptly,  and  will  keep  the  business  well  in  hand. 
Personally,  I  know  that  Mr.  Stewart  is  the  right  man  for  the  place. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Calder,  of  Boston.  As  a  life  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  as  a  member  of  the  Boston  Gardeners'  and 
Florists'  Club,  and  as  one  who  has  enjoyed  a  long  acquaintance  with  the 
gentleman  just  named,  I  beg  permission  to  heartil}'  endorse  the  senti- 
ments that  have  been  expressed  concerning  Mr.  Stewart.  I  know  that 
he  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  characteristics  that  are  indispen- 
sable for  a  successful  incumbent  of  the  secretaryship  of  an  association 
as  large  as  that  of  the  American  Florists.  In  business  and  social  intei'- 
course,  he  is  a  gentleman  who  has  always  been  easily  approachable,  one 
who  will  pay  due  deference  to  the  inquiries  of  all,  and  one  whose  business 
interests  and  habits  are  such  as  to  commend  him  to  everybody  who  may 
have  anj^  business  communication  with  him.  His  own  business  interests 
are  in  such  a  condition  that  he  can  readily  arrange  to  give  to  his  position 
in  this  Association  the  time  which  such  a  position  in  an  Association  as 
large  as  this  one  absolutel}"  requires.  Finally,  the  gentleman  we  are 
talking  about  so  well  fills  a  place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  associates, 
that  they  feel  impelled  to  recommend  him  heartily.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Charles  Akderp':^^^  ■"■'  -ew  York,  moved  that  nominations 
for  Secretaiy  now  close,  and  that  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Boston,  be  declared 
the  nominee  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

President  Craig  (after  an  interval  of  wailing,  during  which  no 
other  nomination  was  made)  called  for  a  vote,  when  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Anderson  was  adopted  without  objection. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Steavart,  of  Boston,  in  obedience  to  repeated  calls,  came 
forward  to  the  platform,  and,  when  the  applause  had  subsided,  said  : 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  :  All  I  can  say  is,  I  thank  you.  I  appreciate  more 
than  my  words  can  express  the  compliment  you  have  paid  me.  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  speaking  in  public.  If  time  were  given  me  to  prepare 
,  a  written  response,  I  would  perhaps  be  able  to  make  a  more  fitting  one; 
but  as  it  is,  I  can  only  express  ni}-  gratitude  for  this  reception,  which  I 
can  scarcely  understand,  and  do  not  see  why  it  has  been  given.  But  if 
you  see  fit  to  place  me  in  this  responsible  position,  I  promise  at  least  to 
do  the  best  that  I  can  to  fill  the  ollice  honorably  and  creditably.  Again 
I  thank  you.     [Applause.] 
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President  Craig.  The  next  business  in  order  is  the  receiving  of 
nominations  for  Treasurer. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hill.  I  move  the  re-nomination  of  the  present  incum- 
bent, Mr.  Myron  A.  Hunt,  of  Chicago,  111.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
improve  on  that  gentleman.  You  all  know  him  too  well  for  it  to  be 
necessary  for  me  to  utter  one  word  in  his  behalf. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  moved  that  the  nomination  be 
made  unanimous. 

President  Craig,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  nomination,  put  the 
motion  to  a  vote,  and  the  same  was  carried  unanimousl}'. 

THE   MEMBERSHIP   FEE. 

President  Craig.  Before  taking  up  the  regular  programme,  we  will 
devote  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  miscellaneous  business.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  the  Chair  that  the  matter  of  a  proposed  increase  in  the  dues 
should  receive  consideration  at  this  time.  That  subject  is  now  open  for 
discussion. 

Mr.  John  N.  May.  The  matter  of  raising  the  dues  of  members 
has  been  carefully  considered  in  the  Executive  Committee,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  member.  We  found  we  were  curtailed  very 
largely  in  all  our  expenses,  so  much  so  that  we  were  absolutely  obliged 
to  cut  down  some  important  items  of  expenditure  that  we  had  under 
consideration.  In  my  humble  estimate  .^.S  a  year  for  the  continuance  of 
a  membership,  or  for  an  initiation,  is  a  very  small  item,  when  the  amount 
of  work  that  is  done  for  the  interest  and  benefit  of  every  member  of  the 
Association  is  considered.  I  think  that  our  report,  when  placed  in  the 
hands  of  members,  is  honestly  and  absolutely  worth  S5  to  any  man  who 
wants  to  know  anything  about  the  business.  The  best  men  of  the 
country  give  their  time,  their  brains,  and  their  hearts,  to  the  work  unself- 
ishly. In  view  of  these  facts,  I  ask  the  members,  one  and  all,  to  care- 
fully consider  whether  they  ought  not  to  pay  the  extra  dollar  per  year, 
as  proposed. 

Mr.  J.  Horace  McFaklaxd,  of  Ilarrisburg,  Penn.  In  order  to 
bring  the  subject  properly  before  us,  I  move  that  the  dues  of  members 
be  made  $S  per  year. 

Mr.  E.  BoNJSTER,  of  Xenia,  O.,  said,  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  were  many  members  who 
would  pay  S2  willingly,  but  would  object  to  paying  S3;  and  that  many 
who  would  pay  their  §-2  regularly  —  whether  they  attended  the  meeting 
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or  not  —  would  not  pay  S3,  unless  they  were  present  at  a  meeting.  He 
thought  that  the  income  of  the  Society  would  be  larger  with  a  $2  fee 
and  a  larger  membershijj,  than  it  would  be  with  an  increase  of  the  dues 
to  S3  and  the  diminution  in  membership  which  might  follow. 

Mr.  J.  G.  EsLER,  of  Saddle  Eiver,  N.  J.,  remarked,  that  some  regu- 
lation seemed. to  be  necessary  by  which  members,  who  had  joined  the 
Society  at  a  previous  annual  meeting,  should  be  required  to  paj'  the 
annual  dues  in  each  succeeding  year,  whether  present  at  annual  meetings 
or  not. 

Mr.  William  Teaser,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  coincided  in  the  view 
expressed  by  Mr.  Esler,  and  urged  that  it  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  or  Treasurer  to  notify  all  persons  attending  a  previous  annual 
meeting  that  they  were  indebted  to  the  Society  for  their  yearly  dues,  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

President  Craig.  I  will  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary,  that  he 
has  been  very  diligent  in  trying  to  collect  the  dues,  and  has  notified 
every  one  of  the  delinquent  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  argued  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  distinguishing  between  persons  who  might  take  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  without  having  paid  any  dues  and 
others  who  were  bona  fide  members.  In  order  that  only  those  who  were 
actually  entitled  to  vote  should  take  part  in  election  of  officers  on  the 
following  day,  he  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  au 
alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  all  paid-up  members. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Foster  having  risen  to  a  point  of  order  — 
President  Craig  here  ruled  that,  as  one  day's  previous  notice  of  a  pro- 
posed change  of  the  By-Laws  was  required  by  the  By-Laws  themselves, 
the  motion  to  increase  the  membership-fee  was  out  of  order,  and  could 
not  be  entertained  at  this  time.  He  therefore  declared  the  pending 
question  to  be  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Evans;  viz.,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the 
paid-up  members,  and  that  those  only  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Mr.  CiiAS.  Anderson  said,  he  regarded  the  motion  as  unnecessary, 
as  the  badge  of  the  Society  worn  by  a  member  was  a  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  right  to  membex'ship,  and  this  badge  had  been  issued 
only  to  those  who  had  paid  their  dues.  lie  said  the  Convention  had 
started  out  to  discuss  the  proposed  increase  of  the  membership-fee,  and 
hoped  that  that  question  would  not  be  dropped  without  some  definite 
expression  of  opinion  upon  it.    He  thought  that  members  would  willingly 
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pay  S3  or  even  s"),  if  necessary,  for  the  support  of  the  Society.  He 
spoke  of  the  labors  of  the  Secretary,  and  contended  that  his  salary 
should  be  double  the  amount  he  was  receiving. 

^Ir.  Jas.  D.  Eayxolds,  of  Riverside,  111.,  thought  that  the  badge 
was  not  a  sufficient  evidence  of  membership,  from  its  liability  to  get  lost 
or  mislaid. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Bonsall,  of  Salem,  O.,  remarked  that  if  it  was 
clearly  understood  that  no  one  should  be  entitled  to  vote  who  had  not 
paid  his  dues,  there  was  honor  enough  in  the  Society,  he  thought,  to 
stand  by  that  understanding. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Eyaxs  replied,  that  as  the  public  and  florists  generally 
had  been  invited  to  the  hall  to  hear  the  discussions,  he  believed  that 
some  precautions  were  necessary  to  identif}'  the  members. 

President  Craig  again  stated  the  questioii,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
G.  C.  Evans;  and,  upon  a  vote  being  taken  by  rising,  the  motion  was 
defeated,  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  W.  Laxgstaff,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  spoke  in  favor  of  provid- 
ing a  more  substantial  badge;  and  said,  that  owing  to  the  inferiority  of 
the  badge  supplied  this  year,  several  had  ali'eady  been  broken  and  lost. 

Mr.  John  N.  May  said,  that  Mr.  Langstaff  had  called  attention  to 
one  of  the  reasons  why  an  increase  of  the  dues  to  three  dollars  was 
asked  for  :  the  funds  of  the  Society  were  not  in  a  condition  to  justify 
us  in  furnishing  a  more  expensive  badge. 

ROSES  ON  stocks  FOR  WINTER   FORCING. 

Mr.  Charles  Anderson,  of  Flushing,  X.  Y.,  here  read  a  paper 
on  the  above  named  subject,  which  was  listened  to  with  much  interest, 
and  vigorously  applauded.     It  was  as  follows: 

3Ir.  President  and  Gentleynen: 

In  undertaking  to  address  you  on  this  subject  —  Roses  on  Stocks  for 
Winter  Forcing  —  it  is  my  wish  to  confine  the  matter  strictly  to  AVinter 
forcing  for  flowers.  I  can  only  offer  you  the  results  of  ni}-  practice  and 
observation,  and  shall  be  as  brief  as  practicable.  The  subject  is  one  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  trade,  being,  as  it  is,  surrounded  b}-  so 
many  different  conditions  of  climate,  soils,  and  treatment. 

This  would  seem  to  account  for  the  somewhat  diverse  opinions  held 
by  the  equally  good  Rosarians  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  I 
can  lay  claim  to  no  more  knowledge  on  the  subject  than  most  of  you, 
and  would  have  preferred  being  a  listener  rather  than  a  speaker;  but 
hope  to  suggest   to  your  minds,  thoughts  and  points  of  interests,  that, 
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through  amicable  discussion,  may  be  of  value  to  us  all.     To  avoid  con- 
fusion and  make  my  meaning  clearex',  I  propose  to  treat  of  — 

1st.     Tea  Roses  on  Stocks. 

•2d.     Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Remontant  Roses  on  Stocks. 

American  florists  can  never  be  accused  of  a  lack  of  energy  or  enter- 
prise in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  best  px'oducts  of  the  best  Rosarians  in 
Europe. 

Thousands  of  dollars,  and  valuable  time  and  patience,  have  been 
spent  in  experiments  to  find  a  worked  Rose  that  would  excel  in  pro- 
ductiveness and  quality  of  growth  and  flowers  a  plant  on  its  own  roots. 
So  little  success  has  attended  these  efforts,  that  at  the  present  time, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  verdict  would  be  for  plants  on  their  own 
roots.  Yet,  to  condemn  a  method  of  growing  and  propagation  so  exten- 
sively pracli'^ed  among  Rosarians  in  the  old  world,  without  some 
explanation,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  unreasonable. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  might  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  disfavor 
that  worked  Roses  have  fallen  into,  is  that  they  are  on  stocks  whose 
habits  and  inclinations  are  to  rest  in  midwinter,  despite  all  the  efforts  of 
treatment  to  keep  them  going.  Another  is,  they  are  usually  worked  too 
high  for  our  method  of  growing,  necessitating  the  exposure  of  the  stock, 
which  is  very  injurious  to  the  plants.  How  far  the  changes  that  have 
been  introduced,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  methods  of  cultivation,  may 
be  responsible  for  this,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  In  the  early  days 
of  Rose  growing,  when  the  solid  bed,  two  feet  or  more  in  depth,  was  used, 
there  was  seldom  any  complaint  of  Roses  on  stocks  being  unsatisfactory. 
But  with  the  raised  bench  system  of  growing  has  come  general  dissatis- 
faction. Onp  *'  '  '<?  must  be  said,  that  the  benches  are  getting  shallower 
every  year  as  a>  ^h,  ten  inches  used  to  be  considered  the  limit  at  one  time, 
but  three-and-a-half  inches  is  the  point  that  they  have  now  reached  as 
to  de2)ih.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  method  precludes  any  possible 
chance  for  a  Rose  on  a  stock  being  satisfactory. 

I  might  just  here  call  to  your  minds,  that  all  the  new  Roses  have 
reached  us  as  woi-ked  plants.  Some  of  the  first  plants  of  Perle  des 
Jardins  imported  were  worked  on  Manetti  stocks,  and  were  planted  in  a 
solid  bed,  and  forced  successfully  for  eight  or  nine  years.  And  there  are 
few  among  you  but  what  may  recall  some  grand  old  Marechal  Niel 
growing  robust  and  strong,  Avorked  on  a  iManetti  or  other  stock,  of 
much  greater  age,  as  well  as  other  varieties  of  Teas  that  have  been,  and 
are  still,  growing  successfully  on  stocks. 

With  the  Roses  that  have  been  intx'oduc'ed  recently, —  many  of  them 
lacking  in  vigor,  and  being  more  liable  to  disease,  and  consequently 
more  difficult  to  manage, —  it  may  become  a  necessity  for  us  to  find  a  stock 
which  ■will  be  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  [)roducing  Winter  flowei's,  and 
.giving  more  strength  and  vigor  to  the  weak  varieties  of  Tea  Roses  that 
we  have  to  grow. 
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The  Proper  Selection  of  a  Stock. 

The  essential  points  in  a  good  Rose  stock  for  our  purposes  would  be 
a  strong,  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  with  good  librous  root  action,  and  fine, 
healthy  clean  foliage;  free  from,  or  not  liable  to  mildew,  rust,  or  disease, 
with  Tea  blood  enough  in  it  to  insure  its  growing  qualities  in  Winter. 

It  is  a  well-knowu  fact,  that  Roses  with  Tea  blood  in  them  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  through  the  Winter  more  freely  than  other  varieties,  and 
will  start  before  other  varieties  after  being  dormant.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  would  seem  to  point  to  this  class  of  Roses  to  select  our  stock 
from.  It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  some  varieties  of  Roses  will  do 
well  in  some  soils  and  be  almost  a  failure  in  others.  So  that  the  proper 
selection  of  the  stock  suited  to  your  own  particular  soil  and  cultural 
treatment  must  devolve  on  each  of  you. 

The  varieties  that  I  have  found  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  named 
are  the  following:  Marechal  Robert,  Sou.  d'un  Amie,  Perle  des  Jardins, 
Solfaterre,  La  Marque,  Banksia.  This  list  could  be  extended  consider- 
ably; but,  as  before  stated,  if  anyone  should  have  a  Rose  that  does  poorly 
with  him,  the  best  way  is  to  work  it  on  the  Rose  that  does  the  best  with 
him. 

The  Influence  of  the  Stock  on  the  Scio7i. 

It  has  always  been  admitted  that  under  proper  conditions  the  stock 
has  a  beneficial  influence  over  the  scion,  giving  it  more  vigor  and 
strength,  and  in  some  instances  eliminating  disease  from  the  variety 
worked,  which  the  increased  vigor  imparted  by  the  stock  was  no  doubt  a 
factoV  in  bringing  about. 

But,  unfortunately,  unless  proper  care  is  exercised  in  selection  of 
the  stocks  and  scions,  and  in  the  manipulation  afterwards,  these  advan- 
tages may  be  all  lost,  and  in  fact  become  a  detriment  to  the  future  of  the 
plant. 

The  Way  to  Procure   Stocks. 

One  of  the  best  and  easiest  plans  to  procure  stocks  is  to  take  cuttings 
from  the  strongest  growing  Noissette  or  Tea,  in  the  month  of  March, 
making  them  three  or  four  inches  long,  without  any  eye  at  the  base  of 
the  cutting  and  if  obtainable  only  one  eye  at  the  top.  After  they  are 
rooted  they  should  be  potted  off,  and  receive  the  same  care  and  attention 
as  other  Tea  Roses  have,  keeping  them  in  health  until  wanted  for  use. 
They  should  be  quite  large  enough  to  work  the  following  Winter. 

I  will  not  assert  that  a  cutting  made  as  described  will  not  sucker, 
but  the  chances  of  it  doing  so  are  greatly  diminished.     In  fact,  there  is 
no  chfince  for  it  to  do  so  until  latent  buds  form  on  the  old  roots,  which  I . 
have  no't  seen  occur  often  in  plants  worked  in  the  way  I  shall  describe. 

If  the  stocks  have  been  managed  properly,  and  well  ripened  off  in  a 
cold  frame,  they  will  be  in  sufficiently  hard  condition  to  graft  in  January. 
I  much  prefer  grafting  to  budding,  for  in  budding  it  is  necessary  to  put 
the  bud  on  the  side  of  the  stock,  and  stub  or  cut  back  the  top  after  the 
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biul  has  taken.  ]S[o\v,  I  have  found  on  close  examination  that  tliis  por- 
tion of  the  stock  in  budded  plants  seldom  heals,  —  or  vn  other  words,  the 
bark  rarely  covers  this  stub.  If  the  stock  remains  above  ground  it 
becomes  hard  and  dried;  if  it  should  be  below  the  surface  it  usually  rots 
and  disease  ensues.  In  grafting  this  can  be  avoided.  It  will  of  course 
be  necessary  to  prepare  the  stocks  a  week  or  two  in  advance  of  the  time 
that  you  propose  operating  on  them,  by  placing  them  in  a  Eose-growing 
temperature.  There  should  be  good  root  action  and  flow  of  sap  estab- 
lished before  the  operation  is  attempted. 

When  everything  is  in  condition  they  may  be  grafted.  Now,  there 
are  a  good  many  ways  of  grafting,  and  all  of  them  have  heretofore  been 
good  enough  as  long  as  the  grafts  grew,  but  yet  there  must  be  a  prefer- 
ence. My  plan  is  to  shake  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  and  cut  oif  the  tops 
as  low  down  as  possible,  —  the  cut  of  the  scion  and  the  cut  on  the  stock 
to  be  exactly  alike  so  that  there  is  a  close  union  of  the  two,  —  top,  bottom, 
and  sides.  A  Arm  tie  of  a  few  turns  to  bind  the  parts  together  completes 
the  operation.  They  should  be  plunged  up  to  the  top  of  the  stock  in 
sand,  giving  a  gentle  bottom  heat  of  seventy-five  to  eighty  degrees,  keep- 
ing them  rather  close  for  about  a  week.  As  soon  as  they  show  signs  of 
having  taken,  the  close  treatment  might  be  gradually  replaced  by  lower 
temperature.  They  can  be  lifted  from  the  sand  and  potted,  —  care  being 
taken  to  put  them  deep  enough.  The  scion  and  the  slock  should  have 
become  perfectly  united,  and  in  most  cases  young  roots  will  have  formed 
from  the  scion  as  Avell.  If  such  should  be  the  case,  you  have  a- plant 
that  is  helping  the  stock,  as  well  as  the  stock  helping  the  plant,  and  they 
will  grow  together,  —  the  stock  not  outgrowing  the  plant  nor  the  plant 
outgrowing  the  stock. 

This  T  regard  as  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  stock  and  working 
them,  for  the  following  reasons:  the  liability  of  the  stock  to  sucker, 
which  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  worked  Roses,  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  "•  long-leggy  "  stock  is  avoided,  making  it 
possible  to  plant  them  in  a  shallow  bench  or  pot  without  exposing  the 
stock  above  ground.  And  the  scion  is  put  on  a  stock  with  the  same 
general  habit  and  chai'acter,  and  will  grow  under  the  same  treatment, 
with  increased  strength  and  vigor. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  should  be  so  favored  with  soil,  locatioQ,  or 
other  conditions,  that  all  Roses  will  do  well  with  him,  it,  of  course,, 
would  be  unwise  for  him  to  change  the  methods  by  which  his  success  is 
brought  about.  But  in  view  of  the  many  diseasa*  of  the  Rose  that  have 
appeared,  I  may  be  excused  for  drawing  your  attention  to  the  necessity 
that  ma}^  arise  of  trying  to  build  up  the  constitution  of  our  Roses.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  have  ai  rived  at  the  point  of  excellence  where  experi- 
ments sliould  stop  and  further  research  be  suspended.  I  think  that  at 
the  present  time  there  is  needed,  more  than  ever,  mutual  counsel,  advice, 
and  comparison  of  views,  in  regard  to  this  and  other  matters. 
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Ihjhrid  Perpetuals  on  Stocks  or  on  their  own  Boots. 

Tlie  few  "words  I  have  to  say  on  this  suhject  will  not  detain  you 
long,  the  vai'ieties  that  can  be  profitably  grown  for  Winter  tlowers  being 
so  few.  The  fact  that  we  are  able  to  select  only  some  ten  or  twelve 
sorts  out  of  hundreds  of  tine  varieties,  discarding  manj^  of  the  kinds 
which  they  consider  superior  to  the  varieties  we  esteem  the  best,  has 
often  caused  surprise  among  foreign  Rosarians.  In  speaking  on  this 
question  it  may  be  possible  for  me  to  be  misunderstood,  as  the  time  that 
this  class  of  Roses  has  to  be  brought  into  flower  makes  all  the  difference 
imaginable,  both  as  to  varieties  grown  and  manner  of  growing,  apart 
from  whether  they  are  worked  plants  or  what  kind  of  stock  they  are 
worked  on. 

In  this  matter  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  there  is  room  for  the 
greatest  difference  of  opinion.  The  varieties  that  are  usually  forced  for 
December  and  January  flowers  (providing  they  are  in  good  condition) 
would  perhaps  be  preferred  on  their  own  roots;  as  these' are  usually 
grown  in  pots  or  raised  benches,  and  are  consequently  under  the  control 
of  the  grower,  it  might  be  well  to  separate  them  from  the  Roses  that  are 
planted  in  solid  beds,  and  are  not  so  much  under  control.  It  is  plainly 
evident  that  these  are  distinct  conditions,  requiring  separate  and  entirely 
different  treatment.  There  ai'e  gentlemen  here  with  us  that  I  have  seen 
produce  some  of  the  most  magnificent  Plybrid  Perpetual  blooms  that 
were  ever  seen  in  any  countr}',  both  on  worked  Roses  and  on  Roses  on 
their  own  roots,  growing,  in  some  instances,  side  by  side  in  the  same 
bed.  But  these  plants  were  in  the  ground  in  a  solid  bed.  J^ow,  taking 
these  same  varieties,  and  growing  them  for  Winter  flowers  in  pots  or 
shallow  benches,  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  such  flowers. 

There  is  no  fixed  rule  or  law  that  can  be  laid  down  for  guidance  in 
this  matter,  but  a  few  observations  that  have  occurred  to  me,  might  not 
be  out  of  place.  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  for  very  early  work  are  better 
on  their  own  roots.  The  more  a  worked  plant  is  exposed  above  ground 
the  worse  for  the  plant.  The  Rosa  Canina,  or  Seedling  Brier,  is  the  worst 
stock  for  early  work,  and  suffers  apparently  the  most  from  artificial  treat- 
ment of  any  stock  tried.  Manetti  is  still  one  of  the  best  stocks.  There 
is  verj^  little  difference,  when  they  are  planted  in  solid  beds  (as  the 
season  advances),  between  Roses  on  this  stock  and  on  their  own  roots. 
There  have  been  brought  to  notice  several  stocks  that  promise  well, 
SomeT  have  seen  ai-e  evidently  seedlings  selected  from  Griff eraie,  but 
need  further  test  before  final  judgment  can  be  given.  Rosa  Multiflora 
Japonica  I  have  strong  hopes  may  be  of  value.  There  may  be  some  one 
here  who  can  give  more  information  than  I  can  in  regard  to  this  stock. 
What  I  have  seen  of  it  impresses  me  very  favorably,  and  I  think  it  may 
become  valuable. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  vou  for  your  kind  attention. 
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Fig.  A.    Shows  ;i  biuUlod  SoedlinK  Uriar.  giving  the  impciCect  union  of  tlie  bnd  and  stock. 
Fig.  B.     Shows  a  j;i;ifted  plant  of Marechal  Robert,  worked  in  the  manner  advocated. 
Fig.  C.     Shows  a  firafted  plant  of  Souv.  d'un  Amie. 
The  varj(  ty  worked  on  tlie  above  stocks  was  the  Hybrid  Tea,  Duke  of  Connaiight.    The 
cuts    are    reproduced   Irora   i)hotographs,    and    fairly    represent   the   dillertnee    in    size, 
growth,  and  root  action,  under  the  same  treatment  and  age. 
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On  motion  of  yiv.  11.  A.  Sieiujecht,  the  thanks  of  the  Convention 
were  tendered,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  to  ^Ir.  Charles  Anderson  for  his 
vahiabk^  paper. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Harris,  of  Philadelphia,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  to  Mr.  John  Thorpe,  of  Queens,  N.  Y.,  for  his  valuable 
address  on  the  previous  day  on  "  Hybridization." 

President  Craig  invited  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  "  Roses  on 
Stocks  for  Winter  Forcing." 

Mr.  Peter  Hexderson.  As  I  am  not  a  specialist  in  Roses,  it  may 
seem  like  presumption  on  my  part  for  me  to  offer  anv  opinion  that  would 
in  the  slightest  degree  ruu  counter  to  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  has  had  an  experience  in  Rose-growing  uuequaled 
by  that  of  any  member  present,  or  by  any  florist  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  the  conclusion  at  which  he  seems  to 
arrive,  that  the  use  of  the  Manetti  stock  cannot  be  successfully  availed  of 
to  grow  Tea  Roses.  Acting  with  that  opinion,  I,  last  season,  in  February 
and  March,  very  extensively  grafted  all  the  leading  varieties  of  Winter 
Tea  Roses  on  the  Manetti  stock.  In  the  beginning,  the  stocks  were 
taken  from  cold  frames  and  were  partly  frozen  as  they  were  taken  in. 
They  had  been  potted  probably  a  month  previous.  The  operation  of 
grafting  was  conducted  in  the  usual  way,  as  described  by  Mr.  Anderson. 
The  Roses  were  grown  in  three-inch  pots  until  they  had  roots  sutlicient 
to  admit  of  their  being  placed  in  six-inch  pots  with  two  inches  of 
drainage.  These  Roses  were  planted  out  at  eighteen  inches  apart ;  and 
when  I  left  Jersey  City,  on  the  13th  of  the  present  month,  they  were 
covering  the  whole  ground  in  the  way  that  Roses  usually  cover  the  ground 
in  I^ovember.  Now,  I  hold  that  you  could  not  in  any  possible  way  have 
taken  a  cutting  on  the  first  of  March,  and  grown  it  so  as  to  have  it  attain 
such  a  growth.  But  the  question  that  Mr.  Anderson  raises,  and  which 
a  number  of  the  most  practical  Rose-growers  in  our  neighborhood  have 
raised,  is  this  :  that  these  Roses  will  not  hold  through  the  Winter,  on  the 
Manetti  stock.  I  have  based  my  conclusions  upon  the  result  of  an 
experiment  on  a  lot  of  Niphetos  that  I  imported  from  England  some  ten 
years  ago.  They  were  grafted  on  the  Manetti,  and  I  grew  them  for 
three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  were  just  as  good  as  when 
first  planted;  that  is,  they  stood  the  AVinter  without  giving  out  in  the 
slightest,  —  proving  to  me  in  that  case  that  the  Manetti  stock  (which  we 
all  know  is  deciduous)  was  in  no  way  hurtful  to  the  evergreen  Rose. 
I   only  practiced  it  with  Niphetos.     I  have,  this  season,  tried  it  with 
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American  Beaut}-,  Souvenir  d'un  Amie,  the  Bride,  ISunset,  Perle  des 
Jardins.  and  one  or  two  others.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  grafting  of 
Perle  des  Jardins,  Sunset,  and  some  of  the  other  Teas,  is  that  the 
junction  is  not  so  good  as  in  the  H3^brid  Teas.  Could  they  be  planted 
just  under  the  soil,  I  think  they  would  do  as  well  as  the  Bennett  or  the 
American  Beauty,  because  then  they  would  root  from  the  junction. 
They  have  grown  just  as  well  as  the  Bennett  and  the  American  Beauty 
have  grown,  with  the  exception  that  perhaps  ten  per  cent,  of  them  were 
weakened  so  at  the  junction  that  they  broke  off.  In  the  case  of  the 
Bennett  and  the  American  Beaut}-,  the  junction  has  been  perfect,  and 
there  has  been  no  break.  I  have  been  exceedingly  interested  in  the 
experiment.  My  object  in  making  it  was  not  that  I  believed  that  a  Eose 
for  Winter  flowering  is  any  better  by  being  grafted  than  it  is  on  its  own 
I'oot,  but  m}^  object  was  to  increase  the  vigor  of  my  stock  that  had  been 
weakened  by  propagation  from  forced  plants.  If  they  pass  through  the 
Winter  without  any  cessation  of  growth,  I  shall  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  method  is  the  best  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  vitality  of 
the  plants. 

Mr.  Henry  Bennett,  of  England,  (being  called  upon  by  the  Chair,) 
said:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
have  had  as  much  experience,  perhaps,  as  any  Rose-grower,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  in  grafting  Eoses  on  various  stocks.  There  are,  I 
think,  onl}-  two  stocks  suitable  for  grafting.  Those  are  the  Manetti 
stock  and  what  we  call  the  Dog  Eose  or  Eosa  Canina.  You  will 
find  there  are  very  few  Tea  Eoses  that  will  form  a  sound  and  perfect 
union  with  the  Manetti  stock.  There  are  only  two  that  I  know  of,  and 
those  are  Madame  Willermoz  and  Homer.  They  will  make  a  perfect 
union.  But  it  is  a  question  with  regard  to  Madame  Willermoz,  whether 
it  is  a  pure  Tea.  I  have  always  had  my  doubts  in  regard  to  it,  and  think 
that  it  has  a  strain  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  in  it.  But  3'ou  will  find,  in 
Tea  Roses  grafted  on  the  Manetti  stock,  that  after  they  have  been  thus 
grown  for  a  time,  they  are  easih"  detached,  either  b}-  wind  or  a  simple 
touch  of  the  hand.  There  is  a  lack  of  affinity  between  Manetti  stock 
and  Eosa  Indica.  If  they  are  planted  deep  enough  for  the  soil  to  cover 
tlie  union,  the}'  then  form  roots  of  their  own  and  become  almost  self- 
supporting.  It  is  a  fact  that  Manetti  stock  is  a  failure  so  far  as  grafting 
Tea  Eoses  on  it  is  concerned,  for  if  the  union  be  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  sort  of  fleshy  substance  is  present,  which  if  cut  into  Avill 
show  a  yellow  growth,  which  is  inimical  to  heaUhy  growth.     But  when 
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you  put  the  Tea  Eose  on  the  Seedling  Brier  or  Rosa  Canina,  or  work  them 
on  rooted  cuttings  of  the  Dog  Rose,  you  will  find  that  the  union  has 
become  so  perfect  that  it  will  break  anywhere  rather  than  at  the  junction 
of  the  scion  and  stock.  This  is  an  established  fact,  and  it  shows  that 
the  Rosa  Canina,  or  the  Dog  Rose,  is  suitable  stock  on  which  to  work  the 
Tea  Rose.  Xow,  there  is  a  curious  thing  with  regard  to  Hybrid  varieties. 
I  found  that  a  Tea  Rose  that  would  not  unite  with  the  Manetti  stock, 
if  you  cross  with  the  Hybrid  Perpetual,  the  progeny  thus  produced  is 
almost  certain  to  take  well  on  the  Manetti.  That  is  singular,  but  it  has 
been  demonstrated.  iN'ow,  vice  versa,  if  you  raise  a  seedling  from  a 
Hybrid  Perpetual  crossed  with  a  Tea  variety,  the  male  has  such  influence 
that  it  does  not  alwa3's  unite  well  with  the  Manetti,  although  they 
generally  form  an  apparently  good  union.  Captain  Christy  is  an  instance: 
it  was  seeded  from  Victor  Verdier  crossed  with  a  Tea.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  came,  but  M.  Lacharme,  the  raiser,  is  confident  it  is  a  seedling 
from  Victor  Verdier,  and  Victor  Verdier  is  the  result  of  crossing  Safrano 
with  a  Hj'brid.  The  year  after  Captain  Christy  was  sent  out,  I  was  at 
a  celebrated  Rose  nurserj-  in  Paris,  where  thousands  of  this  Rose,  worked 
on  Manetti,  were  planted  in  the  open  ground.  It  was  a  very  windy  day, 
and  I  could  see  great  numbers  of  them  being  detached  by  the  wind. 
They  were  so  weakened  at  the  junction  that  not  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
made  perfect  plants.  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  I  heard  the  essajdst 
(Mr.  Anderson)  correctly  in  what  he  said  with  regard  to  grafting,  but  I 
understand  that  he  advocated  that  the  stock  should  be  brought  into 
growing  condition  before  being  grafted.  I  think  that  that  is  a  radical 
mistake.  Perhaps  no  one  has  been  more  successful  in  grafting  Roses 
than  1  have  been,  and  I  have  found  that  if  you  start  them  before  they 
are  grafted  you  take  out  that  property  which  nature  has  given  them. 
It  is  like  cutting  a  man's  arm  off  with  the  expectation  that  he  is  going  to 
be  stronger  after  the  loss  of  the  limb  than  he  was  before.  You  take  the 
life  out  of  them.  What  I  do  is  to  retard  the  stock  as  much  as  I  can,  and 
let  it  hold  all  that  it  has  laid  up  the  year  before,  so  that  it  may  send  off  a 
vigorous  growth.  Again,  I  think  that  Mr.  Anderson  said  that,  in  forcing 
Roses,  it  would  be  wrong  to  expose  the  stock  in  the  way  he  described. 
Now,  the  best  Roses  I  ever  saw  had  been  on  stocks  of  the  height  which 
I  now  show  you.  [Indicating,  by  a  gesture,  .5  feet.]  I  saw  different  vari- 
eties of  Roses  on  five-foot  standards  that  were  the  best  I  had  ever  seen. 
Standard  Roses  will  not  thrive  well  in  this  country  in  many  places  with- 
out very  particular  care.     With  regard  to  the  Manetti  stock,  you  must 
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bear  in  mind  tliat  tlie  stem  of  the  Manetti  stock  ])ecoraes  completel}' 
hidebound.  If  3"ou  attempt  to  grow  a  standard  on  it  you  will  have 
another  failure  So  that  that  does  not  appl}'.  I  have  seen  good  Tea 
Roses  grown  on  the  Manetti  stock,  but  only  in  this  way  as  a  foster  stock. 
They  are  certain  to  get  on  their  own  roots,  and  then  they  have  the  benefit 
of  their  own  roots  and  of  the  roots  of  the  foster  stock.  If  the  stock  is 
suitable  to  the  scion  it  will  not  form  roots  of  its  own.  If  the  stock  is 
not  suitable,  and  the  condij:ions  are  favorable,  it  will  form  roots  of  its 
own.  A  thoroughly  good  growth  may  be  obtained  on  the  Manetti 
stock  by  burying  the  union  two  or  three  inches  under  groitnd;  and  then 
if  the  Eoses  do  not  like  the  stock  they  will  invariably  form  roots  of  their 
own.  I  know  of  one  place  where  the  Perle  des  Jardius  Roses  are  grown 
perhaps  better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  every  single  plant 
of  them  is  grown  on  fine  Manetti  stock.  The  grower  of  them  is  an 
experienced  cultivator,  and  he  knows  there  is  more  vigor  in  the  Manetti 
stock  than  in  any  other,  and  that  is  the  reason  he  produces  them  better 
than  others.  In  grafting  Roses  in  Autumn,  we  begin  some  time  before 
the  end  of  October,  but  then  they  are  carried  on  very  slowly,  because  if 
we  force  them  on  and  get  a  growth  that  year,  before  the  shortest  day, 
they  will  most  likely  "jack  up,"  as  we  term  it  in  England.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  Bennett  Rose.  If  we  start  them  in  November,  we  can 
do  nothing  more  with  them;  but,  no  doubt,  if  they  were  started  in 
August  and  formed  good,  sound  healthy  roots,  they  would  go  along 
perhaps  until  the  following  March. 

Mr.  J.  M.  JoRDAX.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  this  very  valuable  essay,  which  is  certainly  an  interest- 
ing one,  particularly  to  those'  of  us  from  the  AVest,  where  we  do  very 
little  of  the  grafting.  The  important  query  suggests  itself  to  our  minds, 
"What  benefit  is  it  going  to  be  to  us  if  we  carry  out  the  plan  suggested  by 
the  essayist  ?  He  tells  us  to  select  stocks  similar  in  vigor  and  size  to  the 
plants  we  wish  to  increase.  J^'ow,  the  question  arises,  Wliy  do  we  graft 
at  all  ?  We  have  been  told  liy  others  that  the  stock  upon  which  we  wish 
to  place  the  graft  is  one  of  greater  vigor,  and  that  it  adds  something  to 
the  weak-growing  variety  that  we  wish  to  increase.  The  essayist  also 
tells  us  to  put  this  graft  so  low  that  it  will  take  root  from  the  scion. 
Now,  why  not  propagate  the  scion  in  place  of  grafting  it,  if  it  has  equal 
vigor  with  the  stock  which  we  have  jjanted  ?  My  experience  in  grafting 
has  been  mainly  in  the  propagation  of  plants  other  than  Roses,  but  I 
take   t  for  gi-anted  that  the  same  laws  in  nature  which  govei-n  gi-afting 
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in  the  case  of  one  plant  govern  as  to  the  others.  I  suppose  no  plant  has 
been  grafted  so  extensively  as  the  Apple  tree  upon  seedling  stocks.  It  is 
well  known  to  almost  every  nurseryman  who  has  practiced  his  profession 
for  any  length  of  time,  that  the  habits  of  the  tree  are  as  uniform  in  its 
roots  as  in  its  top  branches,^  that  if  a  tree  has  a  light,  long,  slender  top, 
it  will  have  light,  slender  roots,  and  that  its  growth,  appearance,  and  size 
will  correspond  with  these  roots.  It  is  well  known  that  growers  of  Apple 
trees,  in  handling  them,  will  designate  the  varieties  to  which  they 
belong  by  looking  at  the  roots  as  well  as  at  the  tops.  I  know  very  well 
that,  if  you  take  a  w^eak-growing  variety  of  Rose  and  put  it  on  a  vigorous 
stock,  it  will  start  off  and  make  its  first  growth  with  a  great  deal  of  vigor; 
and  that  plant  has  a  better  chance  in  its  future  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  had,  because  its  strength  is  increased  in  geometrical  proportion  year 
after  year,  provided  the  root  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  that  vigor.  It  is  well 
known  that  most  of  the  florists  in  the  West,  a  few  years  ago,  budded 
over  a  great  many  of  their  vigorous-growing  plants  in  the  way  the 
essayist  has  mentioned,  by  putting  slow-growing  varieties  upon  them. 
I  budded  a  lot  of  the  jSTiphetos  on  to  an  old  stock  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  and 
Lamarque.  The  growth  the  first  year  was  marvelous,  and  was  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  Dijon.  The  next  year  it  was  much  less,  and,  by 
keeping  the  suckers  entirely  off  from  the  bottom  of  the  Dijon  the 
Niphetos  was  actually  killed  off  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  The  top 
was  so  weak  that  it  was  not  able  to  give  the  root  the  proper  nourishment, 
and  the  whole  plant  died  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  These  are  points 
that  we  have  to  consider.  Let  me  say  here  from  my  own  experience  that 
when  I  have  a  good  variety  that  does  well  upon  its  own  roots,  I  plant  it 
in  that  way.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  propagating  one  variety  for 
the  sake  of  a  stock,  and  then  going  to  the  trouble  of  grafting  it  after- 
wards. If  we  have  new  high-priced  varieties  that  we  wish  to  increase, 
grafting  is  one  of  the  easy  modes  of  propagating  and  increasing  our 
stock.  But  I  know  that  with  some  it  is  a  sort  of  a  craze.  If  they 
think  that  some  of  their  plants  have  not  succeeded  as  well  as  they 
expected,  their  only  remedy  is  to  graft.  I  would  caution  my  friends  to 
trj'-  to  see  if  there  is  not  some  other  cause  for  their  failure,  —  one  in  the 
way  of  soil  or  drainage,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
with  regard  to  the  depth  of  soil  on  beds.  I  presume  that  the  depth 
mentioned  —  about  three  and  a-half  inches  —  is  very  nearly  the  proper 
figure.  The  only  trouble  with  the  West,  with  our  dry  climate,  is  that  in 
carrying  our  plants  on  the  benches  through  the  Summer,  as  many  of  us 
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do,  we  have  to  give  them  a  very  heavy  mulching.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  essayist  in  regard  to  the  roots  of  old  plants  after  they  have  been 
grown  a  number  of  years  on  the  grafted  stock. 

Mr.  Charles  Anderson.  I  cannot  demonstrate  my  meaning  very 
clearly  by  words;  but  to  illustrate  the  matter  more  distinctly,  so  that  the 
members  of  this  Society  might  see  more  clearly  the  points  that  I  have 
called  up,  I  prepai-ed  photographs  of  plants  that  had  been  worked  on 
different  stocks.  These  photograjihs  will  bear  testimony  in  support  of 
my  position,  when  I  take  issue  with  the  gentleman  from  England,  Mr. 
Bennett,  as  1  do  now.  He  asserts  that  if  a  stock  is  congenial  to  the  soil 
the  scion  will  not  root.  I  assert  the  contrary  of  that,  and  I  rely  upon 
the  photographs  to  support  my  assertion.  They  will  demonstrate  that 
the  scion,  under  those  circumstances,  has  rooted  and  has  grown.  The 
plants  worked  in  the  manner  I  have  described  have  produced  eighteen 
and  twenty  flowers  on  a  single  plant,  and  have  attained  a  growth  of 
fifteen  inches  in  length,  w^hen  other  plants  Avorked  on  other  stocks,  in  the 
way  that  'Mr.  Bennett  and  other  European  ]iOse-growers  work  them, 
would  not  produce  one  perfect  flower. 

[The  speaker,  Mr.  Anderson,  replying  to  Mr.  Jordan's  reference  to 
the  changes  in  root  action,  mentioned  instances  in  which  the  root 
action,  after  four  or  five  years,  was  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  if 
the  plant  had  been  growing  without  a  scion  on  it.  In  these  cases  there 
was,  as  Mr.  Bennett  has  described,  a  proper  union  of  the  two.  He  con- 
tinued:] 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  remarks,  and  also  Mr.  Henderson,  construed 
what  I  had  said  as  indicating  that  I  did  not  approve  of  the  Manett 
stock.  By  reference  to  the  essay  I  have  read,  they  will  find  that  I  say 
that  that  stock  is  still  the  best  if  we  must  work  the  ];)lants  at  all.  If  the 
Koses  do  well  enough  without  a  stock,  I  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  working 
them  ?  But  there  are  varieties  in  every  section  that  will  not  do  well. 
There  are  soils  that  are  peculiarly  suited  to  one  Rose  and  not  to  others. 
There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  main  question,  between  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Jordan,  and  myself;  the  difference  is  one 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which,  and  the  purposes  for  which,  we  wish 
to  grow  our  Roses.  It  is  a  difference  as  to  methods  and  requirements. 
The  method  of  growing  and  cultivation  in  England  is  totally  different 
from  that  in  this  country.  The  climate  there  is  different  from  ours.  Of 
the  thousands  of  standard  Roses  that  have  been  imported  into  this 
country,  I  question  whether  any  have  lasted  more  than  two  years  unless 
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the  existing  conditions  were  very  favorable.  In  the  method  of  grafting 
these  Koses,  Mr.  Bennett  asserted  that  his  custom  was  not  to  start  the 
stocks  before  he  worked  them,  as  I  understood  him.  Now,  it  may  be 
just  possible  that  the  scions  that  he  intends  to  put  on  those  stocks  are 
dormant  as  well  as  the  stocks.  In  the  case  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  my  scions  are  growing, —  are  full  of  sap  and  vigor,  and  have  to 
be  grafted  green.  His  scions  are  dormant.  They  are  grafted  later  in 
the  season.  I  suppose  that  the  month  of  March  in  England  would 
properly  con-espond,  in  the  matter  of  sunlight,  to  our  .January;  so  that 
the  two  cases,  perhaps,  are  similar  in  the  matter  of  working  the  plants. 

I  would  add,  that  the  essay  I  have  read  purports  simply  to  give  my 
own  views,  and  was  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  provoking  discussion. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Whittle,  of  Albany,  X.  Y.,  remarked  that  his  experience 
in  growing  Roses  was  more  limited  than  Mr.  Anderson's,  but  that,  in  his 
own  experience,  Perles  on  their  own  roots  had  done  intinitely  better  than 
had  any  worked  plants  that  he  could  get.  He  called  attention  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  that  class  of  tlorists  who  grew  Roses  for  sale  in  pots 
and  the  class  who  grew  Roses  for  the  sale  of  cut-flowers  for  the  market; 
and  inquired  whether  the  essayist  had  made  a  distinction  between  these 
two  classes  in  what  he  had  said  about  the  growing  of  Roses  on  stocks. 

Mr.  Anderson  replied  by  reminding  the  Society  that  he  had  stated 
explicitly,  at  the  outset,  that  his  essay  was  limited  to  a  discussion  of  the 
method  of  growing  Roses  for  cut-flowers.  He  went  on  to  assert  that,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Roses  on  stocks,  many  Roses  that  are  now  grown  in  this 
country  would  not  have  been  seen.  He  mentioned  the  Puritan  as  an 
illustration  of  his  meaning.  He  believed  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
stocks  the  Puritan  could  not,  in  ten  years,  have  been  disseminated  as 
well  as  it  is  disseminated  today.  Referring  to  the  standard  Roses  im- 
ported from  Europe,  he  declared  that  these  were  practically  of  no  use, 
and  that  the  point  of  his  essay  was  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  growers  to 
the  fact  that,  if  they  must  employ  a  stock,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
put  it  down  and  to  keep  it  down.  With  respect  to  the  rooting  of  stocks 
in  the  soil  in  this  countiy,  he  contended  that  they  would  all  root,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  were  congenial  to  the  soil  or  otherwise,  and  that  Mr. 
Bennett's  statement  to  the  contrary  was  an  erroneous  one. 

Mr.  Hexry  Benxett  replied,  that  in  his  remarks  he  had  alluded 
only  to  those  Roses  that  would  be  forced  under  glass,  and  admitted  that  in 
many  places,  and  in  this  country  especially,  standard  Roses  grown  out- 
side are  not  a  success.     Referring  to  the  dithculties  in  the  way  of  produc- 
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iug  a  large  stock  of  au}-  new  vaiiet}',  in  a  short  time,  he  added:  But  now 
on  the  benches  that  you  have  hei'e  you  have  good  old  stems  of  certain 
varieties.  You  maj'  graft  on  all  these  stems,  and  the  next  year  you  may 
have  a  fine  specimen  that  might  have  taken  you  otherwise  ten  j'ears  to 
produce.     That  is  where  grafting  may  come  to  be  most  valuable. 

Mr.  J.  X.  ;May  here  took  the  floor,  and  after  referring  to  his  own 
love  for  the  Kose  from  early  boyhood,  went  on  to  say:  First  of  all,  as 
cultivators  in  this  country,  why  do  we  want"  to  bud  the  Kose  that  will 
grow  on  its  own  roots?  (Applause.)  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  There 
are  not  twelve  varieties  in  cultivation  today  that  need  to  be  budded. 
(Applause.)  Further,  if  3'ou  would  select  a  stock,  do  as  Mr.  Anderson 
advises, —  select  a  Tea  stock  for  a  Tea  Rose.  I  say  that,  without  intending 
any  disrespect  to  Mr.  Bennett.  I  also  labored  in  England  man}'  3'ears 
at  the  Rose.  I  know  its  climate  and  its  requirements.  I  was  awarded 
silver  cups  and  premiums  of  various  kinds.  I  have  had  much  experience 
also  in  America,  and  have  tried  many  exi3eriments.  Notwithstanding 
what  has  been  said  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Henderson,  I  contend  that  unless 
the  plant  is  absolutel}'  of  weak  growth  it  needs  no  stock  to  assist  it;  that 
3'ou  had  better  confine  it  to  its  own  roots,  as  it  will  thereby  do  better  and 
flourish  better.  Messrs.  Lonsdale  and  Burton,  of  Philadelphia,  two 
3'ears  ago  imported  a  lot  of  Catherine  Mermet,  budded  on  the  Manetti 
stock  in  the  Spring.  Avhich  were  planted  in  the  Fall,  side  bv  side  with 
plants  on  their  own  roots,  of  their  own  raising.  "When  I  saw  this  lot  in 
Jauuar3'  of  the  following  season,  their  own  root  plants  were  infinitely 
superior  to  those  on  the  Manetti  stock.  That  is  simply  one  illustration, 
but  it  is  borne  out  b}'  many  others  that  I  could  give  you  with  regard  to 
other  varieties.  I  contend  that  a  Rose  that  can  be  grown  today  on  its 
own  roots,  whether  it  be  a  H3^brid  Tea  or  one  that  will  grow  at  all,  is 
infinitel3'  better,  in  our  climate  —  whether  under  glass  or  in  the  open  air  — 
than  one  oh  an3-  stock  in  existence  today.     (Applause.) 

President  Craig.  The  discussion  is  becoming  verv  interesting, 
but  the  hour  is  growing  late.  We  have  time,  however,  to  hear  a  few 
words  from  Mr.  Hill,  before  adjournment. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hill.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  a 
step  backward  for  us  here  in  America  to  adopt  the  grafting  method  for 
our  Roses.  I  believe  in  every  tub  standing  on  its  own  bottom,  and  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  gain  an3^  permanent  advantage  by  grafting,  in  com- 
parison with  what  may  be  gained  from  Roses  treated  properly  and  grown 
on  their  own  roots  for  Winter  forcino-.     It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Ander- 
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son,  when  advocating  grafting  Roses  low,  or  grafting  them  down  so  thai 
we  can  get  the  soil  around  them,  exposes  the  one  weak  spot  in  his  argu- 
ment, lie  wants  to  bur\-  them  so  that  they  can  get  on  their  own  roots. 
Well,  we  know  that  when  a  lame  man  recovers  the  full  use  of  his  limbs 
he  is  going  to  throw  his  crutch  away.  I  say  to  you  that  when  a  Rose  gets 
on  its  own  root  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  argue  that  a  Manetti  stock 
sustains  it  in  any  marked  degree.  I  claim  that  the  stock  is  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  Rose  at  all  when  once  it  gets  firmly  rooted  and  established 
in  the  soil.  "With  regard  to  the  Manetti  stock:  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  it  and  have  grafted  thousands  of  Roses  on  it  in  the  last  few 
j-ears.  In  the  A'ear  before  last,  we  worked  a  great  many  of  xVmerican 
Beauty.  We  planted  them  on  the  bench  with  the  same  variety  on  its 
own  roots.  For  a  time  they  grew  stronger  and  made  more  growth,  but  I 
found  that  the  plants  on  their  own  roots  produced  more  tlowers  and  less 
wood  than  those  that  were  grafted.  At  tlie  end  of  the  season  the  own- 
root  plants  were  ahead,  if  anything,  of  those  that  had  been  "worked  on 
the  Manetti  stock.  In  regard  to  grafting  the  Hybrid  Teas  on  a  Man- 
etti, I  thijLik  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  do  it,  and  I  think  we  would  have 
done  better  if  we  had  waited  ten  years  for  the  Puritan  than  to  have  had 
it  disseminated  on  the  Manetti  stock,  —  for  every  batch  of  the  Puritan 
that  I  have  heard  of  has  dropped  its  leaves,  all  over  the  country.  I  have 
some  on  their  own  roots.  They  are  perfectly  healthy,  and  no  Black  Spot 
is  perceptible.  I  think  the  Manetti  stock  transmits  this  dread  disease, 
and  particularly  to  the  Hybrid  Tea  section.  I  have  a  nice  lot  of  Vis- 
countess Folkestone  raised  on  their  own  roots,  and  some  grafted  on  the 
Rosa  Canina.  Those  Avorked  on  the  Rosa  Canina,  as  well  as  those  on 
their  own  roots,  are  in  perfect  health  and  clothed  with  leafage  from 
bottom  to  top,  while  those  worked  on  the  Manetti,  in  the  same  bed,  are 
infected  with  Black  Spot.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  disease  known 
as  Black  Spot  has  been  communicated  to  the  Viscountess  of  Folkestone 
in  that  way.  We  have  some  Bennett  Roses  growing  in  the  same  bed  and 
in  the  same  row  that  we  find  are  affected  in  that  way,  while  those  grow- 
ing on  their  own  I'oots,  side  b}'  side  with  these,  are  clean  and  healthy. 
Mr.  Hill  further  remarked,  that  he  thought  one  cause  of  our  trouble 
with  our  Roses  is  the  high  pressure  methods  of  growth  in  this  country, 
whereby  their  constitution  has  become  weakened  ;  and  referred  for  an 
example  to  some  La  France,  which  he  had  propagated  from  plants  that 
had  never  been  under  glass,  and  which  showed  unusual  vigor  and 
healthiness. 
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It  was  his  opiuiou  tliat  a  Rose  that  will  not  grow  on  its  own  roots, 
we  can  aiforcl  to  dispense  with,  for  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall 
have  one  in  the  same  line  of  color  that  will  do  well  on  its  own  roots. 

Mr.  Hill  said  in  conclusion:  As  to  the  Tea  Rose  on  the  Manetti 
stock,  I  find,  as  Mr.  Bennett  has  stated,  that  if  they  are  above  ground, 
and  exposed  to  any  little  motion  of  the  air  or  wind,  they  are  liable  to 
break  off,  but  where  they  are  below  ground,  and  can  root,  they  succeed 
well, —  they  do  first-rate  when  they  get  on  their  own  roots.  I  have  often 
observed  that  Tea  Roses  grafted  on  the  Manetti  refuse  to  make  a  perfect 
union.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we  can  better  afford  to  transport  soil  from 
one  locality  to  another,  than  we  can  to  buy  Roses  like  Perle  des  Jardins 
and  Marechal  Rolert  to  be  used  as  stocks.  I  think  we  can  transport 
soil  that  will  grow  those  varieties  of  Roses  that  refuse  to  grow  on  their 
own  roots,  and  that  would  be  the  better  method  of  procedure. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  I  would  like  to  occupy  one  minute  more  in 
explanation  of  my  advocacy  of  grafting  plants.  I  do  not  believe  for  a 
moment,  as  I  said  before,  that  we  should  continue  the  use  of  grafting  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  tiowers  or  anything  of  that  kind.  My  object  in 
grafting  was  the  same  to  which  Mr.  Hill  just  alluded,  that  is,  to  get 
renewed  vigor;  and  that,  I  contend,  we  do  get  by  using  the  Manetti,  or 
any  other  stock  that  is  rested  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  "Winter. 
That  is  my  whole  point  in  the  matter. 

[Here  the  discussion  closed.] 

election  of  officers. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Parsons,  of  West  Chester,  X.  Y.  I  move  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  morning  session  tomorrow, 
immediately  after  the  call  to  order,  as  to  the  best  method  of  electing 
officers;  and  that  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  provide  everything 
necessary  for  said  election. 

Agreed  to  without  objection. 

Messrs.  E.  W.  Parsons,  B.  F.  Dorrance,  and  W.  Langstaff 
were  constituted  the  Committee. 

Adjourned. 
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SECOND   DAY  — AFTERXOOX. 

THE   MEMBEriSIIIP   FEE. 

President  Craig  gave  notice  of  a  proposed  alteration  of  the  by-laws, 
to  read  as  follows  : 

"  Section  4.  The  annual  dues  for  each  member  sliall  be  S3,  pay- 
able on  the  1st  of  January.  Xo  member  shall  be  considered  in  good 
standing,  or  entitled  to  vote,  until  all  dues  are  paid." 

Mr.  D.  R.  AVOODS,  of  Xew  Brighton,  Pa.  I  move  that  that  be  made 
the  special  order  of  business  as  the  first  thing  tomorrow  morning. 

Agreed  to  without  objection. 

President  Ckaig  announced  as  the  next  thing  in  order,  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Siebrecht,  of  Xew  llochelle,  N.  Y.,  on 

orchids. 
Mr.  Siebrecht  here  came  forward,  and  read  the   following  paper, 
which  was  listened  to  with  attention  and  much  applauded: 

Orchids  :  their  value  from  a  commercial  standpoint;  or,  in  other 
"words,  is  there  any  money  in  them  for  the  grower,  the  commission-man, 
and  the  general  florist  to  handle  them  ? 

This  very  important  question  has  been  asked  a  great  many  times 
among  florists,  but  as  far  as  I  know  it  has  never  received  a  definite 
answer. 

I,  for  one,  have  given  this  subject  a  great  amount  of  study  and 
attention,  not  onty  theoretically,  but  practically  and  substantially;  and  I 
shall  now  give  you  in  this  narrative  only  practical  facts  based  upon 
experience.  Having  always  been  most  fond  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
lovely  in  nature,  I  have  ever  admired  the  Orchid,  and  looked  upon  it  as 
one  of  nature's  most  charming  productions;  for  certainly  there  is  some- 
thing that  is  fascinating,  more  interesting  and  different  from  that  of  any 
other  class  of  plants.  It  is  this  which  enraptures  the  true  lover  and 
student  of  nature's  handiwork,  so  as  to  carry  him  up  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  wonderful  art  in  nature.  But,  now,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
in  making  these  remarks,  that  I  think  the  Orchid  is  going  to  be  the  only 
fashionable  flower,  or  that  it  will  supplant  or  drive  out  any  particular,  or 
any  othei  flower.  This  would  be  most  absurd;  I  would  never  think  of 
such  a  thing.  Xor  do  I  advocate  that  the  Orchid  is  handsomer  or  more 
charming  to  the  ordinary  public  taste  than  other  flowers.  I  do  not  claim 
this,  —  not  by  any  means,  —  for  there  is  the   Rose,  the  ever-bright  and 
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charming  queen  of  tiowers;  the  ever-sweet  and  innocent  Violet;  and  the 
Lily,  in  all  its  grandeur;  besides  hundreds  of  other  beautiful  flowers. 
But  then,  I  do  claim  that  there  is  something  in  the  Orchid  that  is  really 
wonderful;  there  is  certainly  something  about  it  of  which  one  never 
tires.  Its  fascinating  charms  cannot  be  grasped  at  once;  it  requires 
tlioughtful  study,  and  the  more  you  learn  its  habits  and  general  make-up, 
the  more  interesting  it  becomes,  and  the  deeper  study  it  calls  forth.  And 
this  is  what  I  wish  to  first  impress  upon  your  minds,  that  the  Orchid  is 
entirely  different  from  other  plants  and  flowers;  and  hence,  its  great 
value  for  our  business.  It  belongs  to  a  higher  sphere  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  than  any  other  plant,  just  as  much  as  man  belongs  to  a  higher 
plane  in  the  animal  kingdom  than  any  other  creature.  So  the  Orchid  is 
above  other  plants;  and  though  it  has  been  foolishly  spoken  of  the 
Orchid  that  she  does  not  hold  up  her  flowers  boldly  like  most  other 
flowers,  but  droops  them  in  shame,  I  hold  the  contrary  is  true,  for  she 
generally  dwells  upon  higher  peaks  and  planes  and  lofty  mountains;  upon 
rocks  and  trees,  and  above  all  other  vegetation;  up,  up,  high  in  purer 
air,  and  there  produces  her  lovely  flowers,  with  their  pure,  rich,  and  3^et 
soft  and  delicate  tissues  of  colors  which  are  indescribable.  Where,  and 
in  what  other  flower,  can  you  find  such  lovely  tints  as  in  the  Orchid  ?  It 
is,  among  other  flowers,  like  the  precious  stone,  the  rich  and  brilliant 
jewel  in  the  setting  of  fine  gold.  And  still  there  is  another  very  impor- 
tant reason  why  the  Orchid  belongs  to  a  really  higher  and  special 
station,  and  this  is  because  of  its  rareness;  for  it  is  not,  will  not,  and  cannot 
be  common.  Years  have  elapsed  since  their  first  introduction,  and  yet 
thej^  are  not  common;  and  most  of  you  know  the  reason,  they  do  not 
multiply  so  rapidly  as  most  other  plants;  but  this  is  a  point  in  their 
favor,  for  they  are  therefore  not  so  likely  to  lessen  in  value  from  over- 
production. 

Now,  you  may  take  any  other  flower,  and  though  it  may  be  rare  for 
a  short  time  after  its  advent,  it  soon  becomes  common,  and  as  plentiful 
as  older  varieties.  Take,  again,  the  Rose,  and  though  she  is,  and  still 
will  be,  the  flower  for  the  millions,  and  surely  they  are  so  common  that 
everybody,  from  the  poorest  and  humblest  to  the  richest,  may  buy  them 
and  wear  them,  and  this  is  all  right  and  proper.  But  here  is  where  I 
strike  the  vital  point  of  interest  to  us  all  upon  this  subject,  which  now  calls 
forth  the  earnest  and  unbiased  consideration,  not  only  of  this  Convention 
as  a  body,  but  of  every  live  member  thereof  who  runs  a  florist  establish- 
ment for  his  or  her  bread  and  butter.  Whether  or  not  it  will  pay  to 
grow,  to  handle,  or  to  sell  Orchids,  and  to  properly  introduce  them,  both 
as  plants  and  as  cut-flowers,  to  the  already  waiting  i:)ublic;  or,  if  it  be  best 
to  disregard,  and  give  them  the  cold  shoulder  at  once,  and  before  we  give 
them  a  fair  trial.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  cultivation  and  use  of 
Orchids  has  not  been  more  encouraged  in  the  past,  which  I  think  is  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  neglect  of  many  of  our  local  societies,  in  not 
giving  them,  in  their  shows  and  exhibilions,  the  recognition  which  their 
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importance  coilaiuly  deserves,  but  I  liave  no  fear  of  the  uUiinatc.  result; 
their  iutriusic  merit  is  bound  to  brins:  them  forward;  they  cannot  be  held 
back;  not  any  more  than  could  the  Boston  Rose  pioneers  be  held  back, 
when,  some  eighteen  years  ago,  they  made  their  appearance  in  New  York, 
with  their  beautiful  and  captivating  displays  of  handsome,  long-stemmed 
but  high-priced  Koses.  which  made  the  florists  of  the  Hub  famous  and 
preeminent  almost  to  this  day.  At  that  time  most  all  the  New  York 
florists  were  slow  and  neglectful  in  their  introduction  into  New  York, 
except  two  or  three  pushing  and  far-seeing  men  whose  fame  and  name 
dates  from  that  time.  Nor  is  it  easy,  in  these  days  of  refined  public  taste 
and  education,  to  keep  a  good  thing  back,  or  to  keep  a  bright  and  strong 
light  under  a  bushel,  as  it  is  bound  to  and  will  surely  burn  itself  through, 
to  the  sorrow  and  dismay  of  those  who  neglected  to  encourage  it.  And 
so  today  with  the  Orchid:  but  people  will  have  them,  and  will  know  all 
about  them.  And  with  all  this  it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  there  are 
many  refined  and  wealthy  people  in  almost  every  community  who  know 
reaUy  more  about  Orchids  than  does  the  florist  with  whom  they  trade;  at 
least,  they  show  more  interest  in  them,  and  are  bound  to  have  them,  and 
he  who  is  up  and  equal  to  the  progressive  times  will  surely  reap  the 
richest  harvest,  and  though  it  may  seem  at  first  a  heavy  outlay,  remember 
that  3'ou  can  never  sell  a  thing  if  you  haven't  got  it  to  show  and  to  offer. 

What  Sorts  to  Groto  for  Money.  —  When  speaking  of  Orchids  gen- 
erally, in  this  capacity,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  I  include 
every  variet}'  that  is  called  an  Orchid,  —  for  there  are  weeds  amongst  them 
as  well  as  amongst  the  Roses.  Then  there  are  some  M'hich  are  very 
beautiful,  but  which  are  shy  bloomers;  others  are  too  rare,  and  too 
expensive  for  the  trade.  The  number  of  varieties  suitable  for  com- 
mercial work  is  comparatively  small.  Only  some  thirty-eight  varieties 
are  really  adapted  for  cut-flower  purposes.  Therefore,  when  starting  out 
to  grow  Orchids,  the  first  important  point  is  to  get  good,  healthy,  well- 
established  plants,  and  true  to  name,  for  there  is  a  great  similarity 
amongst  them  when  not  in  flower. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sorts  best  adapted  for  the  florist: 
Ljelia  anceps,  L.  autumnalis,  L.  albida,  L.  Patinii;  Cattleya  Trianfe, 
C.  Percivalliana  (often  called  Labiata  Percivalliana) ,  C.  Mendelii,  C. 
maxima,  C.  speciosissima,  C.  Skinnerii,  C.  Gaskelliana,  C.  gigas 
Sanderiana,  and  C.  Mossire;  all  the  Calanthes,  some  four  sorts;  Lycaste 
Skinnerii;  Odontogiossum  crispum  (Alexandne),  Od.  grande,  Od.  Schleip- 
erianum,  Od.  Rossii  majus,  and  Pescatorei;  Oncidium  verrucosum.  One. 
tigrinum.  One.  incurvum,  and  Karwinzianum;  several  of  the  Phalsen- 
opsis,  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  Dend.  nobile,  Dend.  Dearii,  Dend. 
formosum  giganteura;  Cypripedium  insigne,  Cypr.  Spicerianum,  Cypr. 
Harrisianum,  and  barbatum;  Epidendrum  vitelinum  majus,  and  bicor- 
nutum,  CVelogyne  cristata,  Zygopetalum  Mackayii,  and  Vanda  coerulea. 

All  these  varieties  are  free  and  abundant  bloomers,  and  the  plants 
can  be  purchased  at  very  low  figures,  and  can  be  cultivated  successfully, 
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with  perhaps  the  exception  of  two  or  three  varieties,  which  require 
si^ecial  good  care,  for  which  they  amply  repay.  There  are  a  few  more 
sorts  which  promise  to  be  free  and  abundant  bloomers,  but  thej^  have 
not  been  suflficiently  proved  to  warrant  their  commendation. 

Cultivation.  — Orchids,  like  all  other  plants,  require  regular,  good, 
plain  and  proper  treatment.  If  you  expect  them  to  pay  3'-ou,  it  will  not 
do  to  let  them  stand  or  hang  around  in  some  corner  where  nothing  else 
will  grow,  and  now  and  then  give  them  a  little  water.  This  won't  do. 
They  want  as  good  a  place  in  your  houses,  and  as  good  treatment  and 
attention  as  your  other  plants;  otherwise,  you  had  better  be  without 
them  entirely;  and  as  most  all  of  them  are  of  tropical  habitation,  they 
have  their  wet  and  their  dry  seasons.  Their  Avet  season  is  their  growing 
season,  during  which  time  they  require  an  abundance  of  water,  heat, 
and  with  it  also  regular  fresh  air;  this  is  very  congenial  to  their  good 
health  and  vigor.  After  they  have  finished  their  growth,  withhold  water 
gradually  until  you  have  them  on  a  diet  just  so  as  to  keep  them  from 
shriveling,  at  the  same  time  decrease  your  heat  and  increase  ventilation. 
By  this  time  the  deciduous  sorts,  such  as  Dendrobes,  will  drop  their 
foliage,  as  will  also  the  Calanthes.  After  a  good  resting  season,  when 
you  want  them  to  bloom  3'ou  gradually  give  them  a  little  more  water ; 
when  in  a  very  short  time  you  will  notice  the  eyes  swelling  and  the 
flower-stem  protruding,  then  they  require  a  little  more  heat  and  water. 

When  in  bloom,  use  water  sparingly,  and  keep  them  if  possible  in  a 
cooler  house,  or  the  cool  end  of  the  house.  This  treatment  will  prolong 
the  blooming  season,  which  is  generally  from  three  to  six  weeks.  After 
blooming  is  the  proper  time  for  re-potting  or  for  dressing  them  up  before 
they  start  again  into  growth.  The  best  material  for  potting  or  cribbing 
is  plenty  of  clean  pot-bherds  or  crocks,  about  two-thirds  of  pot-sherds 
with  some  charcoal,  the  balance  should  be  of  good  fibrous  peat  and  live 
sphagnum  moss  mixed  together;  and  always  pot  them  and  pack  them  as 
firm  as  you  can  get  them  and  mount  them  a  little  above  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  —  thus  when  using  water  freel}'  during  the  growing  season,  it  will 
drain  oif  more  quickly  and  not  sour  them.  During  their  growing  and 
blooming  seasons  they  should  be  somewhat  shaded  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  although  not  too  heavy  as  a  great  deal  of  danger  lias  been 
done  by  too  heavy  shading.  During  the  AVinter  mouths  especially  very 
little  shading  indeed  will  sufiice.  Cypripediums  and  Odoutoglossums  do 
not  I'equire  so  much  rest  as  the  other  varieties  mentioned. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say,  I  do  not  hereb}-  wish  to  urge 
anyone  to  go  into  Orchid  cultivation.  And  yet  I  feel  it  my  dut}'  to  make 
this  suggestion,  that  every  florist  should  encourage  the  introduction  of 
them:  1st.  Because  the  flower-buying  public  taste  demands  it.  2d. 
Because  of  their  lasting  qualities,  which  give  great  satisfaction  to  the 
customer.  3d.  Because  Orchids  are  novel  and  entireh'  different  from 
all  other  flowers.  They  make  a  change  in  the  regular  bill  of  fare.  And, 
my  fellow-florists  —  I  mean  the  retail  florists  —  will  bear  me  out  in  saying, 
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that  very  often  it  is  quite  difHcult  to  suggest  something  new  to  customers 
who  have  had  the  best  of  everything,  and  they  want  something  new,  — 
something  they  have  not  had,  and  they  should  have  it  in  order  to  stimu- 
late their  taste,  and  keep  up  the  interest  in  flowers,  and  tlius  counter- 
acting the  influence  of  other  hixuries.  This  is  my  personal  experience. 
Now,  a  word  to  the  growers  who  wholesale  only.  Suppose  you  have  a 
lot  of  Orchids  which  do  well  and  flower  well;  business  happens  to  be 
dull;  you  need  not  cut  them  until  you  can  sell  them.  They  are  not  like 
Roses,  when  they  are  open  you  must  cut  them.  Orchids  will  last  a 
month;  they  can  wait  until  needed.  xVnd  besides  their  paying  good 
interest  on  capital  invested,  the  plants  are  increasing  in  value  all  the 
time. 

All  the  retail  growers  who  sell  direct  to  customers  should  have  a  col- 
lection of  good  paying  Orchids,  so  they  never  would  be  without  some  of 
them  in  bloom  the  year  round ;  and  1  can  assure  you  that  you  will  clear 
the  price  of  the  plants  in  the  first  and  second  bloom.  This  is  speaking 
from  actual  experience,  and  is  no  mere  conjecture.  And,  as  I  said 
before,  your  plants  will  be  worth  more  money  every  year  if  properly 
treated.  Xow^,  what  better  investment  can  you  make?  Why,  fully  as 
good  as  bank-stocks  I  am  sure,  it^ow,  I  will  give  you  a  few  facts  which 
will  give  you  an  idea  what  there  is  in  Orchids,  and  how  the  sales  have  in- 
creased in  the  last  three  years.  During  the  three  3'ears  past,  our  sales  of 
cut  Orchids  amounted  to  a  little  over  §11,000  —  for  three  seasons  —  as  fol- 
lows: During  the  season  of  1884  and  1885,  we  handled  about  §1,500 
worth.  This  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  Orchids  to  an}^  extent; 
of  course,  we  handled  a  few  before,  but  not  a  great  man}-,  for  they  were 
not  to  be  had.  During  the  season  of  1885  and  1880,  §.3,100  worth  of  cut 
Orchids  were  sold  by  us,  showing  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
more  than  double.  During  last  season  — 1886  and  1887  —  .fG.-lOO  worth  of 
cut  blooms  were  sold.  This  does  not,  however,  include  Orchids  we  used 
for  our  Orchid  show  last  March.  Thus,  you  will  see  more  than  doubling 
the  sales  of  Orchid  cut-flowers  every  season.  And  the  beauty  of  it  is 
that  we  scarcely  lost  a  flower.  I  also  wish  to  add,  right  here,  that  we  con- 
sider that  instead  of  decreasing  the  sales  of  Roses  and  other  flowers, 
Orchids  have  helped  to  sell  them,  as  people  who  were  not  actually  our 
customers,  being  drawn  to  see  the  Orchids  would  perhaps  not  buy  them, 
but  would  buy  Roses,  Violets,  etc.  Most  of  our  Orchids  were  used  in 
hand  and  corsage  bouquets,  table  decorations,  weddings,  brides'  bouquets, 
and  a  great  manj'  sent  as  loose  flowers  and  for  funeral  purposes;  besides, 
of  course,  those  sold  at  wholesale,  which  were  used  for  similar  purposes. 
I  received  a  few  notes  from  England  the  other  day  as  to  the  cut-flower 
business  in  Orchids.  Mr.  Low  and  others  tell  me  that  the  demand  for 
Orchid  blooms  is  decidedly  increasing,  and  that  almost  every  florist, 
especially  those  who  are  retail  growers,  all  through  the  country,  have  a 
smaller  or  larger  collection  of  Orchids  for  cut-flowers  for  their  immediate 
trade.     And  Mr.  Low  adds,  "But  you  Americans  have  the  advantage: 
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you  can  get  better  prices  for  your  tlower.s  than  we."     Xow,  I  will  leave 
this  subject  for  j-our  further  consideration. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  EiiNST  AsMUS,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Siebrecht 
for  his  valuable  paper  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Starr  of  Joliet,  111.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Siebrecht  whether 
Orchids  can  be  grown  in  the  house  in  connection  Avith  other  plants,  and 
as  to  the  temperature  that  is  required. 

Mr.  Siebrecht.  Orchids  need  no  special  house.  I  have  grown 
Orchids  even  in  Eose-houses  and  have  bloomed  them  there,  and  they 
have  made  good  growth  after  I  have  bloomed  them  for  the  next  season. 
Of  course,  a  little  study  is  required  on  the  part  of  those  who  intend  going 
into  Orchid  growing  as  to  discrimination  in  the  treatment  of  dilferent 
varieties. 

I  have  mentioned  about  the  Odontoglossums  and  La^lias.  Of  course, 
as  I  have  said,  you  want  to  keep  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  them. 
Odontoglossums  like  a  cool  and  shady  place.  Lailias  can  stand  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but,  during  the  growing  season,  should  be  some- 
what shaded,  as  this  occurs  during  the  hotter  part  of  the  year.  You 
might  have  them  on  the  north  side  of  your  house  without  scarcely  any 
shade.  Cattle3-as  could  be  grown  in  a  Eose-house  temperature,  on  one 
end  of  the  house,  or  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  as  in  the  other  case, 
so  that  30U  may  be  able  to  shade  them,  and  at  the  same  time  not  shade 
the  other  i^lauts  in  the  house.  Those  you  would  have  to  put  in  a  tem- 
perature with  your  Roses.  In  their  natural  habitat,  they  grow  both  in 
thickly  shaded  as  well  as  in  sunny  places.  Those  in  sunny  places  have  a 
little  shade  during  the  rainy  season,  which,  however,  dies  away  in  the 
dry  season,  thus  thoroughly  ripening  the  bulbs  and  producing  the  flowers 
more  freelv.  A  similar  treatment  in  houses  will  have  the  same  result, 
whereas  in  the  thickly-shaded  places  flowers  of  less  quality  and  less  sub- 
stance are  the  result,  —  showing  that  too  much  shading  is  really  more 
dangerous  than  none  at  all.  But  it  is  not  as  ditiicult  to  grow  Orchids  as 
people  imagine.  They  do  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  weeds,  but  an  inch  of 
an  Orchid  is  worth  as  much  as  a  foot  of  some  other  plants. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Woods  of  Xew  Brighton,  Pa.  You  said  there  were  two 
or  three  varieties,  in  the  list  of  thirty-eight  varieties,  which  you  con- 
sidered to  be  a  little  more  difhcult  to  grow  than  others.  "Will  you  please 
name  those  ? 

Mr.  Siebrecht.  One  kind  is  riiahenopsis  —  there  are  some  four 
sorts  of  this  vaiietv.     Vanda  cterulea  is  another  kind.     About  a  vear  ago 
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I  wrote  an  article  for  a  public  journal,  in  which  I  stated  that  Orchids 
could  be  grown  iu  any  house  by  anybody,  meaning  of  course  by  any 
good  gardener.  I  was  interrogated  upon  that,  but  have  not  answered  the 
query,  which  was  one  made  through  the  columns  of  the  "  American 
Florist."'  That  query  Avas  iu  regard  to  the  growing  of  Phakenopsis.  I 
answer  now,  that  anybody  who  can  grow  PhahxMiopsis  successfully  can 
grow  all  the  rest,  for  those  are  more  diflicult  to  grow  than  any  other 
Orchids.  They  cannot  stand  a  cold  draft  as  well  as  other  Orchids,  especi- 
all}'  in  Winter.  When  the  cold  winds  blow,  they  want  to  have  a  blanket 
spread  around  them,  so  to  speak.  They  do  not  need  to  be  showered  in 
the  Winter  time.  Their  skin,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  is  "very  tliin," 
and  cold  water,  if  used,  might  spot,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  the  lungs 
of  the  plant,  would  be  lost. 

As  to  the  variety  Yanda  ccerulea,  I  defy  anyone  to  accurately  describe 
its  color.  It  shows  several  shades  of  a  beautiful  blue, —  being  change- 
able, and  therefore  not  one  color  but  several  colors.  We  are  learning 
now  how  to  treat  that.  We  have  kept  it,  I  think,  too  warm.  With 
these  exceptions,  I  believe,  all  Orchids  can  be  grown  very  easily  and 
by  anyone  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  general  or  fundamental  principles 
of  cultivation. 

Mr.  -J.  L.  DiLLOX,  of  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Siebrecht 
how  much  glass  he  used  in  the  culture  of  Orchids  last  Winter. 

Mr.  Siebrecht.  I  do  not  know  how  much  glass  we  have  in  our 
place,  but  I  suppose  we  have  20,000  square  feet  for  Orchids  under  culti- 
vation, at  the  present  time.  We  have  houses  full  of  Orchids  that  will 
hardly  bring  us  any  return  in  the  way  of  cut-flowers  this  year.  We  have 
separate  houses  which  are  for  the  sale  of  plants,  rather  than  for  cut- 
flower -purposes.  Sometimes,  when  they  come  from  the  woods,  the 
Orchids  bring  the  flowers  with  them  and  open  out  splendidly;  at  other 
times  they  have  been  somewhat  bruised  in  the  shipment,  and,  of  course, 
are  no  good;  while  at  other  times,  they  come  in  such  poor  condition 
that  they  are  ready  for  the  dung-heap  when  they  get  to  our  place.  Out 
of  one  shipment  of  about  five  thousand  Cattleyas  received,  only  about 
ten  per  cent,  were  good.  Mr.  Siebrecht  said  further,  that  he  was  well 
satisfied  with  the  returns  realized  from  his  investment  and  labor  in  the 
cultivation  of  Orchids. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Whittle  said  he  could  testify  to  the  immense  number  of 
all  kinds  of  Orchids  that  Mr.  Siebrecht  gathered  together;  and  predicted 
that  he  would  soon  be  the  largest  irrower  of  Orchids  in  the  United  States, 
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and  probabljf  in  the  world,  if  he  kept  on  at  his  present  rate.  He  fully 
endorsed  Mr.  Siebrechl's  views  as  to  the  value  of  Orchids  to  those 
florists  who  cultivate  and  sell  their  own  cut-flowers  which  the}-  raise,  as 
customers  sometimes  appear  to  tire  of  Carnations  and  Roses.  Referring 
to  the  hesitancy  of  growers  to  begin  Orchid  cultivation,  for  fear  of 
pecuniary  loss  or  from  an  overestimate  of  the  care  they  required,  Mr. 
Whittle  called  attention  to  the  fundamental  rules  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Siebrecht,  which,  if  observed,  would  certainl}-  prevent  growers  from 
going  wrong. 

Mr.  Siebrecht  explained  in  regard  to  the  20,000  feet  of  glass  for 
Orchid  cultivation  which  he  had  mentioned,  that  this  space  was  not  kept 
for  cut-flowers  alone,  but  for  the  sale  of  plants  as  well  as  cut-flowers. 

Mr.  Ben.tamix  Gray,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  having  been  called  upon, 
said:  There  is  one  consideration  that  I  would  impress  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  contemplate  the  cultivation  of  Orchids,  and  that  is  that 
they  should  obtain  good  plants  to  start  with.  Usually,  florists  who  go  to 
auction  sales  buy  plants  that  are  poor  and  much  shriveled  up;  and  not 
understanding  the  cultivation  of  such  plants,  they  do  not  begin  the  treat- 
ment of  them  properly.  The  Orchids  thus  purchased  have  poor  growth 
the  first  year,  and  in  the  second  year  are  perhaps  poorer  still.  It  would 
be  better  for  florists  to  purchase  from  some  one  who,  like  Mr.  Siebrecht,^ 
understands  the  Orchid,  and  who  has  a  good  stock  of  established  plants. 
I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  understood  as  advei'tising  Mr.  Siebrecht 
gratuitously,  but  simply  as  stating  a  fact  which  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

With  respect  to  the  facility  with  which  Orchids  are  cultivated,  I 
would  suggest  that  no  one  who  has  a  common  greenhouse  need  have 
trouble.  A  house  in  which  Roses  and  Ferns  are  grown  will  answer  very 
well  for  the  cultivation  of  Orchids.  But  they  need  to  be  put  in  a  shady 
corner,  a  few  together  simply,  so  that  the  leaves  will  not  become  burned,, 
but  that  they  may  retain  the  leaves  which  they  would  have  for  the  next 
season.  While  growing,  they  need  a  good  quantity  of  water, — ^all  Orchids 
need  water  while  growing.  While  resting,  they  do  not  require  water, 
but  usually  require  a  low  temperature.  The  Peristeria  elata, —  our  Dove 
Flower,  or  "  The  Koly  Spirit  Flower,"  as  they  term  it  in  Panama, —  needs 
to  be  rested  in  a  very  warm  place.  That  comes  in  flower  al  about  the 
present  season  of  the  year,  and  can  he  grown  very  readily. 

Of  the  Cattleyas,  perhaps  the  best  grown  is  the  Cattleya  Triana;.  It 
comes  in  early —  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  December, —  and  you  can 
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have  some  of  them  in  tlower  perhaps  by  the  first  of  February,  and  until 
the  middle  of  March.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  of  the 
Cattlejas,  as  it  comes  in  flower  at  the  right  time.  By  placing  your 
Cattleyas  and  Ltelias,  and  others  of  that  nature,  in  the  warm  end  of  the 
house,  and  the  Odontoglossums  and  Cypripediums  in  the  cool  end  of  the 
house,  you  can  have  all  the  flowers  you  need  simply  by  making  a  differ- 
ence of  ten  degrees  in  the  temperature. 

Mr.  John  IN".  May.  To  illustrate  the  simplicity  of  Orchid  growing, 
I  will  say  that  about  fifteen  years  ago  an  old  friend  sent  me  a  piece  of 
Dendrobium  nobile  and  a  piece  of  Cypripedium  insigne.  I  grew  them 
for  one  year,  and  treated  them  exactl}^  as  I  did  other  greenhouse  plants. 
I  sold  the  ijroduce  of  flowers  of  each  of  those  plants  for  over  live  dollars. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Starr  inquired  as  to  the  expense  of  starting  in  the 
Orchid  business. 

Mr.  H.  A.  SiEBKECiiT.  You  can  get  blooming  plants  of  the 
A'arieties  I  have  mentioned  from  one  dollar  up. 

Several  YoiCES.     How  far  up?     [Merriment.] 

Mr.  SiEBRECHT.  At  81.50,  .«?-2.00,  .S3.00,  85.00,  up  to  810.00.  Then 
if  you  W'ant  only  a  few  specimen  plants  —  twenty-five  or  fifty  —  for  your 
house,  or  for  a  little  bed  in  your  house,  3'ou  can  get  them  at  prices  as 
high  as  from  8100  to  8200  a  piece. 

Mr.  Siebrecht  referring  to  exagerated  statements  in  the  news- 
papers regarding  prices  at  which  plants  had  been  sold,  advised,  by 
way  of  getting  at  the  actual  figure,  to  divide  the  amount  b}^  ten.  He  had 
sold  one  for  81,000,  and  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  others  in  the  busi- 
ness from  realizing  a  like  price.  Froui  a,nj  Orchid  growers  jou  can  get 
a  85.00  plant  which,  in  two  or  three  years,  if  you  grow  it  nicely,  will  be 
worth  double  or  treble  its  original  price. 

[The  discussion  here  closed.] 

THAXKS   TO   J.    M.    GASSER. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  D.  E.  Woods  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to 
Mr.  .J.  M.  Gasser,  of  Cleveland,  for  his  thoughtfulness  in  sending  a  vase 
of  Roses  to  adorn  the  president's  table. 

Adopted. 

FORCTXG  BULBS   AND   TUBERS. 

President  Craig.  The  next  order  on  the  programme  is  a  paper  on 
"  Forcing  Bulbs  and  Tubers,"'  by  Mr.  Ei-nst  Asmus,  of  West  Hoboken, 
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N.  J.  'Mv.  Asmus  desires  me  to  state  that  he  is  suffering  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  throat,  and  fears  that  he  cannot  read  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  hall.  Mr.  A.  E.  Whittle,  of  Albany,  X.  y.^  has  kindly 
consented  to  read  the  paper. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Whittle,  on  coining  forward,  said:  Probably  many  of 
our  Western  friends  are  not  awai-e  of  the  extent  to  whicli  Mr.  Asmus 
grows  the  Bulbs  of  which  he  treats  in  his  paper.  In  point  of  fact,  that 
gentleman  is  quite  an  authority  on  the  subject  about  which  he  writes. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  quantity  grown  by  liim,  when  I  state 
that  the  Tulips  which  he  handled  through  the  Winter  numbered  about  two 
hundred  thousand,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  about  half  a  million,  and  the 
rest  in  proportion. 

The  paper  was  as  follows: 

FORCING   OF   BULBS  FOR   WINTER   FLOWERING. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

As  I  have  been  called  upon,  against  my  will,  to  write  an  Essay  on 
Bulbs  and  Tubers  for  Winter  Flowering;  and  as  I  am  neither  a  writer  nor 
reader,  I  would  beg  5'our  kind  indulgence.'  I  can  merely  give  you  my 
mode  of  treatment  of  such  Bulbs  as  I  have  been  forcing  successfull}',  and 
the  varieties  most  generally  grown  for  the  ^sTew  York  market. 

Paper  White  Narcissus.  —  One  of  the  earliest  Bulbs  forced  is  the 
Paper  White  Narcissus;  it  blooms  in  clusters,  and,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  pure  white.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  about  eighteen  to  twenty  inches, 
and  is  very  fragrant.  These  Bulbs  should  be  planted  —  any  ordinary 
garden  soil  will  do  —  about  the  latter  part  of  August,  for  early  forcing, 
so  as  to  have  them  in  bloom  by  ISToveraber  or  December.  The  best  plan 
is  to  plant  in  trays  or  fiats,  about  three  inches  deep;  plant  about  two 
inches  either  way,  then  set  them  on  a  prepared  bed  in  the  open  air,  and 
cover  them  with  live  or  six  inches  of  soil,  after  which  they  should  have 
a  thorough  watering,  and  care  be  taken  that  they  do  not  suffer  from 
want  of  water  after  that,  as  keeping  them  damp  will  hasten  their  root- 
action  considerably  and  of  course  get  them  to  flower  sooner.  If  a  con- 
tinuation of  cut-bloom  is  wanted,  plant  them  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
weeks  apart.  The  Bulbs  can  be  kept  in  a  dry  and  cool  place  until  the 
latter  part  of  November,  but  care  should  be  taken  if  kept  as  long  as  that 
to  pi'otect  them  from  frost  when  planted,  as  they  are  not  hardy.  If 
wanted  for  pot-culture,  the  same  course  may  be  followed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  planting,  which  should  be  about  four  Bulbs  in  a  six-inch  pot. 
The  first  batch  should  be  taken  in  the  greenhouse  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  kept  in  a  temperature  of  GO  to  05  degrees,  and  given  as 
much  light  and  air  as  possible. 
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Early  Boman  J^arcissus.  —  These  have  the  same  habit  and  may  be 
treated  the  same  as  Paper  "VVliites.  They  also  bloom  in  clusters,  but  willi 
larger  individual  flowers  of  pale  yellow,  with  deeper  center,  but  do  not 
bear  nearly  as  large  trusses,  and  are  not  very  desirable  for  cut-tlowers. 

White  Boman  Hyacinth.  —  This  well-known  favorite  maybe  handled 
the  same  as  the  Paper  White,  but  is  hardier,  and  with  a  little  covering, 
such  as  straw  or  similar  material,  may  be  kept  out  all  Winter,  and  taken 
iu  the  house  as  convenient.  The  temperature  should  be  from  (50  to  To 
degrees,  with  plenty  of  light  for  December  forcing;  after  that  time  from 
55  to  ()5  degrees  is  sufficient. 

Single  Bed-Skinned  Bomans. — -This  is  a  variety  not  as  well  known 
as  the  old  White.  It  is  not  as  good  for  early  forcing,  but  can  be  had 
from  the  latter  part  of  January-  to  February,  when  it  will  produce,  on  the 
average,  about  three  good  spikes  to  a  Bulb.  Its  color  is  white,  with  a 
light  tinge  of  pink,  which  is  rather  admired  by  a  great  many. 

Douhle  Bed-Skinned  Bomans.  —  A  bunch  of  these  has  a  very  pretty 
effect,  but  they  are  not  recommended  for  forcing. 

All  the  above  may  be  treated  the  same  as  the  JSTarcissus,  and  forced 
in  the  same  temperature. 

Dutch  Hyacinths. 

These  are,  so  far,  mostly  used  for  pot  culture  only;  but  I  think  the  day 
will  come  when  they  will  be  used  as  much  for  cut-tlowers  as  Tulips  and 
Xarcissus  are  now.  There  is  no  other  family  of  Bulbs  that  ha^  the 
prefume  and  richness  of  color  which  tlie  Dutch  Hyacinth  has,  and  the 
only  thing  that  it  may  be  lacking  in  is  grace.  The  Bulbs  should  be 
planted  about  the  first  part  of  September.  For  pot  culture,  one  Bulb 
in  a  four  or  five  inch  pot  will  do,  but  for  cut-flowers  they  may  be 
planted  in  trays,  otherwise  treated  the  same  way  as  all  Bulbs  before  men- 
tioned, but  as  they  are  perfectly  hardy,  they  may  be  taken  in  the  house 
any  time  after  December;  for,  unlike  the  Koman  Hyacinth,  the}^  cannot 
be  made  to  bloom  with  any  certainty  or  profit  for  the  holidays,  as  is  the 
case  abroad.  The  reason  I  cannot  give;  it  maybe  the  climate,  or  it 
may  be  the  effect  of  the  sea  air  on  the  voyage  across  the  ocean. 
Keep  the  plants  for  the  first  eight  days  when  taken  into  the  house, 
in  a  temperature  of  45  to  50  degrees,  in  any  shaded  spot  (or  turn  a  pot 
upside  down  over  the  crown),  after  that  time  they  should  be  moved  to 
a  temperature  of  GO  to  65  degrees.  I  will  now  name  a  few  of  the  many 
varieties  fit  for  forcing. 

Double  Bed  and  Crimson. — Wateiioo,  Milton,  Louis  Xapoleon, 
Princess  Alexandra,  Cochenille,  Sans  Souci. 

Double  White.  —  Anna  Bianca,  La  Tour  d'  Auvergne,  Blanchard, 
Prince  of  Waterloo.  Grand  Yainqueur,  Xannette. 

Double  Blue.  —  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  King  of  the  Xetherlands, 
Charles  Dickens,  Lord  Xelson,  Laurens  Koster,  Murillo. 

Double  Yellow.  —  Bouquet  d'  Orange,  Piet  Hein. General  Kohler, 
Goethe,  Jaune  Supreme,  William  III. 
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Single  Red  and  Crimson.  —  L.ord  Macaulay,  Jenny  Lind,  Empereur 
of  Reds,  Satella,  L'lucomparable,  Yon  Schiller. 

:^ingle  Bed  and  Bose.  —  Anna  Panlona,  Charles  Dickens,  Cosmos, 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  Queen  Victoria,  Sultan-s  Favorite. 

Single  Pure  White. —  Grand  Vainqueur,  Mont  Blanc,  Grand  Vedette, 
Queen  of  the  Xetherlands,  La  Candeur,  La  Grandess. 

Single  Bark  Blue.  —  Belle  Africaine,  Prince  of  AVales,  Baron  Van 
Thuyl,  Leopold  II.,  King  of  the  Blues,  Prince  Albert. 

Single  Light  Blue.  —  Lord  Derby,  Gladstone,  Charles  Dickens, 
Leonidas,  Lord  B3'ron,  Preistley. 

Single  Yellow.  —  Victor  Hugo,  General  Butler,  King  of  the  Yellows, 
Bird  of  Paradise.  Pluie  d'Or,  Ida. 


Tulijis. 

These  should  be  planted  early  in  September;  if  for  cut-flowers,  in 
trays,  otherwise  in  pots.  If  in  trays,  for  cut-flowers,  they  may  be  planted 
close  together,  as  I  find  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  size  of  the  flower 
whether  planted  together  or  a  couple  of  inches  apart.  Set  the  boxes  or 
trays  —  which  should  be  about  two  or  three  inches  deep  —  on  a  prepared 
bed,  and  cover  the  same  as  directed  for  Narcissus,  and  by  end  of  Nov- 
ember, cover  with  a  heavy  layer  of  straw,  or  similar  material,  to  protect 
them  somewhat  against  too  much  frost,  as  it  will  save  a  great  amount  of 
labor  in  Winter  when  getting  them  in  the  house.  This  is  the  onl}'  reason 
for  covering  them,  as  thej^  are  perfectly  hardy.  By  the  latter  part  of 
November,  the  earliest  forcing  varieties,  which  ought,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  to  be  sufficientl}-  rooted,  should  be  taken  in  the  house 
and  kept  in  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  0.5  nor  more  than  S~)  degrees, 
Avitb  plenty  of  moisture  and  the  house  shaded  with  muslin,  as  this  has 
the  advantage  of  keeping  out  all  cold  air  and  drawing  the  flowers,  giving 
them  a  long  stem,  which  is  essential  for  cut-bloom.  By  January  loth 
the  temperature  in  the  house  may  be  dropped  to  from  Go  to  GO  degrees, 
as  from  that  time  on  until  Spring  they  need  less  and  less  heat,  but  under 
no  circumstances  should  they  be  taken  in  unless  they  have  plenty  of  roots. 
I  cannot  impress  this  too  strongly  on  the  minds  of  my  brethren,  as  Bulbs 
of  all  kinds,  not  sutlicienth-  rooted,  will  certainl}'-  prove  a  complete 
failure.  Should  Tulips  be  wanted  for  pot  culture,  plant  as  many  in  a  six- 
inch  or  larger  pot,  as  convenient,  and  follow  the  above  rules  with  the 
exception  that  they  must  be  grown  in  a  light  instead  of  a  shaded  house, 
and  kept  from  5  to  10  degrees  cooler.  I  now  will  give  you  a  list  of  the 
most  popular  ones  grown  for  the  New  York  market. 

Scarlet  a7id  Bed.  —  Scarlet  Due  van  Thol,  Crimson  Due  van  Thol, 
Vermilion  Due  van  Thol,  Couleur  de  Cardinal,  Scarlet  Pottebakker, 
Rembrandt,  Ai-tus,  Roi  Cramoisie,  Belle  Alliance,  Vermilion,  brilliant. 

Yelloio.  —  Due  van  Thol,  Chrysolora,  Canary  Bird,  Yellow  Prince, 
California,  Yellow  Poltebakker. 
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White. —  Jaclit  von  Delft,  Jaii  Steen,  La  Iioinc,  L'limnaculcc,  AVhitc 
Pottebakker,  Pax  Alba. 

Pink. —  Le  Matelo,  Rose  Brillante,  Eachel  Ruisch,  Rose  Gris  de  Lin, 
Rose  Apalile,  Rose  Lui^sante,  Von  Gooigen,  Cottage  Maid. 

Bed  and  Ydloio. —  Kaiser  Kroon,  Due  de  Major,  Duchess  de  Parma, 
Bizard  Pronker,  Due  de  Berlin,  Bizard  Verdict,  Due  de  Nieuwkerk, 
Cardinal's  Hat. 

Double  Tulips. 

These  cannot  be  forced  as  early  as  the  single  ones,  and  should  not 
be  taken  in  the  house  before  latter  ])art  of  Januar}^  if  perfect  blooms  and 
a  financial  success  are  desired.  T  herewith  name  a  few  of  the  best  for 
forcing. 

Scarlet  Bed. —  Tmperator  Rubrorum,  Purple  Crown. 

White. —  Blanche  Xative,  Vermilla,  Rose  Blanche. 

Yellow. —  Tournesol  Red,  Tournesol  Yellow. 

Pink. —  Coui^onne  de  Rose,  Le  Blason,  Roseiua,  Salvator. 

Eed  and   Yelloio. —  Couronne   d'Or,   Due  van   Thol,   Gloria   Soils. 

These  comprise  about  all  that  have  any  value  for  forcing. 

Fveesia  refracta  cdba  and  Freesia  Lcichtlinii. 

Both  are  very  valuable  for  cut  flowers,  being  deliciously  scented  and 
easily  forced.  The  Bulbs  of  these  are  very  small, —  some  not  larger  than 
a  pea.  The}-  can  be  planted  either  in  pots,  trays,  or  on  benches;  either 
way  will  assure  you  a  good  crop;  but  if  a  succession  of  blooms  is  wanted, 
then  they  should  be  put  in  pots  or  trays.  Begin  planting  about  the  first 
of  August,  leaving  a  space  of  about  an  inch  either  way;  and  continue  at 
intervals  of  about  tliree  Aveeks.  Tlie  pots  (;r  trays  should  be  set  out  doors 
on  a  prepared  bed  of  aslies,  and  watered  sparingly  until  they  are  well 
started,  when  they  should  be  watered  freely.  They  should  be  protected 
from  frost  while  out  doors,  but  not  covered  with  earth  as  Hyacinths 
or  Tulips.  The  best  plan  is  to  remove  them,  as  soon  as  frost  sets  in,  to 
some  cool  house  or  pit  from  which  they  can  be  taken  to  the  forcing-house 
at  convenience.  The  first  batch  should  be  taken  in  the  house  by  October 
1st;  and  if  kept  in  a  good  light  sunny  position,  and  a  right  temperature 
of  from  60  to  75  degrees,  ought  to  be  in  bloom  by  the  holidays. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. 

This  little  favorite  is  rather  uncertain  to  force,  and  a  good  many 
failures  occur  with  the  most  successful  growers.  My  way  of  treatment 
may  not  be  same  as  followed  by  some  of  my  brethren,  but  it  has  proved 
successful  with  me.  I  take  the  pips  Avhen  first  imported,  and  heel  them 
in  a  cold  frame,  laying  bunch  by  bunch  in  rows,  and  cover  them  with 
about  three  inches  of  earth.  This  is  essential,  for  if  the  heads  of  the  pips 
are  exposed  to  severe  frost  and  afterward  taken  in  the  forcing-house, 
they  will  be  found  to  rot  or  break  off  when  touched.     For  early  forcing 
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take  only  three-year-old  strong  selected  pips,  with  plenty  of  fibrous  roots, 
and  plant  on  benches  in  about  five  inches  oi'  sand,  in  rows  three  inches 
apart  one  way,  by  one  inch  the  other, —  only  covering  the  roots,  and 
leaving  the  pips  above  sand  in  a  house  where  you  can  maintain  a  tem- 
perature from  75  to  90  degrees,  with  plenty  of  moisture.  Water 
twice  a  day  with  tepid  water,  about  the  same  temperature  as  the 
house,  until  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  when  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
water  over  head,  as  the  flowers  get  easily  water-soaked,  which,  of  course, 
makes  them  worthless.  Under  no  circumstances  should  they  be  rushed 
right  into  the  forcing-house,  after  being  received  from  abroad;  as  with 
such  treatment  they  will  most  always  turn  out  to  be  a  total  failure. 
Fresh  imported  Valley  planted  no  earlier  than  December  iOth,  will  turn 
out  satisfactory  every  time,  if  treated  in  the  right  way. 

On  motion  of  ]Mr.  H.  A.  Siebkeciit,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unani- 
mously tendered  to  the  essayist,  Mr.  Asmus,  for  his  valuable  paper;  and 
also  to  Mr.  Whittle  for  his  intelligent  and  audible  reading  of  the  essay. 

President  Chaig  announced  the  subject  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson  said :  I  rise  not  to  criticise  this  paper  in 
anj-  wa}',  Ijut  to  impress  upon  those  present  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  in  my  judgment,  that  has  ever  been  read  before  the  Society. 
The  culture  of  Bulbs  is  now  so  extensive  all  over  the  country,  and  so 
profitable,  and  the  subject  has  been  stated  with  such  unusual  clearness 
in  the  article  by  Mr.  Asmus,  that  I  think  the  benefit  derived  from  this 
paper  will  prove  a  ten-fold  return  upon  the  cost  of  their  journey  to  those 
Avho  have  traveled  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  to  come  here.  An 
ordinary  expression  of  thanks  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  suflicient  return 
to  Mr.  Asmus  for  the  pleasure  he  has  given  us.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  H.  A.  SiEBRECHT  said  it  was  true,  as  Mr.  Henderson  had 
remarked,  that  the  forcing  of  Bulbs  for  the  cut-flower  market  ha<^l  become 
an  industry  of  enormous  proportions.  It  was,  therefore,  pertinent  to 
consider  whether  some  means  ought  not  to  be  adopted  without  delay 
looking  to  a  reduction  or  a  repeal  of  the  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  now 
imposed  upon  Bulbs.  The  revenue  of  the  Government  from  that  source 
now  went  into  an  overflowing  National  Treasury,  and  there  was  perhaps 
no  better  time  than  the  present  for  some  remedial  action.  Those  Bulbs 
cannot  l)e  grown  in  this  country  as  cheaply  and  as  well  as  they  can  be 
grown  on  the  other  side,  and  it  would  be  in  the  line  of  our  governmental 
policy  as  a  nation  to  relieve  fr(.)m  duty  raw  material  which  cannot  be 
produced  hei'e,  but  which  must  be  imported.  He,  therefore,  desired  to 
move  that  the  subject  of  the  repeal  of  tiic  duty  be  made  an  order  ot  busi- 
ness of  the  first  importance. 
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Mr.  J.  ]M.  JoKDAX.  There  ai-e  a  few  points  which,  I  presume,  were 
overlooked  by  the  essayist,  l)ut  whicli,  I  think,  are  of  vahie  to  those  who 
are  not  well  versed  in  the  forcing  of  Bulbs.  The  essayist  has  referred  to 
the  bringing  in  of  Roman  Hyacinths  at  a  certain  time  in  order  to  have 
them  in  bloom.  You  should  get  the  Bulbs  well  rooted  and  the  top  growth 
at  least  one  inch  in  height  before  you  bring  them  into  the  heat,  otherwise 
they  will  prove  a  failure.  In  regard  to  the  Eed-Skiuned  Roman,  I  would 
say  there  is  ver}'  little  use  to  bring  that  in  early.  That  is  a  late  variety, 
is  quite  tardy,  and  can  be  kept  out  in  frames  until  toward  Spring, —  in 
fact,  until  the  Romans  are  out  of  bloom  with  us.  The  great  trouble  with 
us  is  to  keep  our  Romans  late  enough  in  "Winter.  Where  we  have  the 
weather  warm  in  January  and  February,  as  we  sometimes  have  it,  no 
matter  how  we  try  to  keep  the  growth  down,  they  will  work  themselves 
up  in  the  frames;  so  that  now  we  are  using  a  certain  number  of  the 
white  Romans  and  having  the  red  Romans  come  after  that.  Another 
point  in  regard  to  the  Romans  is  to  have  them  well  protected  from  severe 
frost  if  you  wish  to  keep  them  late.  Sometimes  they  will  get  frozen  in 
the  boxes.  If  once  frozen  on  the  top,  they  should  then  be  covered  over 
with  sash  or  shutters  to  keep  the  rain  from  getting  in.  You  can  then 
sometimes  keep  them  quite  late.  If  a  severe  frost  attacks  these  Bulbs 
after  they  have  started  —  when  perhaps  they  have  come  up  two  or  three 
inches  —  it  kills  the  tops.     If  it  reaches  the  roots,  everything  is  lost. 

In  regard  to  the  Lily  of  the  Valley:  there  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration to  my  mind  in  the  manner  of  handling  it  after  you  have 
brought  it  in.  "We  make  it  a  rule  to  handle  it  in  tlats.  After  we  have 
bi'ought  it  in  from  our  frames,  we  cut  off  the  lower  end  of  the  roots  and 
shorten  it  back  an  inch.  The  object  of  that  is  to  open  the  pores,  so 
that  it  will  take  up  the  moisture  from  the  sand.  You  cut  off:  the  lower 
portions  of  those  roots  and  then  init  the  pips  into  a  moderately  warm 
place,  or  let  them  stand  in  the  greenhouse  under  the  stage  for  two  or 
three  days,  until  5'ou  can  see  that  they  have  begun  to  swell  a  little. 
Then  place  them  in  a  higher  temperature.  I  feel  that  we  have  been 
more  successful  in  that  mode  of  treating  them  than  in  any  other. 

In  regard  to  the  Paper  "White  ISTarcissus,  I  would  say  that  we  had 
quite  a  quantity  of  Paper  "White  last  year  which,  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  man  handling  the  boxes,  were  left  out  in  a  frame.  The  tops,  up 
to  about  five  or  six  inches  above  the  flats,  were  frozen  hard  and  stiff.  I 
said  to  the  man,  •■'  You  may  as  well  dump  those  out,  they  are  good  for 
nothing."     "  Oh,  no,"'  he  replied,  "  I  think  they  will  come  out  all  right." 
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"We  put  some  sash  on  the  frame, —  tirst  letting  the  frost  draw  out  f^radu- 
all}-, —  and  they  came  in  and  proved  to  be  the  linest  blooms  that  we  had 
through  the  "Winter.  You  can,  with  a  little  practice,  learn  about  the 
time  it  takes  to  bring  those  Bulbs  into  bloom.  "We  have  generally  forced 
Lih^  of  the  Valley  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  days  from  the  time  we 
brought  it  into  the  house.  I  would  like  the  essayist  to  explain  how  he 
manages  to  give  us  Lily  of  the  Valley  all  through  the  Summer.  [Merri- 
ment.] 

Mr.  Ernst  Asmus.  I  would  say,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Jordan,  that  if 
he  had  listened  attentively,  I  think  that  he  would  have  found  that  my 
advice  was  not  to  take  in  any  Bulbs  whatever  unless  they  were  suffici- 
ently rooted.  In  regard  to  the  Red-Skinned  Roman,  I  suggested  that  it 
"was  not  as  good  for  early  forcing  as  for  later  forcing.  "With  respect  to 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  as  I  have  very  large  quantities,  I  hardl}^  think  it 
would  be  proper  for  me  to  handle  it  in  flats  and  treat  it  in  the  way  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Jordan.  It  may  be  treated  in  that  way  w'hen  grown  in 
small  quantities,  but  as  we  grow  it  by  the  hundred  thousand  that 
treatment  would  entail  upon  us  entirely  too  much  work.  In  regard  to 
Paper  "Whites,  Mr.  Jordan  says  that  they  can  stand  some  frost.  You 
may  possibly  get  some  that  will  stand  some  frost,  but  you  will  get  the 
flowers  without  any  foliage  in  that  case.  I  may  add,  in  regard  to  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  that  I  keep  it  over  in  an  ice-house, —  that  I  freeze 
it.  That  is  all  that  I  have  to  say  on  that  point.  [Good  humor  and 
appreciation.] 

Mr.  J.  M.  JoRDAX  (resuming).  I  had  not  concluded  my  remarks, 
but  am  very  glad  that  the  gentleman  from  Jncw  York  (Mr.  Asmus)  came 
to  my  relief,  especially  on  this  question  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  in 
the  Summer.  I  will  state,  that,  ordinarily,  in  our  refrigerating-house 
which  we  have  in  the  city,  we  are  able  to  keep  the  pips  of  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley  until  about  the  flrst  of  July,  and  to  keep  them  very  well.  "When 
packed  down  in  sand,  frozen,  and  then  laid  away  in  our  storage-house,  I 
have  succeeded  in  keeping  them  ver}^  w^ell  until  aliout  the  first  of  July. 
That  teaches  us,  the  lesson  that,  if  we  want  to  keep  them  the  balance  of 
the  year,  w^e  must  have  them  in  a  low  temperature,  about  40  degrees, 
such  as  we  have  in  our  storage-house.  If  you  run  it  down  to  about  28 
degrees,  you  will  be  able  to  keep  them  over  until  the  next  year,  no  doubt. 
In  reference  to  the  manner  of  forcing  in  flats,  I  merely  made  the  sugges- 
tions wliich  I  did  because  there  are  many  small  growers  —  man}-  who  do 
not  grow  more  than  twentj'-five  or  thirty  thousand  of  these  Bulbs  —  who 
would  like  to  know  how  to  handle  them  conveniently. 
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Miss  Axx  M.  MiLLiKEX,  of  Crown  Point,  Ind.  I  would  ask  JNIr. 
Asmus  in  regard  to  setting  the  Bulbs,  both  of  Romans  and  Hyacinths, 
whether  he  sets  them  almost  above  the  ground  and  then  covers  them  over 
with  several  inches,  Avhich  he  removes? 

Mr.  Ernst  Asmus.  As  long  as  you  cover  the  BuDj  with  earth,  it 
does  not  make  a  particle  of  difference  whether  you  set  it  on  top  or  set  it 
deeper.  Either  way  the  roots  are  bound  to  go  down.  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion by  Mr.  II.  G.  "Walker,  Mr.  Asmus  said,  I  merely  put  the  roots  in  the 
ice-house  in  boxes;  I  do  not  put  them  on  the  top  of  the  ice.  You  may 
cover  them  with  sand  or  soil  or  anything  you  like.  The  main  thing  is  to 
keep  it  cold  enough. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Sikbrecht  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Asmus' 
pajier  was  closed. 

REDUCTION  OF  THE  DUTY  OX  BULBS. 

President  Craig  inquired  whether  it  was  the  option  of  the  Society, 
to  take  up,  at  this  time,  the  important  question  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  Bulbs;  and  stated  that,  several  years  ago,  the  duty  was  taken  off  all 
plants  which  have  roots..  The  duty  remains  on  Bulbs,  they  having  no 
roots.  The  duty  on  Bulbs,  was,  until  recently,  thirty  per  cent.;  ten  per 
cent,  has  been  taken  off.     The  duty  now  is  twenty  per  cent. 

Mr.  John  X.  May  said  that  the  duty  on  Bulbs  affects  not  only  the 
grower,  but  the  consumer;  and  that  the  florists  should,  as  a  body,  call  the 
attention  of  their  customers  to  the  fact  that  their  flowers  were  costing 
them  twenty  per  cent,  more  on  account  of  this  duty.  He  thought  that  if 
a  committee  were  appointed,  and  if  every  member  of  this  Association 
should  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  Congressmen  from  his 
district  and  the  Senators  from  his  State,  a  repeal  could  be  secured  with- 
out much  further  trouble. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Anthony  said  that  the  effect  of  the  existing  duty  of  twenty 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  was  to  keep  out  of  this  country  the  better  class 
of  florists'  supplies,  as  the  American  growers  were  tempted,  because  of 
the  duty,  to  import  the  poorer  and  cheaper  class  of  goods.  The  better 
quality,  and  higher  priced  flowers,  were  the  ones  which  were  most  in 
demand,  and,  if  the  duty  were  abolished,  these  would  be  more  largely 
imported  and  more  generally  grown.  For  that  reason,  he  thought  that 
every  member  of  the  Society  should  use  his  influence  as  far  as  possible 
for  a  repeal  of  the  duty. 
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Mr.  Charles  Anderson,  of  Flushiug,  X.  Y.,  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  three  to  draw  up  a  set  of  resolutions  stating  the 
sentiment  of  the  Society  in  favor  of  tlie  removal  of  the  duty  on  Bulbs, 
the  resolutions  to  be  submitted  at  a  subsequent  session  of  the  Con- 
vention. He  remarked  that  a  t^yenty  per  cent,  duty  on  Bulbs  was  com- 
paratively a  very  trivial  item  of  revenue  to  the  government,  though  an 
item  of  considerable  expense  to  American  importers  and  growers,  and 
as  it  protected  no  home  industry,  the  duty,  therefore,  was  of  no  benefit 
either  to  the  grower,  the  purchaser,  or  the  importer. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Woods  seconded  Mr.  Anderson's  motion  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  resolutions,  when  adopted,  should  be  printed  and 
distributed  among  members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Anderson's  motion  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Messrs.  Peter  Henderson,  of  .Jersey  City,  N^.  J.;  E.  Y.  Haleock, 
of  Queens,  N.  Y. ;  and  J.  C.  Yaughan,  of  Chicago,  were  constituted  the 
committee  under  the  resolution. 

general  business. 

Mr.  J.  E.  BoNSALL,  of  Salem,  O.  The  adjournment  at  noon  rather 
abruptly  terminated  an  interesting  discussion  on  Roses  before  we  were 
through  with  the  subject,  I  move  that  that  subject  be  made  an  order  of 
business  for  a  portion  of  the  session  this  evening. 

President  Craig  stated  that,  according  to  the  programme,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Hail  would  be  called  for  not  later  than  8  p.m. 
The  evening  session  had  also  been  assigned,  in  part,  for  an  essay  by  Mr. 
AY.  R.  Smith,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  but  a  letter  had  been  received  from 
that  gentlemen  stating  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  Warm 
Springs  in  Arkansas  for  his  health. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Bonsall  it  was  decided  to  devote  a  portion 
of  the  evening  session  to  a  further  discussion  of  the  Rose  question,  and 
the  Convention  adjourned  until  8  o'clock  p.m. 
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SECOND  DAY— EVENING. 

President  Craig  read  a  telegram,  just  received,  as  follows: 

New  OKLEA^'.s,  La.,  ITtli  inst. 
The  President  and  Members  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists,  in  session: 

Greeting  and  best  wishes  for  harmonious  action  and  social  enjoy- 
ment of  all  present,  and  generous  excuses  for -all  absent  members. 

(Signed)  R.  Maitre. 

HAIL    INSURANCE. 

President  Craig  announced  that  the  report  of  the  Hail  Com- 
mittee—  Mr.  J.  M.  Jordan,  chairman  —  would  now  be  made. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jordan  responded.  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Association:  Your  Committee,  to  which  was  assigned  the  duty  of  organ- 
izing an  Association,  to  be  known  as  "  The  Hail  Association  of  America," 
has  instructed  me  to  make  the  following  report.  At  Philadelphia  we 
commenced  the  work  by  asking  from  generous  friends  a  guarantee  fund 
on  which  the  Committee  could  rely  for  meeting  necessary  expenses. 
Gentlemen  of  liberality  subscribed  the  amount  of  SooO  as  a  guarantee 
fund  to  put  the  Association  upon  its  feet.  From  that  guarantee  fund  your 
Committee  has  levied  assessments  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  per  cent., 
which  have  been  paid,  and  the  expenses  of  the  organization  liquidated. 
The  Committee  at  first  entertained  the  idea,  upon  representations  made 
hy  their  kind  friend,  Mr.  W.  li.  Smith,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  that  an 
organization  could  be  eifected  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  after  an  expenditure  of  some  time  and  money,  they  found  it  impos- 
sible to  procure  an  enactment  such  as  they  required  short  of  a  general 
aw  of  Congress,  which  it  was  difficult  to  get.  Turning  their  attention 
to  the  laws  of  various  States,  —  beginning  with  Missouri,  —  the  Committee 
found  that  there  was  no  way  of  organizing  under  the  general  insurance 
laws  of  the  States  other  than  through  a  legislative  enactment.  They 
finally  ascertained  that  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  the  means  of 
getting  an  enactment  were  more  favorable  than  under  the  laws  of  other 
States;  and  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Esler,  the  Secre- 
tary, they  were  enabled  to  have  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  so  amended  that 
they  could  operate  under  them  in  a  legal  wa}'.  Our  local  organization 
took  place  in  .July,  prior  to  which  time  we  solicited  parties  to  make 
application  for  insurance.    The  first  man  to  have  his  name  placed  on  the 
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roll  of  honor  was  2\lr.  Herr,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  —  a  locality  beyond  the 
territory  which  has  been  styled  by  uianj-  of  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion as  "the  Hail  Belt/'  Being  a  prudent  man,  Mr.  Herr  thought  it 
was  wise  for  him  to  take  out  a  risk  from  loss  by  hail;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  was  the  first  man  to  be  hit  by 
the  hail.  [Merriment.]  He  was  "beyond  the  hail  belf';  he  was 
"where  the  people  don't  want  insurance  for  hail."  That  has  been  the 
only  loss  that  this  Society  has  sustained.  That  loss  was  ad j listed  and 
paid  promptly,  according  to  our  lij'-Laws. 

In  the  inception  of  our  organization,  our  B3^-Laws  were  so  framed  as 
to  allow  parties  to  be  insured  upon  a  partial  insurance.  For  instance: 
upon  furnishing  a  diagram  of  their  entire  buildings,  they  could  designate 
the  particular  greenhouses  upon  which  they  wished  to  take  out  insur- 
ances, leaving  the  others  to  take  care  of  themselves.  That  lias  been 
changed,  and  we  now  take  what  is  known  as  "  a  blanket "  or  "partial 
insurance."  For  instance:  if  a  man  who  has  50,000  feet  of  glass  insures 
25,000  feet,  and  subsequently  has  a  loss  of  10,000  feet,  he  receives  pay 
for  one-half  of  that  10,000  feet, —  he  having  assumed  the  risk  for  tlie  other 
half  himself.  If  he  takes  a  quarter  risk,  and  has  a  loss  of  8,000  feet  of 
glass,  he  receives  pay  for  2,000  feet  of  glass, —  this  being  proportionate  to 
the  amount  upon  which  lie  has  paid  insurance. 

Of  course,  we  have  had  but  a  short  time  in  which  to  accomplish 
what  Ave  would  have  liked  to  accomplish;  but  we  have  now  written  up,  or 
have  in  process  of  being  written  up,  about  a  million  feet  of  glass  [applause], 
and  of  this  amount,  our  generous  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  who 
assisted  us  so  opportunely  in  the  organization  with  his  money  and  his 
influence,  has  taken  100,000  feet,  —  his  property  being  beyond  the  so- 
called  "  Hail  Belt.''     [Applause.] 

That  which  I  have  stated  is  the  report  from  your  Committee,  as  I 
have  been  instructed  to  make  it.  Permit  me  now  to  say  a  word  in 
further  explanation.  I  presume  that  the  most  of  you  know,  that  this 
organization  of  the  Hail  Association  is  the  child  of  this  Society.  We 
Avaut  you  to  father  it  in  such  a  way  that  Ave  Avill  knoAV,  by3'0ur  assistance 
and  3'our  appreciation  of  the  Avork,  that  you  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
our  efforts.  I  think  the  child  is  now  ready  to  be  set  to  Avork  upon  its 
OAvn  responsibility,  with  a  kind  parental  care  to  see  that  it  goes  in  the 
right  Ava}'.  If  you  will  come  forward  generously  Avith  your  glass,  Ave  Avill 
stand  between  you  and  the  hail  as  best  Ave  can.  It  is  very  easy  for  you 
to  make  out  your  diagrams,  with  the  assistance  of  our  untiring  Secretary 
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of  the  Hail  Association,  to  whom  we  owe  mucli,  and  to  whom  you 
gentlemen  of  the  Florists  Association  owe  much;  because  I  doubt  that 
if  we  had  not  been  fortunate  in  getting  such  a  man,  the  child  would 
never  have  walked.     [Applause.] 

Those  of  you  who  wish  to  take  out  insurance,  upon  giving  our 
Secretary  the  form  of  your  houses,  with  their  length  and  width  of  glass, 
will  be  informed  in  a  moment  of  the  cost  of  the  insurance.  You  are  to 
state,  however,  the  numl^er  of  feet  in  the  ^vhole  or  what  proportion  of 
fhe  whole  you  wish  to  insure.  He  will  then  send  you  a  policy,  and  will 
ask  you  to  send  him,  in  due  time,  the  requisite  amount. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  moved  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee  be  adopted  and  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  the  Committee 
continued. 

Agreed  to  without  objection. 

President  Craig  announced  that  the  matter  of  Hail  Insurance  was 
open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  John  K.  May.  Throughout  my  residence  in  America  the  advi- 
sability of  having  some  means  of  hail  insurance  has  engrossed  much  of 
my  attention.  The  benefits  of  a  system  of  insurance  against  hail  are 
not  restricted  to  particular  localities,  as  has  been  supposed.  When  I 
asked  a  gentleman  at  the  supper-table  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  this 
evening,  if  he  was  going  in*o  the  hail  insurance  business,  he  replied, 
"  Xo;  I  think  we  are  not  in  the  hail  belt."  His  reply  reminded  me  of 
a  case  of  a  firm,  located  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Xew  York  City, 
which  had  declined  to  insure  because  they  considered  themselves  as 
entirely  out  of  the  "  hail  belt."  When  a  hail-storm  visited  their 
locality  last  Spring,  it  broke  10,000  feet  of  glass  for  them.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  seen,  that  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  representations 
that  particular  places  are  not  liable  to  suffer  from  devastations  by  hail. 
Perhaps  we  have  as  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  section  of  country 
from  which  I  come  is  free  from  hail-storms  as  have  other  gentlemen  to 
believe  that  their  sections  enjo}'  immunity  from  loss  by  hail.  We  may 
never  suffer  injury  in  that  way.  So  much  the  better  for  us  if  we  never 
have  a  light  of  glass  broken.  I  would  like  to  feel  that  no  one  of  the 
greenhouses  of  the  members  of  this  Society  would  ever  be  struck;  but 
we  do  not  all  entertain  that  feeling.  Then,  let  us  unite  as  brethren  in 
one  cause,  to  help  those  of  our  number  who  may  become  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  hail-storms.  We  can  only  extend  such  help  through  our  united 
etforts.  If  we  do  not  have  to  help  others,  so  much  the  better;  if  we 
do  have  to  do  it,  let  us  help  them  manfully.     [Applause.] 
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Mr.  Peteii  Hexdersox  (being  called  upon  by  the  Chair),  said:  I 
have  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Jersey  City  for  ver}'  nearly  forty  years,  and 
have  never  yet  seen  a  hail-stone  as  big  as  a  pea.  I  certainly  consider 
that  I  am  out  of  the  "  hail  belt."  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  but]  reflect 
that  some  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  country  have  been  struck,  from 
time  to  time.  For  instance:  Elhvanger  &  Barry,  at  Rochester,  were 
struck  about  ten  years  ago,  and  their  whole  place  so  shattered  that  the 
flower-pots  were  actualh^  broken  in  the  greenhouse  because  of  the  hail- 
stones going  through  the  panes.  Dick,  of  Philadelphia,  and  MacKenzie, 
of  Philadelphia,  were  struck  subsequently;  and  our  President,  Mr.  Craig, 
was  also  a  sufferer. 

President  Craig.  That  was  in  1870,  on  May  0th.  We  lost  every 
pane  of  glass  that  we  had,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  G.  C.  EvAXS.     It  was  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  wasn't  it? 

President  Craig.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  you  lost  all  that  on  account  of  not  being  shut  up 
on  Sunday.     [Great  laughter.] 

Mr.  Henderson  (resuming).  You  have  not  been  struck  since,  Mr. 
Craio",  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  about  time  for  the  hail  to 
o-et  to  New  York.  I  know  that,  about  a  month  ago,  at  a  jjoint  about 
three  miles  below  my  place,  —  where  fort*inately  there  were  no  green- 
houses,—  the  violence  of  a  hail-storm  was  such  that  the  glass  in  the  horse- 
cars  were  broken,  and  the  horses  were  started  on  a  run.  I  must  say  that 
that  circumstance  had  some  little  influence  with  me  in  causing  me  to 
insure  my  whole  place  for  100,000  feet. 

I  wish  that  a  majority  of  the  members  here  would  think  as  we  do  in 
this  matter,  and  would  join  with  us  as  rapidly  as  they  can.  They  will 
sleep  a  little  more  soundly  if  they  feel  safe  in  that  way,  and  they  are 
able  to  enjoy  their  safety  at  comparatively  little  cost. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Evans  here  made  some  inquiries  j^redicated  upon  the 
assumption,  which  he  stated,  that  an  insurer  should  receive  pay  for 
all  of  his  broken  glass  even  though  he  insured  only  a  portion  of  the 
whole. 

Mr.  J.  G.  EsLKR  explained  that  the  insurer  of  a  portion  of  a  risk 
would  be  paid  pro[)ortionately  to  the  amount  insured. 

Mr.  PiOT.ERT  Craig  (having  temporarily  retired  from  the  chair) 
said:  I  do  not  know  whether  I  understand  this  idea  of  the  Hail 
Connnittee,    but    I    think    I    do.       Under    the    diagram    plan,    which 
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was  the  one  first  proposed,  a  man  who  (U'sired  to  hisure  oul\'  a  part  of 
his  houses  could  designate  the  particular  houses  that  he  wished  to  liave 
covered  by  the  insurance.  For  instance:  if  he  had  eight  houses  and 
wished  to  insure  only  four  of  those  he  would  designate,  under  the  dia- 
gram plan,  the  four  to  be  insured.  He  would  thus  insui'e  just  one-half 
of  his  glass.  But  in  that  case,  if  there  happened  to  be  glass  broken  by 
hail  in  the  four  that  were  not  insured,  he  could  not  recover  for  that- 
Under  this  later  plan  (which  I  think  is  a  better  one)  he  pays  insurance 
on  as  many  of  his  houses  as  he  pleases,  say  on  one-half.  But  it  would 
not  be  fair  if  he  paid  insurance  on  onl}^  one-half  of  his  houses  and  a 
portion  of  the  glass  in  the  houses  not  insured  was  broken,  that  he  should 
be  paid  for  all  of  the  glass.  If  he  insures  only  one-half  of  his  houses  and 
his  glass  is  broken  more  or  less  in  all  of  them,  1  think  it  is  perfectly 
equitable  to  pay  him  not  more  than  half  the  amount  of  the  insurance. 
The  subject  is  one  new  to  me,  and  if  I  am  not  correct  in  my  view  of  it  I 
hope  the  Committee  will  set  me  right. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Cole,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  It  is  possible  that  I  have  not 
apprehended  this  matter  as  the  Committee  desired  it  to  be  apprehended, 
and  may  be  unable  to  state  it  in  a  manner  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  our  friends.  I  take  the  illustration  which  our  chairman  has  given  of 
eight  houses  upon  the  diagi\am  plan  and  that  an  insurance  is  wanted 
upon  four,  or  one-half,  of  them.  Suppose,  then,  you  would  take  the 
insurance  upon  the  eastern  four  houses.  But  a  hail-storm  comes  and  it 
destroys  the  northern  half  of  all  eight  of  them.  jSTow,  under  your  dia- 
gram plan,  you  would  not  get  all  of  your  insurance  upon  the  four  houses 
because  only  half  has  been  destroyed.  Then,  in  that  case,  having  insured 
upon  the  diagram  plan,  you  would  have  been  liable  to  an  assessment 
upon  the  one-half  of  your  houses.  But  now  they  propose  to  change 
that  so  that  the  insurance  shall  cover  the  whole  of  the  property:  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  going  to  insure  one-half  of  your  glass.  Now,  then,  you 
have  a  loss  just  exactly  as  you  had  before:  the  northern  half  of  your 
houses  has  been  destroyed,  how  much  will  you  realize  from  your  insui- 
ance?  Precisely  what  you  would  have  realized  upon  the  diagram  plan. 
You  have  paid  for  the  insurance  of  one-half  of  your  glass,  not  of  all  of 
it.  In  the  one  case,  you  have  ins-ured  a  specific  half  and  you  pay  the 
.same  amount  as  you  do  when  you  insure  an  indefinite  half.  In  either 
case  you  recover,  or  have  paid,  the  whole  amount  of  the  loss  which  you 
have  insured  against.  So  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  an 
insurance  upon  the  diagram  plan  or  upon  the  blanket  plan,  save  that  the 
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insurance  compau}',  instead  of  taking  a  specific  risk  upon  a  portion  of 
your  property  takes  it  upon  all  of  it,  and  you  are  assured  if 'any  glass  is 
destroyed  that  you  will  recover  to  the  extent  of  the  destruction,  which 
you  have  suffered. 

Now,  instead  of  it  being  stated  by  dollars,  they  take  an  admission 
fee  and  then  they  say,  "  In  case  of  loss  you  shall  be  paid  for  single  glass 
five  cents  per  foot."  When  you  have  suffered  a  loss  they  ascertain  how 
much  it  will  take  to  pay  the  loss  which  you  have  suffered,  and  they  assess 
that  loss  upon  all  who  have  insured  at  the  rate,  if  you  please,  of  five 
cents  per  square  foot  of  all  of  the  insurance;  and  all  of  us  who  have  not 
suffered  by  it,  being  mutually  interested  in  that,  contribute  such  a  pro 
rata  of  our  insurance  as  will  make  you  whole.  That  is,  a  man  who  has 
an  insurance  upon  one  thousand  feet  of  glass  will  contribute  just  one-tenth 
as  much  to  pay  your  loss  as  he  who  has  ten  thousand  feet  insured.  So  that 
it  is  not  dollars  that  are  insured;  it  is  feet  of  glass.  It  is  not  dollars  that 
we  agree  to  pay  when  we  become  members  of  the  insurance,  but  it  is  a 
2iro  rata  contril)ution  which  shall  make  you  whole  for  the  loss  j'ou  have 
suffered.  In  other  words,  we  all  own  a  certain  aggregate  amount  of 
glass  and  now  we  all  insure  it.  It  happens  to  be  your  glass  that  is 
destroyed.  We,  therefore,  contribute,  all  of  us,  towards  making  up  j'our 
loss;  and  our  contribution  is  p?'o  rata  with  the  amount  of  glass  we  have 
insured.  So  that  it  makes  no  difference  wlielher  it  is  a  specific  half 
vt^hich  is  insured  or  whether  it  is  an  undivided  half.  In  the  first  case,  if 
you  have  a  loss  and  the  loss  happens  to  be  upon  the  specific  half  which 
is  not  insured,  you  will  bear  it  all.  If  it  is  upon  an  undivided  or  indefi- 
nite part  which  is  destroyed,  you  will  recover  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
the  loss, —  that  is,  to  the  whole  extent  of  your  insurance.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  J.  G.  EsLKR.  There  is  one  other  point  upon  Avhich  I  would  like 
to  set  the  Convention  right.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  that  an  assess- 
ment is  made  for  every  loss.  Now,  the  advance  assessment,  which  you 
pay  at  first,  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  and  we  pay  losses  from 
that  as  long  as  the  money  lasts,  whether  there  be  two  or  (en  losses. 
When  the  advance  assessment  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  sinks 
below  iir^OO,  we  simply  say  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  "  Our  fund 
is  exhausted  and  we  want  another  assessment."  Then  that  new  assess- 
ment goes  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  and  losses  are  paid  the  same 
as  before. 

[On  motion,  the  discussion  here  closed.] 
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ILLXESS   OF   C.    L.    ALLKX,    OF   XEW   YOUK. 

President  Craig.  The  Secretary  desires  me  to  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  C.  L.  Allen,  who  was  to  have  read  a  paper  on  Fungal  Diseases  at 
this  meeting.     The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Garden  City,  August  12tli,  1887. 
Edwix  Lonsdale,  Esq.,  Secretary  Societij  of  American  Florists: 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  Words  are  inadequate  to  express  my  disappoint- 
ment in  not  being  able  to  keep  my  engagement  to  read  a  paper  on 
Fungal  Diseases  before  the  Convention  on  the  16tli.  Immediately  upon 
receiving  your  invitation  I  set  at  work  formulating  my  opinions,  from 
notes  previously  made,  and  had  very  nearly  completed  the  paper  when  I 
was  taken  extremely  ill  with  a  low  type  of  malarial  fever,  since  which 
time  I  have  been  entirely  incapacitated  for  work  of  any  kind.  Until 
3^esterday  I  was  in  hopes  I  might  be  able  to  complete  the  paper,  even  if 
not  as  well  as  I  should  have  liked,  and  forwarded  it  to  you.  The  last 
hope  failed;  and  I  can  assure  you  I  deeply  regret  it,  as  the  subject  is  an 
important  one  to  all  interested  in  plant  life.  The  Society  has  my  every 
good  wish,  and  if  I  can  in  the  future  be  the  means  of  aiding  in  its  use- 
fulness command  me. 

Yours  very  truly,  C.  L.  Allex. 

express  charges  ox^  plants. 
President  Craig.     The  Chair  has  another  letter  here,  and  perhaps 
will  not  find  a  better  time  to  read  it  than  the  present.     It  is  as  follows: 

44  Dey  Street,  New  York,  Aug.  9,  1887. 

Gexts, —  Who  can  justify  the  classification  by  railroad  companies 
of  heavy  nursery  stock,  such  as  Spiraeas  in  clumps,  Lily  of  the  Valley  in 
clumps,  etc. ,  weighty  goods,  as  subject  to  paying  first  or  second  class  rates 
on  roots,  or  first  class  on  plants  in  boxes,  when  vegetable  and  garden 
roots  enjoy  fourth  and  fifth  class  rates,  when  crockery  enjoys  fifth  class, 
and  other  goods,  less  heavy,  have  pre/errecZ  ratings?  Is  this  not  worth 
while  looking  into  ?  Are  not  Dutch  Bulbs  entitled  to  the  same  advan- 
tages that  Onions  ai"e  ?  The  florist  has  to  pay  for  these  irregular  ratings. 
Individual  eiforts  have  failed  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Yours,  August  Rolker  &  Sons. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Yaughax'',  of  Chicago,  said  that  the  letter  just  read  pre- 
sented a  question  of  first  importance  to  florists,  and  one  in  regard  to 
which  some  action  was  urgently  demanded.  He  said  he  had  made 
application  for  a  reduction  of  rates  to  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Traffic  Association;  and  had  stated  to  that  gentleman,  in 
substance,  the  points  "i-nbraced  in  the  comnaunication  from  the  Messrs. 
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Eolker.  He  had  also  endeavored  to  impress  upon  that  gentleman  the 
fact  that  many  Bulbs,  though  heavy,  did  not  occupy  as  much  space,  nor 
require  any  more  care  in  handling,  than  did  Potatoes.  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Spiraea,  and  others,  were  mentioned  by  him,  by  way  of  illustration.  He 
had  also  contended  that  cheap  Bulbs,  like  Candidums,  should  also  have 
a  rating  as  low  as  that  of  Potatoes.  His  efforts,  however,  like  those  of 
the  Messrs.  Piolker,  had  proved  ineffectual.  Upon  these  plants  and  upon 
cheap  Bulbs,  florists  were  now  obliged  to  pay  first  or  second  class  rates, 
although  but  a  very  low  rate  was  properly  chargeable.  Upon  the  rulings 
which  had  applied  in  the  classitication  of  other  kinds  of  merchandise, 
this  class  of  florists'  supplies  was  entitled  to  the  same  classification  which 
had  been  given  to  hoop-poles,  —  viz.,  fourth  and  fifth  class  rates. 

He  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three,  to  take  hold  of 
the  subject. 

President  Craig  stated  the  question  to  be  on  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  three,  to  look  into  the  matter  of  express  charges  on  plants. 

Mr.  Yaugiian's  motion  prevailed  without  objection. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hill.  In  regard  to  express  rates,  I  think  that  plants  are 
entitled  to  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  which  is  given  to  florists  at  present. 
On  investigation,  I  And  that  the  shippers  of  fish  from  the  Lake  ports  all 
along  here  —  from  Cleveland  and  other  ports  —  are  entitled  to  a  rebate  for 
the  ice  which  they  place  around  their  fish  when  making  shipments.  In 
conversation  with  one  of  the  Western  agents  of  the  Adams  Express 
Company,  I  put  the  plant  question  on  this  ground:  that  soil  with  plants 
was  just  as  necessary  for  their  preservation  and  life  as  was  ice  for  keep- 
ing fish  fresh.  He  remarked,  "There  is  something  in  that,"  and,  after 
I  had  canvassed  the  matter  with  him,  he  said,  "  My  advice  would  be  that 
when  you  gather  together  in  national  assembly,  you  should  pick  out 
three  of  the  best  men  you  have  and  have  them  go  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  general  managers  of  the  express  companies  and  lay  this  matter  before 
them.  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  accomplish  what  you  desire."  I  would, 
therefore,  move  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  residing 
in  or  near  New  York  city,  —  and  I  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr. 
Craig,  and  Mr.  John  May  on  that  committee.  We  need  to  have  our 
ablest  men  to  go  and  argue  this  question  for  us.  I  tell  you  that  we  are 
paying  an  enormous  rate  for  soil  in  transportation.  I  think  the  matter 
could  be  i)laced  in  such  a  way  that  the  carrying  companies  would  realize 
that  it  would  be  to  their  own  interest  to  give  us  a  cheaper  rate,  as  we 
would  then  transj)ort  many  more  plants  than  we  now  do. 
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Mr.  Peter  Henderson'  said,  that  he  had  made  the  effort  in  this 
matter,  individually,  with  the  express  companies  of  New  York,  and 
had  failed  in  every  instance;  but  expressed  his  willingness  to  try  it  again 
in  conjunction  with  two  or  three  others,  in  the  hope  that  combined  argu- 
ments might  carry  with  them  more  weight. 

Ml-.  G.  L.  Grant,  of  Chicago,  said  that  the  express  companies  in- 
sisted upon  a  high  rate,  for  instance,  when  a  plant  had  been  packed  in 
an  upright  position  so  that  nothing  could  be  placed  on  top  of  it.  In  such 
cases  he  thought  that  florists  would  not  succeed  in  getting  a  lower  rate. 
As  to  plants  packed  in  boxes,  in  a  waj^  to  admit  of  their  being  handled  as 
ordinary  freight,  the  eft'ort  for  a  lower  rate  might  be  successful  if  the 
matter  was  properly  placed  before  the  transportation  companies  by  rep- 
resentatives of  a  great  national  Society.  He  knew,  from  personal  experi- 
ence, that  the  cost  of  handling  freight  was  much  less  when  it  was 
convenienth'  packed  than  it  was  when  not  so  packed. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Siebreciit  said  that,  in  his  own  experience  in  several 
instances,  the  cost  of  the  expressage  had  almost  equaled  the  value  of  the 
plant  shipped.  He  had  often  received  orders  fi'om  customers  to  avoid 
shipping  by  the  Adams  Express  Company,  because  of  their  excessive 
rates.  Recently,  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  John  Hoey,  the  manager  of 
the  Adams  Express  Company,  he  was  informed  by  that  gentleman  that 
if  a  committee  was  appointed  on  the  subject  by  the  Society  of  American 
Florists,  and  they  should  wait  upon  the  Company,  he  (Mr.  Hoey)  would 
see  what  could  be  done.  Mr.  Siebrecht  stated  that  he  had  talked  with 
the  American,  the  National,  the  Erie,  the  United  States,  and  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western,  Companies;  and  that  although  the 
handling  of  plants  is  attended  with  considerable  trouble,  yet,  they 
realize  that  while  they  handle  many  of  them  now,  they  will  carry  double 
the  number  that  they  now  carry  if  their  rates  are  made  reasonable. 

Messrs.  Peter  Henderson,  John  N.  May,  and  Henry  A. 
Siebrecht  were  constituted  the  committee. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Siebrecht  here  suggested  that  if  florists,  instead  of 
shipping  at  owners'  risk,  would  assume  the  risk  in  shipments  themselves 
the}'  would  thereby  certainly  be  entitled  to  lower  rates. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Grant  replied,  that  the  express  companies  were  respon- 
sible for  the  value  of  the  property  shipped  by  them,  and  that  they  took 
this  fact  into  consideration  in  arranging  their  rates.  It  was  with  this 
fact  in  view  that  they  charged  a  pretty  high  rate  on  cut-flowers  and 
perishable  goods,  for  which,  if  they  did  not  go  on  the  train  they  were 
intended,  or  if  they  happened  to  be  lost,  the  shipper  could  recover. 
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Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  You  may  be  legally  entitled  to  recover, 
but  you  never  do  recover. 

Mr.  II.  A.  SiERRECiiT  told  of  several  occasions  on  which  he  had 
shipped  plants  and  tlowers  which  were  injured  in  transit,  and  his  efforts 
to  get  compensation  out  of  the  companies  had  been  unsuccessful.  He 
concluded  that,  as  shippers  of  flowers  could  not  get  anything  from  the 
companies  in  the  way  of  damages,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  ship  at 
their  own  risk,  and  thereby  secure  at  least  the  benetit  of  lower  rates. 

Mr.  Hans  oSTielson,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  mentioned  two  instances  of 
shipments  by  him  of  boxes  which  were  lost,  —  one  being  sent  to  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  and  the  other  to  Kansas,  —  for  which  the  carrying  com- 
panies voluntaril}'^  offered  to  make  payment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stewart  the  discussion  on  express  charges  was 
then  declared  closed. 

rOSTAGE   ON   RLANTS   AND   SEEDS. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  At  the  Seedmen's  National  Convention, 
recently  held  in  Philadelphia,  a  committee  (of  which  I  am  a  member) 
was  appointed  to  go  to  Washington  and  endeavor  to  get  the  postage  on 
seeds  and  plants  reduced.  I  have  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  expressing  a  wish  that  some  action  be  taken  in  the  matter 
here,  and  that  one  of  our  number  be  appointed  to  act  Avith  that  com- 
mittee. As  our  worthy  President  is  soon  to  be  out  of  othce,  I  would 
move  that  Mr.  Eobert  Craig  be  appointed  a  delegate  from  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  to  act,  in  conjunction  with  the  Committee  of  the  Seed- 
men's  National  Association,  in  bringing  before  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington the  matter  of  a  reduction  of  the  postage  on  seeds  and  plants. 

Adopted  without  objection. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughax.  I  would  suggest  that  some  provision  be  made 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  gentleman  just  appointed. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  I  am  very  glad  to  inform  Mr.  Yaughan 
that  the  Seedmen's  Association  has  a  fund  of  82,500  with  which  to  i)ay 
such  expenses. 

Mr.  Vaugiian.  But  that  is  supplied  by  the  seedmen.  Perhaps  the 
florists  would  like  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  delegate. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hill  agreed  with  Mr.  Yaughan. 

Mr.  Yaughan  advocated  starting  a  subscription  paper  on  the  spot 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  delegate,  and  offered  to  contribute  $10 
towards  raisinir  SIOO. 
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President  Craig  thouglit  thai,  the  sum  named  was  an  extravagant 
one,  as  the  expenses  would  be  tritling. 

Aftei-  a  short  discussion  the  matter  was  dropped,  and  on  motion  of 
2klr.  R.  J.  Mexdexiiall  the  meeting  adjourned. 


THIRD  DAY  — MORNING. 

Thursday,  August  18th,  1887. 
President  Craig  read  the  following  from  the  Committee  appointed 
to  arrange  for  the  election  of  otficers: 

The  Committee  report  that  the  election  for  othcers  be  by  ballot,  the 
Chair  to  appoint  two  tellers,  and  that,  as  the  members  deposit  their 
ballots,  each  member  be  required  to  show  his  receipt,  or  memorandum  by 
Secretaiy,  that  he  has  paid  his  dues. 

B.  F.  Dorraxce, 
Wm.  Langstaff, 
E.  W.  Parsons, 

Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted  without  objection. 

President  Craig  announced  as  the  order  of  business,  the  election 
of  otHcers.  He  appointed  as  tellers  Messrs.  B.  P.  Dorraxce  and  E.  W. 
Parsoxs. 

Carried  without  objection. 

^Ir.  AV.  Lax'GSTAFf  moved  that  the  roll  of  States  be  called,  and  as 
each  State  is  announced,  the  members  from  the  State  to  proceed  to  the 
desk  to  vote. 

Carried  without  objection. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  E.  Hippard,  Youngstown,  O.,  moved  that,  in 
view  of  the  length  of  time  required  for  each  State  to  vote  separately,  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Langstaff  be  reconsidered  with  a  view  of  having  the  dele- 
gates form  in  line  and  vote  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hexderson,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  delegates  form  in  line,  irrespective  of  the  order  in 
which  they  would  be  called  by  States,  and  vote. 

Subsequently,  during  the  counting  of  the  votes  by  the  tellers,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  E^'Axs,  of  Philadelphia,  moved  to  take  up  the  regular  order 
of  business.     So  ordered. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Woods,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast 
the  vote  of  the  Association  for  candidates  to  whom  no  opposition  had 
been  made. 
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Subsequently,  President  Craig  reported  that  the  Secretary  had  cast 
the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  William  J.  Stewart,  of  Boston,  as  Secre- 
tary, and  Myron  A.  Hunt,  of  Terre  Haute,  as  Treasurer.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Wm.  Fraser,  of  Baltimore,  presented  the  following: 

Whereas,  The  present  system  of  electing  officers  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  taking  up  too  much  time;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That,  in  future,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  to  each  member, 
as  soon  as  his  clues  are  paid,  a  certificate  entitling  him  to  vote,  —  said  cer- 
tificate to  have  the  stamp  of  the  Society,  and  space  for  the  names  of  the 
different  officers:  and  that  no  member  be  allowed  to  vote  unless  upon 
presentation  of  said  certificate. 

Adopted  without  objection. 

PEESEXTATION8. 

Mr.  Joiix  X.  May.  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  We  have  just  elected  a 
new  set  of  officers,  and  in  each  and  every  case  we  have,  I  hope,  selected 
the  very  best  possible  men;  and  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  fill  their 
respective  positions  with  honor  to  themselves  and  benefit  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

But  my  object  in  asking  your  indulgence  for  a  few  moments  is  to 
say  a  few  words  about  our  retiring  President,  who  has,  as  you  all  know, 
filled  his  position  so  well  and  so  thoroughly  during  the  year  —  even 
though,  at  times,  when  his  mind  was  so  engrossed  with  matters  pertain- 
ing to  this  Society,  he  did  start  out  from  his  home  and  go  half  a  mile  or 
less  without  a  hat  on  his  head,  and  then,  on  being  reminded  that  he  was 
uncovered,  wonder  where  his  hat  could  be,  and  had  to  retrace  his  steps 
to  procure  a  "Tarn  O'Shanter"  or  some  other  fashionable  pattern  of  a 
head  covering.  If  by  reason  of  such  little  abstractions  he  missed  a  car, 
a  boat,  or  a  train,  he  of  all  people  was  the  least  concerned,  but  would 
succeed  in  the  end  in  reaching  his  place  of  destination  at  the  appointed 
time.  To  use  an  expressive  phrase,  he  "got  there."  To  his  indomitable 
work,  combined  as  it  has  been  with  a  happy  disposition  and  an  ability  to 
carry  other  minds  in  the  same  direction  with  his  own,  we  owe  very 
largely  the  success  of  this  meeting.  But  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  his 
official  capacity.  All  of  you  who  have  come  in  personal  contact  with 
him,  I  doubt  not,  have  felt  in  a  degree  the  influence  of  his  genial  mind. 
There  are  many  here,  very  many,  who  I  am  sure  will  more  than  corrob- 
orate all  that  I  can  say  of  him  as  a  friend.  No  words  of  mine  can,  or 
ever  will,  express  fully  what  I  would  say  of  him;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  I  voice  the  general  sentiment  of  this  Association  when  I  say  of  him 
that,  to  his  friends,  there  is  not  in  this  broad  and  beautiful  land  a  truer 
friend;  that  no  heart  will  respond  with  generous  impulses  more  quickly 
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than  his;  that  no  liaiuls  will  be  more  read}-  to  help  than  liis;  and  that  no 
voice  will  be  more  prompt  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the  just,  and  slower  to 
condemn  the  cause  of  the  unjust,  than  his.  In  business,  there  is  not  a 
man  in  America  or  in  the  world,  I  think,  who  can  say  that  Robert  Craig 
ever  was  unfair  in  his  dealings  or  ever  intentionally  wronged  any  one. 

In  view  of  his  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  this  Society,  Mr. 
Craig's  friends  wish  to  express,  through  me  (and  I  wish  they  had  chosen 
some  one  more  competent  to  give  forcible  expression  to  their  wish), 
their  great  esteem  and  affection  for  him. 

[Turning  to  President  Craig]:  It  is  therefore  my  pleasure,  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  your  many  friends  here  present,  to  hand  to  you 
the  watch  w^hich  I  now  present,  as  a  token  of  regard.  I  trust,  my  noble 
friend,  that  the  pleasure  of  receiving  it  will  be,  to  you,  as  great  as  the 
pleasure  of  giving  it  is  to  us. 

We,  who  know  you  best,  have  thought  it  well  not  only  to  provide 
something  with  wdiich  to  "watch"  you,  but  also  a  compass  for  you  to 
steer  by.  I,  therefore,  now  hand  you  the  little  ornament  which  I  pre- 
sent; and  trust  that,  with  these  two  guides  ever  with  you,  you  may  steer 
through  life  and  never  lose  your  bearings. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  you,  in  common  with  your  many  friends,  a 
long  and  happy  Hfe  to  enjoy  these  tokens  of  our  esteem. 

[Again  addressing  the  audience,  and  exhibiting  the  gifts  referred  to, 
viz.,  a  handsome  gold  watch  and  a  gold  compass,  Mr.  May  continued]: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  was  selected,  with  sevei-al  others,  to  pro- 
cure these  presents  for  our  noble  retiring  President.  The  watch  is 
engraved,  "  Presented  to  Robert  Craig  by  his  many  friends  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists  as  a  token  of  their  affection  and  esteem.  Chicago, 
Aug.  18th,  1887."  The  little  compass,  to  which  I  have  rather  satirically 
alluded,  was  something  that  we  thought  emblematic  of  the  man  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  Those  of  us  who  know  him  best  know  that  he 
is  apt  to  go  to  the  right  when  he  should  go  to  the  left,  and  vice  versa. 
But  let  me  tell  you,  I  have  never  seen  him  go  very  far  wrong;  he  always 
steei-s  right  in  the  end.  But  we  thought  that  this  would  serve  as  a 
reminder,  and  help  to  pull  him  up  at  the  right  time.     [Applause.] 

President  Craig  replied:  My  friends,  this  manifestation  of  your 
kindness  is  to  me  sucli  an  utter  and  complete  surprise  that  it  leaves  me 
without  words  to  fittingly  express  my  feelings.  In  my  intercourse  with 
my  brethren  in  the  trade,  I  have  received  many  kindly  acts  and  courte- 
sies, wliich  I  duly  appreciate,  but  for  this  last  and  crowning  act  I  cannot 
properly  express  my  feelings  and  can  only  leave  you  to  imagine  them.    I 
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am  not  conscious  of  having  done  anj-thing  to  deserve  such  a  signal 
honor  and  kindness  at  your  hands.  I  cannot  express  my  gratitude,  and 
can  only  say  that  this  gift  will  be  treasured  as  long  as  life  shall  last  as  a 
possession  which  brings  to  me  a  gratification  higher  and  deeper  than  any 
that  money  could  purchase.  My  friends,  I  thank  you.  [General 
applause.] 

Mr.  J.  X.  May  here  again  came  forward  and  said : 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  Indulge  me  for  a  few  minutes 
more.  There  is  one  other  person  in  this  hall  who  has  had  a  hand  in  the 
game  of  the  Presidency  for  the  past  year;  and  although  not  appearing 
on  the  surface  as  an  active  worker,  that  person,  to  m}-  j^ersonal  knowl- 
edge, did  a  great  deal  of  service  by  counsel  and  suggestion.  We  feel 
that  to  Robert  Craig  alone  not  all  the  glory  belongs,  but  that  some  meas- 
ure of  it  must  be  shared  by  his  life  companion.  You,  ladies,  who  are 
here  present,  who  have  good  and  kind  husbands,  all  know  how  it 
encroaches  upon  your  household  comforts  to  have  the  head  of  the  family 
frequently  absent;  and  I  have  personal  knowledge  that  Mrs.  Craig  has 
spent  man}-,  very  man}-,  lonely  hours  in  her  home,  waiting  for  the  man 
whose  time  we  so  selfishly  monopolized. 

[Addressing  Mrs.  Craig.]  Madam:  la  the  name  of  your  many 
friends,  permit  me  to  offer  you.  as  a  slight  token  of  our  esteem,  a  small 
bloom  of  "  Dianthus  Diamondi."  May  you  live  a  long  and  happ}'  life, 
and  ma}'  this  little  flower  and  its  associations  never  wither  in  j-our 
memory. 

[XoTE. — The  gift  here  presented  was  a  gold  ornament  for  use  as  a 
breast-pin.] 

Mr.  Robert  Craig  again  responded.  My  friends:  lean  only  repeat 
that  I  am  overwhelmed.  I  will  answer,  on  behalf  of  the  recipient  of  this 
beautiful  gift,  that  I  know  that  Mrs.  Craig  now  has  something  wliich  she 
will  value  more  dearly  than  anything  she  ever  possessed,  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  tribute  coming  from  so  many  kind  friends.     [Applause.] 

XATIONAL   AID   TO   FLORICrLTURE. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Evans,  of  Pliiladelphia.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  conununica- 
tion  from  the  Central  Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  comprising  six  closely 
written  pages,  the  substance  of  which  may  be  stated  in  about  four  lines. 
The  matter  has  reference  to  "The  Hatch  Bill"  which  was  passed  by 
Congress,  providing  for  the  establishment  in  each  State  of  the  Union  of 
at  least  one  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  and  appropriating 
$1"),000  a  year.     The  Illinois  Society  has  taken  action  in  this  matter  and 
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■desires  that  lloviculture  sliould  receive  its  due  proportion  of  the  SI-j-OOO 
appropriated  for  agricultural  and  liortieultural  ex[)eriineuts.  I  would 
move  that  the  otficers  of  this  Society  be  appointed  a  committee  to  confer 
with  the  officers  of  the  different  Agricultural  Colleges  in  respect  to  setting 
aside  a  part  of  the  money  appropriated  for  exiierinients  in  Horiculture, 
and  that  said  committee  have  power  to  act  on  the  matter. 

^Ir.  EvAxs'  motion  was  adopted  without  discussion  or  dissent. 

FORCING   HARDY   SHRUBS. 

A  paper  on  "Forcing  Hardy  Shrubs,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Jacksox 
Dawsox.  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston,  Mass.,  but  who  was 
unable  to  be  present,  was  here  read  b}-  ]Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart.  It  was  as 
follows: 

At  the  present  time  when  the  ever-changing  fashion  in  flowers,  as 
well  as  other  commodities  of  life,  requires  something  new  or  strange,  it 
might  be  well  for  some  of  the  florists  to  turn  their  attention  to  our  hardy 
shrubs,  many  of  which  are  easily  handled,  free-flowering,  and  if  handled 
in  the  proper  season  will  keep  as  well  as  any  exotic,  and  no  doubt  would 
bring  as  good  a  price  as  other  forced  liowers. 

With  the  exception  of  Lilacs,  Deutzia  gracilis,  and  possible  one  or 
two  other  species,  few  florists  have  attempted  to  force  hardy  shrubs,  and 
possibly  fewer  still  have  any  knowledge  of  what  might  be  forced,  their 
time  having  been  devoted  to  other  classes  of  plants  or  flowers  which  the 
market  demanded. 

Xot  being  a  commercial  man,  I  cannot  say  what  the  profit  would  be 
•on  forced  shrubs;  but  to  my  thinking,  a  man  who  would  devote  the  same 
attention  to  the  propagation  and  forcing  of  this  class  of  plants,  would 
find  it  as  profitable  as  any  other  branch  of  the  business.  Few  would 
have  thought  twenty  years  ago  of  growing  Roses,  Carnations,  Lily  of  the 
Yalley,  and  many  other  flowers,  as  specialties. 

Now  the  craze  is  Orchids,  and  no  doubt  other  classes  of  plants  will 
share  the  public  favor  in  their  turn. 

A  sprig  of  Mayflowers,  a  bunch  of  Apple  Blossoms,  or  Wild  Roses 
out  of  season,  will  no  doubt  be  as  highly  prized  by  many  as  the  choicest 
Orchid. 

While  many  shrubs  will  force  with  little  preparation,  others  will 
require  as  much  time  and  attention  as  more  tender  plants.  The  follow- 
ing species  and  varieties,  —  of  which  I  will  give  a  slight  description  of 
their  flowers  and  method  of  growth,  —  I  have  tried  and  found  very  satis- 
factory: 

The  Mayflower  (Epigcea  repens),  which  is  native  from  Massachusetts 
to  Virginia,  is  a  favorite  with  everyone.  This  forms  its  flower  buds  in 
the  Autumn  and  is  ready  to  burst  into  bloom  as  soon  as  the  snow  leaves 
the  ground.  Selected  plants  of  this  taken  up  in  jSTovember,  planted  thickly 
in  boxes  and  placed  in  cold  frames,  are  ready  to  use  at  any  time,  and  can 
be  had  in  bloom  from  January  to  April,  and  I  have  had  a  few  even  at 
'Christmas  without  extra  exertion. 
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The  Andromeda  Horibunda,  from  the  mountains  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  A.  Japouica  from  Japan,  in  a  temperature  of  50*-'  at  night,  can 
be  had  in  bloom  in  a  few  weeks,  and  by  keeping  a  stock  in  cold  frames 
can  be  had  at  intervals  all  Winter.  These  are  evergreens  with  whita 
flowers  and  good  foliage,  and  will  carry  well.  Andromeda  calyculata 
also  forces  well  without  any  trouble. 

Erica  carnea,  both  white  and  purple,  are  easily  grown,  and  grown  in 
a  cool  house  are  much  liner  than  in  the  open  air.  Even  in  a  well-sheltered 
frame,  treated  as  you  would  Violets,  with  mats  and  shutters,  it  will  bloom 
from  January  to  April.  This,  like  the  rest  of  the  Heaths,  is  an  excellent 
flower,  keeping  several  weeks  when  cut. 

All  the  Khododendrons  and  Azaleas  force  well,  especially  Mollis, 
Ghent,  and  Calendulacfe  varieties,  if  not  forced  under  too  high  a  tem- 
perature. The  best  way  to  treat  these  is  to  take  up  your  plants  that  you 
intend  to  force,  in  August,  pot  firmly,  and  keep  well  syringed  until  they 
make  new  roots,  which  should  be  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  They  should 
be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  other  sheltered  location  on  the  approach  of 
heavy  frosts.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  freeze  the  roots  of  an}'  plants  in 
tubs  or  pots  that  are  intended  for  forcing. 

The  ^Mountain  Laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia),  is  another  excellent  plant 
for  forcing.  Select  only  those  that  are  well  flUed  with  buds,  and  treat,  as 
regards  potting  and  care,  the  same  as  directed  for  Rhododendrons.  Placed 
in  a  temperature  of  from  ol*^  to  5o°  in  December,  with  a  few  degrees 
higher  as  the  plant  advances,  they  will  be  ready  to  cut  during  March,  and 
can  be  had  in  succession  till  May.  These  to  be  good  should  be  slightly 
syringed  every  day,  until  the  color  of  the  buds  shows,  after  which  they 
will  not  require  it,  as  it  would  spot  the  flowers.  The  I^abrador  Tea  is 
also  easily  forced,  but  not  as  showy  as  the  others. 

Of  the  Spiraeas,  for  forcing,  I  have  as  yet  found  only  three  varieties 
that  I  think  would  be  profitable.  These  are  Spirrea  cantoniensis,  and  its 
variety  fl.  pi.,  formerly  known  as  S.  Reevesii,  and  Reevesii  fl.  pi.;  also,. 
Spinea  Van  Ilouttii.  This,  I  think,  is  without  doubt  the  finest  of  all  the 
Spiraeas,  either  inside  or  out.  Plants  of  any  size,  from  two  to  five  feet, 
potted  or  boxed  early  in  October,  and  kept  in  a  cool  house,  can  be  brought 
in  at  any  time,  and  can  be  had  in  flower  from  February  forward.  For 
large  decorations  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  large  sprays  of  its  pure 
white  flowers. 

Of  the  Viburnums  that  force  well,  there  is  the  common  Snow-ball, 
Viburnum  opulus  sterilis,  and  two  Japanese  Snow-balls — V.  plicatuni 
and  V.  rotundifolium.  These  have  round  heads  of  flowers.  There  is 
another  one,  V.  cassinoides,  whose  flowers  resemble  Laurestinus,  which 
also  flowers  well.  Viburnum  plicatum  is  really  the  best  fitted  for 
forcing  in  small  pots,  as  it  is  a  much  dwarf er  plant,  more  floriferous  and 
of  a  purer  white  than  opulis.  V.  rotundifolium  is  fully  two  weeks 
earlier,  with  flowers  very  similar  to  plicatum,  but  is  of  a  less  sturdy  habit. 
Large  plants  of  these  can  be  potted  early,  say  middle  of  September,  kept 
well  syringed,  and  housed  early  before  the  cold  Autumn  rains.  Although 
plicatum  is  somewhat  slow  to  propagate,  if  large  branches  are  layeredi 
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eavl}'  iu  Spring  and  pott^jup  as  soon  as  rooted,  they  will  force  well  the 
following  Winter. 

Among  the  hardy  Daphnes  that  might  be  profitably  forced  are  D. 
cneorum,  with  pink  flowers,  and  D.  gwenkwa  with  clusters  of  lilac- 
colored  flowers,  both  quite  fragrant. 

-  These  should  be  jiotted  in  Spring,  and  plunged  where  they  could  have 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  housed  early,  and  not  subjected  to  great  heat. 
The  temperature  of  a  Yiolet-liouse  would  suit  them  best  until  the  buds 
are  well  developed,  when  more  heat  might  be  given  to  forward  them  into 
bloom  quickly. 

Staphyllea  colchica  and  l)umalda,  sometimes  called  the  Chinese  Lily- 
of-the- Valley  Tree,  are  excellent  shrubs  to  force.  They  have  bright 
green  leaves  and  fragrant  white  flowers  at  the  points  of  the  young 
shoots.  They  give  the  best  satisfaction  when  pot-grown,  care  being 
taken  to  have  them  under  cover  at  the  first  sign  of  frost,  as  the  flower 
buds  are  formed  in  the  Autumn.  As  this  plant  is  somewhat  tender  in 
the  North,  it  would  be  well  to  have  plants  for  forcing  raised  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Ribes  sanguineum  and  R.  aureum  are  easily  forced,  and  would  be 
novelties  in  the  way  of  cut  flowers.  They  are  fragrant  and  keep  well. 
Take  up  plants  as  early  as  middle  of  September  so  that  they  will  be  well 
rooted  before  Winter  sets  in. 

Deutzia  gracilis  is  so  generally  forced  that  everyone  has  had  more  or 
less  experience.  D.  parviflora,  a  new  species  from  Japan,  with  small, 
flat  corymbs  of  flowers,  is  somewhat  earlier  than  gracilis  and  quite  pretty. 
D.  Sieboldii  audits  varieties,  although  coarse-growing,  and  some  weeks 
later,  make  excellent  shrubs  for  forcing,  and  work  well  into  cut  flowers 
and  designs.  As  they  are  well  furnished  with  fibrous  roots,  large  plants 
may  be  lifted  in  the  Fall,  tubbed  and  put  in  frames  at  once. 

Of  the  Rubus  there  is  a  fine  large  double  variet}'  which  I  received 
from  Backhouse,  of  York,  Eng.,  under  the  name  of  Rubus  villosa  fl.  pi., 
which  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  possibly  a  variety  of  some  Chinese  species . 
It  has  large,  double,  pure  white  flowers,  nearly  as  large  as  a  Camellia,  and 
is  very  floriferous.  This  I  have  distributed  to  several  who  have  exhibited 
fine  specimens  at  our  Spring  exhibitions.  This  is  best  grown  in  large 
pots  and  renewed  every  few  years. 

Rubus  deliciosus,  a  woody  species  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  has 
large  single  white  flowers  and  is  very  prolific,  flowering  at  every  joint  of 
the  ripened  wood. 

The  double  varieties  of  the  Peach,  with  white,  red,  or  carnation 
flowers,  are  easily  forced  if  grown  one  season  in  pots  and  kept  well 
pinched.     They  should  always  be  grown  cool  if  fine  flowers  are  wanted. 

Of  the  Prunus,  the  best  are  triloba,  varieties  1\.  pi.,  nana  alba  plena, 
and  nana  rosea  plena,  —  the  two  latter  generally  known  as  double 
Japanese  plums  These  do  best  if  budded  on  the  plum,  grown  to  the 
required  size  in  the  nursery,  and  potted  the  Spring  previous  to  their 
being  forced.     These,  also,  like  a  low  temperature. 
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One  or  two  of  the  double  flowering  Cherries  are  also  fine  forced,  if 
grown  specially  for  that  purpose  by  being  often  transplanted  and  the 
young  growths  fi-equently  pinched  during  the  growing  season.  The  best 
varieties  are  Cerasus  AVatterii  flore  plena,  and  ranunculiflora. 

A  few  of  the  line  varieties  of  the  Apples  force  well  if  due  care  is 
taken  to  graft  them  on  the  right  stock.  Many  of  the  fine  flovvering 
varieties  of  xVpples  in  nurseries  are  grafted  or  budded  on  the  common 
apple  stock.  This  is  unsuited  for  forcing  on  account  of  its  too  rapid 
growth.  I  have  found  that  seedlings  of  Pyrus  floribunda  and  P.  specta- 
bilis  make  flowering  plants  much  sooner  than  the  common  Apple.  In 
fact,  the  seedlings  of  these  two  species  frequently  flower  in  the  nursery 
at  two  or  three  years,  while  the  common  Apple  will  take  eight  years,  if 
not  more.  The  varieties  best  for  forcing  are  Pyrus  toringa,  spectabilis, 
spectabilis  flore  plena  and  floribunda. 

Of  spectabilis  there  are  many  fine  varieties  which  might  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  There  is  also  a  dwarf  variety,  Pyrus  mains  fl.  pL,  which 
forces  well.  I  would  advise  any  one  contemplating  forcin  g  these  dwarf 
Apples  to  graft  or  bud  on  one-year-old  stocks  of  the  seedling  above  men- 
tioned, and  grow  them  in  the  nursery  two  or  three  years,  keeping  the 
plants  well  pinched  after  they  are  three  feet  high,  so  as  to  form  a  good, 
compact  growth  and  well  filled  with  flower  buds.  If  potted  in  the  Fall 
and  forced  the  following  Winter,  the  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  that 
have  been  kept  in  pots  one  season.  I  have  had  small  plants  a  foot  high 
which  were  left  over  in  pots  flower  finely,  while  in  a  few  which  I  lifted 
from  the  ground  in  the  Fall  the  flowers  were  not  more  than  half  the  size. 

Forsythia  suspensa  or  Fortunei  are  excellent  plants  to  force,  also 
very  showy.  Large  plants  may  be  lifted  in  Autumn  and  potted  or  boxed 
and  brought  in  as  required.  Even  large  branches,  if  put  in  pots  of 
sand  or  water,  will  flower  well  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse. 

Of  Single  Koses  I  think  nothing  can  be  more  delicate  than  the 
Japanese  varieties  of  Rosa  multiflora,  which  flower  in  great  profusion 
and  are  admired  by  all  who  like  rarities.  It  forces  easily.  A  mediinn 
sized  plant,  dug  from  the  open  ground  in  latter  part  of  November, 
potted  in  an  8-iuch  pot,  and  treated  in  the  same,  manner  as  the  other 
Roses,  had  8,000  flowers  by  actual  count. 

Rosa  alpina  glandulosa  is  another  fine  variety  for  forcing,  where 
these  simple  flowei-s  are  in  demand. 

I  am  now  trying  to  lind  a  stock  to  work  Rugosa  on  for  forcing.  On 
its  own  roots  it  is  loo  large  to  handle,  l)ut  I  think  on  a  suitable  stock  it 
might  be  made  to  force  profitably. 

Jasminum  nudifiorum,  which  is  found  so  much  in  parts  of  the 
South,  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  force;  and  allhough  the  individual 
flowers  do  not  hold  so  long,  the  plant  continiu^s  in  bloom  a  number  of 
weeks  in  a  cool  house,  and  a  few  sprays  mix  well  with  other  flowers. 

A  plant  that  promises  well  for  forcing  is  tlie  old  Rose  Acacia.  It 
can  be  grown  in  a  nice  compact  foi-m  by  grafting  on  young  stock  of  the 
common  I^ocust  and  grown  in  pots.  It  usually  flowers  the;  first  season 
from  the  graft.     Some   small  plants  grafted  in  .lanuary  last  were  in  nice 
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bloom  by  ^Inrch.     If  it  will    do  Ihis  under   such  circumstauces,  I    have 
reason  to  think  it  would  be  a  good  plant  if  well  treated. 

Cytisus  seoparius,  the  Scotch  lirooni,  makes  beautiful  plants  for 
forcing,  when  two  years  old,  if  grown  in  pots.  1  know  of  but  few  yellow 
flowers  that  present  a  finer  appearance  than  this  old  neglected  plant.  No 
doubt  others  of  the  C3'tisus  family  might  do  well,  but  this  is  the  finest. 

The  Wistaria  is  a  good  vine  for  forcing,  but  it  requires  a  long  time 
to  get  plants  large  enough  to  bloom,  but  when  once  large  enough,  by 
good  feeding  during  Summer,  it  will  flower  ever}^  year.  Grown  outside 
in  the  Summer  and  laid  in  the  greenhouse  in  the  Fall,  it  flowers  well. 
A  large  plant  we  had  at  Cambridge,  planted  at  the  end  of  a  cold  house, 
used  to  have  hundreds  of  fine  i-acemes  during  February  and  March. 
Possibly,  by  propagating  from  old  flowering  plants,  small  blooming  plants 
might  be  obtained. 

Xanthocerus  sorbifolia  is  a  good  forcing  shrub.  Some  verv  flue 
specimens  have  been  exhibited  in  Boston  by  James  Comley.  Just  what 
is  his  method  of  treatment  I  do  not  know,  but  by  the  appearance  it  is 
not  different  from  that  followed  in  forcing  the  generality  of  flowerino- 
shrubs. 

Exochorda  grandiflora  makes  a  fine  shrub  to  force  if  nice  size  plants 
can  be  had  and  grown  one  season  in  a  pot  or  tub,  but  they  must  be 
flowering  plants  to  begin  with. 

In  this  brief  article  I  have  not  mentioned  all,  or  nearly  all,  shrubs 
that  might  be  grown  with  profit,  but  only  those  that  I  have  tried,  and 
which  are  the  most  showy.  No  doubt  many  of  you  have  had  more 
experience  than  I  have  had  in  this  line,  but  having  to  propagate  a  great 
many  species  and  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs,  I  have  tried  a  few 
experiments  in  this  line  that  I  thought  might  prove  useful  in  the  coming- 
time,  and  if  these  few  remarks  will  be  of  any  use,  I  am  well  satisfied. 
If  I  had  the  proper  means  and  time,  I  would  make  a  series  of  experi- 
ments that  might  be  useful  and  profitable;  but  the  few  experiments  have 
been  made  in  spare  moments,  and  often  under  most  difficult  circum- 
stances. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Siebrecitt  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
to  Mr.  Dawson  for  his  excellent  essay. 

President  Craig  then  announced  the  subject  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Antoine  Wixtzer,  of  West  Grove,  Pa.,  (being  called  upon), 
said:  The  paper  is  a  very  interesting  one.  Many  plants  in  that  list  are 
well  Avorthy  of  being  discussed,  and  among  them  is  Daphne  cneorum,  a 
beautiful  evergreen  shrub,  perfectly  hardy,  of  low  branching  habit,  pro- 
ducing clusters  of  beautiful  pink  flowers;  blooming  from  Spring  until 
December,  or  the  setting  in  of  severe  weather.  It  is  difficult  to  propa- 
gate, and,  owing  to  this  fact,  it  is  less  grown  now  than  it  was  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  delightfully  fragrant.  It  can  be  grown  from 
the  shoots  of  the  young  wood.     Put  them  in  sand,  the  same  as  other 
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cuttings,  and  in  from  four  to  five  weeks  they  root  and  are  I'eady  to  pot 
out.  The  great  pest  of  this  plant  is  tlic  liability  of  the  cuttings  to  be 
attacked  by  fungus;  but  after  it  is  once  grown  it  is  very  hardy  and  is  one 
of  the  best  plants  we  have,  either  for  Summer  blooming  or  Winter 
forcing.  Another  shrub  mentioned  in  the  list  is  the  Exochorda  grandi- 
flora.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  and  is 
still  very  little  known.  It  is  a  beautiful  blooming  hardy  shrub.  It 
attains  a  height  of  from  six  to  ten  feet;  blooms  in  about  the  middle  of 
Spring,  —  say  in  the  month  of  May,  —  and  is  pure  white  and  as  hardy  as 
an  oak.  There  are  numerous  other  very  valuable  plants  mentioned  in 
the  paper,  but  want  of  time  prevents  my  naming  them. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Mendeniiall,  the  discussion  here  closed. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1887-88. 

President  Craig.  The  result  of  the  election  for  officers,  as  an- 
nouncced  by  the  tellers,  will  now  be  read  by  Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Stewart  read  as  follows : 
President:    .     .     For  E.  G.  Hill,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,       .     .     18G  votes. 

"    J.  M.  Jordan,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,    .     .      45      " 

Vice-President:     For  J.  2^.  May,  of  Summit,  :N'.  J.,      .     .     .     139      " 

"    H.  A.SiEBKECHT,ofXewRochelle,N.Y.,  81      " 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jordan.  I  move  that  Mr.  E.  G.  Hill  be  declared  the 
unanimous  choice  of  this  Convention  for  President. 

Carried  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Hill  (responding  to  calls)  came  forward  and  said:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ladies  and  gentlemen:  You  have  honored  me  beyond  my  utmost 
expectation  or  desire,  for  I  take  it  to  be  a  great  honor  to  be  permitted  to 
serve  the  Society  in  the  capacity  of  its  President.  I  think,  however,  you 
have  made  :i  mistake;  for  it  occurs  to  me  that  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Jordan  you  would  have  found  every  qualificalion  essential  for  a  model 
President  of  the  Association;  and  the  thought  of  what  would  have  been 
had  you  elected  him  will  stimulate  me,  I  can  assure  you,  to  put  forth  my 
best  efforts.  Then,  too,  the  thought  of  having  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  two  worthy  and  experienced  men  who  have  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  this  Society  comes  with  a  full  sense  of  the  weight  which  such 
a  responsibility  imposes  upon  me.  You  all  know  our  genial  and  honored 
friend,  Mr.  John  Thorpe,  whom  many  of  us  more  than  love  for  his  sterling 
wortli  and  his  generous  heart.  We  admire  him,  also,  in  that  he  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  plantsmen  in  the  country.  Then  I  am  also  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Piobei-t  Craig.  Ever  since  I  have  known  of  Phila. 
delphla  there  lias  been  associated  with  it  the  name  of  Robert.     In  the 
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■olden  days  tlieve  was  llobcrt  Scott,  Robert  ]juist,  and  otliers.  Coming 
to  the  pi'esent  time,  we  have  Robert  Cliff,  Robert  Dennison,  Robert 
Fergusson.  and  others.  But  I  tell  you'that  the  grandest  Robert  of  them 
all  —  and  I  say  this  without  being  invidious  —  is  the  present  honored 
presiding  ollicer  of  this  Society.     [Long  continued  approbation.] 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  thus  honoring  me;  and  I  assure  you  that 
this  Association  and  its  interests  shall  have  my  best  thought  and  most 
earnest  attention.     [Applause.] 

THE   QUESTION   BOX. 

[The  (Question  Box  was  here  opened,  and  the  answering  of  questions 
proceeded  with  as  follows] : 

Question  jSTo.  1.  "  How  shall  we  treat  a  Marechal  Niel  Rose  to 
obtain  the  best  results?  " 

Mr.  J.  M.  .Jordan.  I  have  had  but  little  personal  experience  with 
the  Marechal  Niel,  having  planted  but  few,  and  those  being  almost 
alwaj's  in  the  house  in  which  we  expected  to  grow  other  Roses.  They 
have  almost  uniformly  done  poorly  when  the  balance  of  our  Roses  did 
well.  If  we  made  any  little  mistake  with  other  Tea  Roses  in  having  the 
temperature  a  little  too  low,  or  from  any  other  cause  arresting  the 
growth,  we  generally  have  had  from  the  Marechal  Niel  good  results. 
Persons  in  our  vicinity  who  have  grown  the  Niel  (and  they  have  had 
almost  uniforml}'  good  crops  of  Xiels)  have  generally  had  their  green- 
houses frozen,  or  something  of  that  kind,  along  in  the  Fall  of  the  year. 
So  that  I  would  advise  keeping  the  Niel  along  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  in 
a  low  temperature  for  a  while.  You  can  bring  it  along  in  bloom  in  the 
Spring,  or  at  any  other  time  that  you  want  it  to  bloom. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  here  suggested  that  Mr.  Alexander 
Montgomery,  of  Boston,  who  was  present,  and  who  more  than  any  other 
gro\ver  was  famous  for  growing  the  Marechal  Niel,  be  called  upon. 

President  Ceaig  remarked  that  Mr.  Montgomery's  reputation  for 
growing  Xiels  was  certainly  wide-spread,  and  that  the  Society  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him. 

[Xo  response  was  made,  as  Mr.  Montgomery  privately  stated  his 
inability  to  make  his  voice  heard.] 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Montgomery  Ije 
requested  to  state  his  methods  of  growing  the  Marechal  Xiel  through  the 
columns  of  the  "  American  Florist,"  which  would  be  far  more  beneficial 
and  satisfactory  than  the  few  minutes  he  would  devote  to  the  subject 
here. 
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[Mr.  IIeudei'sou''s  suggestion  was  I'atified  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Convention.] 

QiTESTioN  No.  2.  "  Wliicli  is  the  best  method  of  growing  and  rest- 
ing Pancratiums?  " 

JSlr.  JoHX  Thorpe.  As  far  as  my  exjierience  has  gone  with  Pan- 
cratiums, Crinums,  and  Amaryllis,  the  same  treatment  applies  pretty 
nearly  to  all  alike.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  be  sure  to  get  a  vigorous 
growth.  They  must  have  all  the  encouragement  they  can  possibly  have 
until  the  leaves  have  thoroughly  developed.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place 
the  water  should  be  stinted  and  the  plants  allowed  to  go  to  rest.  Pan- 
cratiums require  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  So*^  at  any  time. 
Whilst  the}'  are  at  rest,  a  top  shelf, —  where  they  can  get  the  benetit  of  the 
light  without  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, —  is  the  best  position  for  them.  As 
soon  as  they  show  signs  of  growth,  that  is  the  time  to  commence  water- 
ing them.  In  watering  them,  gradually  increase  the  supply  as  the  leaves 
grow.  In  due  time  the  flower-spike  appears  developed,  and  a  new  crop 
of  leaves.     Thus  the  treatment  should  be  continued  from  year  to  year. 

Question  Xo.  3.  "What  are  the  best  varieties  of  Winter  forcing 
Eoses?  " 

Mr.  E.  G.  HiLE  replied: 

It  would  seem  almost  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  anything  in 
^his  line  before  so  many  eminent  gentlemen,  who  are  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  this  branch.  But  a  few  thoughts  occur  to  me:  and  the  first  is, 
that  Peiie  des  Jardins  has  no  equal  as  a  yellow  Rose  for  indoor  culture. 
Niphetos  is  the  best  and  most  profitable  white;  LaFrance  and  (;;atharine 
Mermet  occupying  equal  honors  among  pink  varieties.  The  Bride,  a 
most  excellent  white,  and  next  to  Niphetos,  should  be  extensively  grown. 
It  would  be  well  to  give  Pierre  Guillott  further  trial,  for  with  some  it 
shows  especial  claims  for  Winter  work.  Papa  Gontier  is  excellent  from 
October  until  March,  but  flimsy  and  open  in  the  intervals  between  those 
dates, —  will  supercede  Bon  Silene  in  a  large  measure,  as  it  is  larger  in  size 
and  of  deeper  color.     Sunset  is  destined  to  grow  in  favor. 

^ladam  de  Watteville  and  Madam  Gabrielle  Drevet  might  hv.  classed 
as  twin  Roses,  differing  in  color,  however,— both  beautiful  and  charming 
in  their  peculiar  formed  buds,  delighting  the  eye  with  their  unique  color- 
ing ;  but  the  question  is  whether  they  will  furnish  liuds  enough  to  make 
them  prodtable  varieties  to  grow.  They  are  among  the  strongest  growing 
of  the  branching  Teas,  but  unfortunately,  in  Winter  they  incline  to 
produce  blind  wood.  If  cultural  management  can  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty, then  Drevet  and  Watteville  will  assert  iheir  claims. 
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Countess  de  Freigneuse  is  of  good  color,  a  little  like  Xiplietos  iu 
growth,  and,  as  Mr.  John  Henderson  expresses  it,  "I  like  it,  and  yet  I 
don't  like  it."  It  has  two  notable  defects:  one  is  the  outer  petals  in- 
variably come  crimped  and  defective  in  color,  rendering  their  removal 
necessar}'.  Secondly,  it  has  a  crook  in  the  stem  just  below  the  bud, 
which,  in  many  instances,  throws  the  bud  downward,  giving  it  a  drooping 
appearance;  but,  aside  from  this,  it  forces  well,  produces  good-sized  buds, 
and  there  is  no  one  but  likes  its  color.  It  has  strong  claims  to  present  as 
a  3'ellow  forcing  variety. 

"\V.  F.  Bennett,  —  with  many  a  most  disappointing  failure, -7- some  of 
the  best  growers  claim  only  moderate  success  in  its  culture.  If  we  could  all 
grow  these  as  do  Dennison  Bros.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  B.  P.  Critchell,  of 
Cincinnati,  we  Avould  have  no  cause  to  complain.  Physicians  say, 
"keep  the  feet  right  and  the  head  will  take  care  of  itself,"  It  is  quite 
evident  we  do  not  keep  the  feet  of  our  Bennetts  right,  and  herein  lies  our 
trouble.     "When  Bennett  does  well,  it  is  a  profitable  variety  to  grow. 

American  Beauty,  or  Madam  Jamain:  a  profitable  variety  to  grow 
where  the  price  does  not  run  below  sixteen  cents  wholesale,  but  where 
perfect  blooms  have  to  be  sold  for  less  than  that  in  the  forcing  season  it 
will  not  pay  to  grow.  Plantsmen  in  our  smaller  cities,  where  they  grow 
their  own  supplies,  had  better  occupy  their  space  with  some  more  prolific 
variet}'.  This  variety  is  all  that  could  l^e  desired  for  market  purposes  in 
25ots  in  the  Spring  season.  AVhen  good  prices  can  be  had  grow  American 
Beauty. 

The  same  remarks  appl}-  to  Puritan,  in  a  measure,  that  we  have  cited 
against  American  Beauty.  Unless  a  good  figure  can  be  gotten  for  the 
flowers.  Rose  growers  in  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  have  no  special 
business  to  occupy  much  space  with  it;  but  we  most  emphatically  recom- 
mend the  Rose  to  growers  in  or  near  the  large  trade  centers,  for  it  is  a  Rose 
of  unquestioned  merit,  and  destined  to  make  a  mark  for  itself  where  hybrid 
Roses  are  wont  to  be  used.  It  is  subject  to  Black  Spot;  but  this,  perhaps, 
will  be  overcome  by  good  cultivation  and  growing  it  either  on  its  own 
roots  or  some  more  suitable  stock  than  the  Manetti. 

The  Luciole  is  a  seedling  from  Red  Safrano,  of  splendid  color, 
strongly  scented,  free  in  bloom,  forces  freely,  and  a  most  promising 
variety.  Predominating  color,  a  crimson  shaded  with  golden  yellow. 
Forces  well. 

QuESTioisr  Xo.  4.  [Assigned  to  Mr.  Henry  Bennett,  of  London,  but 
Mr.  Bennett  was  not  present.] 
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Question  No.  5.  "Should  we  not  have  a  Bureau  of  Information, 
through  which  members  may  be  led  to  meet  others  from  different  parts 
of  the  Union  who  are  2)resent,  but  are  only  known  to  each  other  through 
correspondence." 

Mr.  -J.  C.  Valtghan.  My  suggestion  is,  that  some  member,  who  is 
well  known  to  all  the  members  of  the  Society,  should  have  a  desk  at  a 
convenient  point  in  the  hall  with  a  sign  thereon  labelled  "  Bureau  of 
Information."  He  may  have  one  or  two  aides.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  who  has  propounded  this  question,  should  inquire,  for  in- 
stance, for  a  member  from  Buffalo  or  its  vicinity,  he  could  be  referred  to 
the  Bureau,  and  the  member  there  stationed  would  turn  him  over  to  Mr. 
D.  B.  Long,  or  some  other  gentleman  well  known  in  that  locality,  who 
Avould  doubtless  find  the  person  inquired  for.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
ready  way  of  furnishing  information  of  the  kind  desired. 

The  nurserymen's  plan  of  having  badges  with  numbers  upon  them, 
and  a  badge-book  with  the  names  of  the  holders  of  the  numbered  badges 
entered  therein,  is  another  good  means  of  making  members  acquainted 
with  each  other.  The  members  go  around,  and,  by  looking  at  the  num- 
bers on  the  lapels  of  others,  are  enabled  to  find  those  for  whom  they 
seek.  If  an  inquiry  is  made  for  a  member  from  New  England,  the 
inquirer  could  be  referred  to  Mr.  Stewart  or  some  other  gentleman 
equally  well  known  in  that  section.  If  a  public  spirited  man  could  be 
found  who  would  serve  at  the  desk  at  our  next  meeting,  I  think  that  the 
method  I  suggest  would  be  found  to  work  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  This  matter  is 
certainly  an  important  one.  Many  of  us  have  felt  the  need  of  recog- 
nizing others  with  whom  we  have  been  associated  during  the  sessions 
here  and  of  learning  their  names.  I  know  that,  in  my  own  j^ersonal 
experience,  it  has  been  merely  by  chance  that  I  have  succeeded  in 
finding  members  with  whom  I  desired  to  converse  on  business  or  other 
topics. 

I  move  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  devise  a  plan  to  be  put  in 
operation  at  a  our  next  meeting  with  a  view  to  facilitating  personal  inter- 
course between  members. 

Mr.  W.  Cl'RRiE,  as  Vice-President  from  Wisconsin,  expressed  his 
willingness  to  render  such  assistance  as  was  in  his  power,  and  suggested 
that  other  State  Vice-Presidents  should  do  likewise. 

Mr.  I).  R.  Woods  thought  it  would  be  best  to  leave  the  Executive 
Committee  to  arrange  this  matter  for  our  next  meeting,  and  made  a 
motion  to  that  effect. 
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]\[r.  Charles  Axderson  suggested  that  the  use  of  colored  badges 
by  the  differeut  State  delegations  would  be  a  satisfactory  way  of  desig- 
nating the  members  fro na  the  several  States,  —  a  particular  color  of  badge 
being  assigned  to  each  State. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson  remarked  that  he  feared  there  would  not  be 
colors  enough  to  go  around.  He  thought  that  a  simpler  plan  would  be 
to  print  on  the  badges  to  be  worn  the  names  of  the  States  in  large 
letters. 

]SIr.  W.  Langstaff.  "We  come  to  this  Convention  to  get  acquainted 
with  each  other,  and  particularly  with  gentlemen  eminent  in  floriculture 
of  whom  we  have  read  and  heard  for  years.  For  instance,  there  is 
Brother  Henderson  of  whom  we  have  read  for  twenty  years.  "When  I 
came  here,  after  having  heard  of  Mr.  Henderson  for  so  many  years,  I 
expected  to  find  in  the  person  of  that  distinguished  florist  a  decrepit  old 
man.  [Great  laughter.]  Why,  I  heard  of  Mr.  Henderson  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  I  svipposed  that  he  was  an  old  man  of  almost  one  hundred 
years  of  age.  [Renewed  merriment.]  I  found  him  to  be  a  hale,  hearty, 
fine  looking  gentleman.  "We  want  to  meet  such  gentlemen  to  shake 
them  by  the  hand,  and  go  home  rejoiced  that  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  them.  I  think  it  a  good  suggestion  that  we  should  adopt 
some  means  of  recognizing  each  other. 

Mr.  McFarland  suggested  that  the  plan  of  designating  members 
of  State  delegations  would  not  suffice  as  a  means  of  identifying  individual 
members  of  a  delegation  where  their  number  was  very  large,  as  was  the 
case  at  this  time  with  the  Pennsylvanians,  of  whom  there  were  ninety- 
eight  in  attendance. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Temple,  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  suggested  that  the  name 
of  a  member,  and  also  that  of  the  State  from  which  he  came,  should 
appear  upon  the  badge  to  be  worn  on  the  coat  lapel. 

Mr.  H.  A.  SiEBRECHT  emphasized  the  necessity  for  putting  in  force 
some  satisfactory  plan  by  which  membei's  could  be  identified,  as  this 
would  be  merely  fulfilling  one  of  the  promises  made  in  the  organization 
of  the  Society;  viz.,  that  it  would  be  instrumentalin  promoting  personal 
intercourse  between  the  florists  of  the  country. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  D.  K.  "Woods,  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  was  here  adopted  without  objection. 

Mr.  "W.  Langstaff,  of  Indiana.  I  now  move  that  one-half  hour  of 
the  afternoon  session  be  devoted  to  what  the  Methodists  would  call  "  a 
love  feast,"  in  order  that  members  may  become  better  acquainted. 
[Laughter.] 
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Mr.  W.  K.  Harris,  of  Philadelphia.  If  I  am  correctly  informed, 
the  "love  feast"  will  take  place  in  this  hall  tomorrow,  when  the  mem- 
bers are  entertained  as  the  guests  of  the  Chicago  florists.  I  therefore 
move  that  the  "  love  feast  "  be  held  tomorrow.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Harris'  motion  prevailed  without  objection. 

Question  No.  6.  "  Will  we  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  some  of 
the  good  points  of  President  Craig's  address:  for  instance,  in  regard  to 
the  good  influence  of  local  societies?  " 

President  Craig.  With  the  amount  of  work  still  before  us,  I  think 
we  will  not.  When  you  get  back  to  your  homes,  if  there  is  anything 
in  that  address  worthy  of  consideration,  it  will  then  be  time  to  discuss  it. 

QuESTiox  No.  7.  "  We  have  a  sectional  hot  water  boiler  from 
Hoyt,  Cook  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  built  in  1SS2,  to  heat  a  greenhouse. 
If  anything  should  happen  to  it  during  the  Winter,  what  means  could  be 
taken  to  save  the  plants  from  freezing  ?  " 

Mr.  Charles  Anderson.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  at  some  time 
one  of  the  sections  of  a  sectional  boiler  may  possibly  give  out,  and  therefore 
one  or  two  sections  ought  always  to  be  kept  on  hand  for  replacing  one 
that  may  break.  Every  one  ought  to  examine  his  boiler  before  the 
approach  of  Winter  and  ascertain  whether  it  has  rusted  out  or  needs 
repairs.  In  regard  to  preventing  plants  from  freezing,  there  are  many 
ways  that  might  be  adopted  temporarily,  or  for  one  night,  in  case  of 
accident.  Covering  all  the  plants  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  paper 
is  a  great  preventive  of  frost.  It  might  be  possible  to  introduce  a  coal 
stove  or  to  run  stove  pipe  through  the  greenhouse  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient. The  great  point  in  all  treatment  of  plants  is  to  be  beforehand 
with  necessary  preparation,  not  only  as  to  water-boilers,  but  as  to  every- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  In  all  our  greenhouses,  where  we  use  hot 
water,  w*e  have  always  two  boilers  connected;  so  that  in  case  of  one 
giving  out,  we  have  fyiother  which  is  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  frost 
until  a  new  boiler  can  be  put  in.  About  a  month  before  I  left  home,  my 
attention  was  called  to  a  car-heater  that  had  been  introduced,  I  believe, 
on  the  Third  Avenue  line  in  New  York.  It  is  called  "  Henn's  Car 
Heater."  It  will  keep  the  frost  out  of  a  house  of  50X20  feet  for 
eight  hours.  It  is  simply  one  of  those  things  that  it  would  be  well  to 
have  on  hand  in  case  of  accident.     I  do  not  apprehend  any  accident  in 
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my  own  houses  in  tlie  way  that  we  have  our  arrangements  made,  but  I 
have  three  or  four  of  these  heaters  for  experhnenting  with.  I  tliink  it 
will  really  become  a  very  useful  thing. 

Question  Xo.  9.  "  Will  Koses  that  have  been  forced  one  Winter 
and  then  given  two  months  rest  and  transplanted,  bloom  to  advantage 
in  the  second  year?  " 

Mr.  John  X.  May.  My  reply  is  that  Roses  that  have  been  forced 
one  season  can  be  rested  and  replanted  with  good  success  for  another 
season's  work,  if  properly  and  carefully  handled. 

Question  Xo.  10.  ''What  is  the  red  Rose  on  the  President's 
desk?" 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hill.  Upon  first  glancing  at  it,  I  remarked  to  Mr.  Jordan 
that  I  hardly  knew  it;  but  I  believe,  on  further  scrutiny,  I  recognize  it 
as  the  variety  sent  out  by  Mr.  Bennett,  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and 
known  as  the  Michael  Saunders  —  a  most  excellent  Rose  in  Summer, 
but  it  refuses  positively  to  disclose  its  buds  in  Winter.  I  regret  that  Mr. 
Bennett  is  not  here  to  verify  the  statement  I  have  made.  Mr.  Asmus 
thinks  I  am  mistaken.  The  Rose  was  brought  here  by  Mr.  Raynolds,  I 
understand,  as  a  Duke  of  Connaught  —  but  it  is  not  that,  we  all  know. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Raynolds.  I  did  not  bring  it  here  as  the  Duke. 
Pray  do  not  impute  to  me  such  a  blunder.  [Laughter.]  I  will  not  be  so 
■"vidious  as  to  say  where  I  got  it,  but  it  was  sent  to  me  as  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  some  years  ago.  I  have  asked  eve^y  one  who  has  visited 
my  greenhouse  what  it  was,  but  not  more  than  two  or  three  visitors  ever 
gave  the  one  name  for  it.  I  think  that  one  gentleman  did  say  it  was 
the  Michael  Saunders. 

President  Craig.  The  Chair  would  state  that  Mr.  Wintzer,  who  has 
examined  the  Rose,  declares  that  Mr.  Hill  is  correct. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Cole.  Mr.  Wintzer  recognized  it  from  his  place  in  the 
hall,  twenty  feet  away  from  it,  as  the  Michael  Saunders. 

[The  answering  of  questions  from  the  Box  was  here  temporarily  dis- 
continued.] 

ANOTHER  PRESENTATION. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jordan.  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  You  have,  this  morn- 
ing, created  a  new  set  of  officers  to  guide  you  through  the  coming  year, 
and  I  am  happy  to  congratulate  you  on  the  wisdom  of  your  choice,  and 
also  upon  the  taste  and  beauty  displayed  in  the  magnificent  testimonial 
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that  yoii  have  given  to  your  retiring  President.  I  am  now  called  upon  to 
perform  the  pleasant  duty  of  making  a  presentation  of  the  beautiful 
chair,  composed  of  Immortelles,  which  you  see  upon  the  platform  and 
•which  was  sent  here  by  the  Philadelphia  Immortelle  Design  Company. 
The  chair,  as  you  perceive,  is  one  not  only  of  surpassing  beauty,  but  of 
unusually  large  size.  It  is  altogether  appropriate  that  it  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  wife  of  our  President  elect  as  well  as  to  that  gentleman 
himself:  and,  by  the  way,  I  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  this  highly  hon- 
orable floral  profession,  no  man  attains  to  the  full  dignity  of  manhood 
until  he  is  married.  [Merriment.]  I,  therefore,  without  further  remarks, 
discharge  the  duty  assigned  me  by  presenting  this  beautiful  ornament, 
made  up  of  the  emblems  of  immortality,  to  President  E.  G.  Hill  and 
Mrs.  Hill. 

President-elect  Hill  (when  the  applause  which  accompanied  the 
jDresentation  speech  had  subsided)  briefly  expressed  his  acknowledgments 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Hill,  as  well  as  himself,  for  the  kind  consideration  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  the  beautiful  gift. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Carmody,  of  Indiana,  the  Convention 
adjourned. 


THIRD   DAY  — AFTERNOON. 

The  reception  of  Reports  of  Committees  being  first  on  the  order  of 
business,  Mr.  Vaughan  moved,  as  the  time  of  the  Convention  was 
limited,  that  the  reading  of  the  reports  be  dispensed  with,  that  the  same 
be  adopted,  and  that  they  be  printed  in  the  pamphlet  of  the  Proceedings. 

Adopted  without  objection. 

[The  reports  will  be  inserted  at  the  close  of  this  record  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings.] 

THE   RETAIL   FLOWER   BUSINESS. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jordan,  of  St.  Louis,  being  called  upon  by  the  Chair, 
came  forward  and  read  a  paper  on  the  Retail  Cut-Flower  Trade.  It  was 
as  follows: 

In  presenting  this  subject  to  this  Convention  of  intellectual  men,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  into  an  elaborate  description  to  determine  their 
business;  it  is  well  known  to  you  all;  but  I  shall  give  you  my  individual 
views  of  the  important  part  the  retailers  of  flowers  (or,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  this  Society,  I  will  call  them  floral  artists),  play  in  the  floral 
business;  and  their  relation  to  the  Society. 
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The  floral  artist  has  oecupii'd  an  important  place  in  soeiet}'  for  many 
ages,  and  the  question  of  the  hour  for  this  Convention  to  consider,  is. 
How  best  we  can  continue  to  increase  tlie  demand,  and  have  our  work 
receive  in  the  future,  as  it  lias  in  the  past,  the  Iiighest  place  of  honor  ? 

I  see  but  one  way,  and  tliat  is  to  advance  tlie  standard  and  quality  of 
our  work,  improve  the  taste,  and  enlarge  the  demand. 

And  how  best  can  that  be  accomplished  ? 

First.  Your  store  should  be  as  tine  as  an}-  in  the  town,  kept  neat 
and  clean,  tiowers  and  floral  designs  displayed  to  advantage;  and  above 
all,  be  master  of  your  art.  Xever  allow  others  to  dictate  to  you  how 
tiowers  should  be  arranged,  but  hear  your  customers  suggestions,  and  if 
they  are  correct,  say  so;  but  if  not,  be  as  ready  to  say  you  cannot  fill  the 
order. 

A  growing  custom  among  the  consumers  of  flowers,  and  one  I  deem 
to  be  detrimental  to  our  interests,  is  the  habit  of  asking  for  bids  on 
decorations  of  rooms  or  floral  designs.  I  have  made  it  the  rule  for 
j^ears,  not  to  give  a  price,  or  furnish  designs  for  decorations,  unless  we 
had  the  order  to  do  the  work.  The  person  who  has  received  the  designs 
of  your  decoration,  and  has  obtained  your  prices  for  which  you  can  do  it, 
can  submit  them  to  an  unskilled  artist  for  a  bid,  which  often  would  be 
much  cheaper. 

When  parties  want  to  know  the  amount  it  will  cost,  ask  them  the 
amount  the}'  want  to  expend;  and  if  they  do  not  wish  to  expend  the 
amount  to  make  a  good  job,  decline  it. 

I  have  frequently  told  ladies,  that  the  amount  suggested  would  not 
decorate  their  spacious  parlors,  so  beautifully  ornamented  that  the  floral 
designs  should  harmonize  with  the  surroundings,  and  I  have  often  had 
them  double  the  amount  to  be  spent. 

Another  custom  that  ladies  have,  which  is  sometimes  imitated  by 
the  gentlemen,  is  that  of  pricing  a  fine  design  for  cut  flowers  before  it  is 
filled,  and  then  saying,  "  I  want  that  filled  with  so  many  dollars  worth  of 
flowers;"  and  they  will  very  kindly  suggest  that  it  should  be  Roses, 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  Violets,  with  a  few  Orchids,  when  the  price  is 
much  below  what  it  is  worth,  -^nd  when  informed  of  it,  they  will  often 
sa}',  '•  Fill  it  the  best  you  can  for  the  amount  named."' 

These  orders  should  always  be  declined,  unless  the  price  is  ample; 
for  no  artist  can  afford  to  have  a  poor  piece  of  work  leave  his  store,  or 
give  one  customer  more  for  .^10  or  $25,  than  he  would  another  for  the 
same  money.  Quote  them  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  on  the  "  long 
and  short  haul." 

Another  practice  very  conniion:  when  parties  call  to  see  a  basket 
filled,  when  the  price  is  agreed  on,  they  would  suggest  that  a  fine,  large 
Rose  would  improve  it,  by  placing  it  in  some  part  of  the  basket.  Xever 
put  it  in  the  basket,  but  tell  them  that  it  would  be  better  if  they  would 
wear  it;  and  wrap  it  up  and  give  it  to  them.  I  have  never  had  the 
customer  make  the  second  suggestion,  after  receiving  a  gift  in  that  way. 
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How  Best  to  Increase  the  Demand. 
I  have  found  that  the  newspapers  have  been  the  florists"  best  friends. 
We  should  assist  them  to  give  correct  descriptions  of  rooms,  or  table 
decorations,  as  well  as  the  magnificent  hand-bouquets  carried  at  the 
opera  by  the  fashionable  ladies.  Be  sure  to  mention  all  the  new  improve- 
ments of  flowers,  as  well  as  the  new  arrangements  of  them. 

We  can  do  much  by  getting  photographs  of  work,  keeping  a  short 
sketch  of  work  at  various  fine  decorations;  number  of  plants,  and  num- 
ber and  description  of  floral  designs  filled  with  cut  flowers;  and  from 
these  you  can  easily  give  your  customer  an  idea  of  the  decorations,  and 
about  the  probable  cost. 

Competition  should  have  little  to  do  with  those  well  established  in 

the  trade.     Fine  flowers,  properly  handled,  at  good  prices,  are  sure  to  win. 

Business  Methods. — Our  business  should  be  managed  as  any  well 

directed  merchant  or  manufacturer  would  manage  his,  who  has  made 

a  success  of  it. 

On  account  of  the  very  perishable  nature  of  the  goods  we  handle, 
cash  in  hand  should  be  the  rule.  But  the  goods  should  be  as  repre- 
sented, giving  the  buyer  a  chance  to  examine  before  receiving  them. 

We  endeavor  to  use  up  all  our  flowers,  but  sometimes  we  have  a 
larger  clip  than  the  demand  will  receive.  Then  we  distribute  the  surplus 
among  hospitals,  schools,  or  friends,  particularly  if  we  have  a  customer 
who  is  reported  sick.  And  by  doing  so  you  will  soon  make  a  demand  for 
flowers  that  will  become  a  necessity,  as  much  as  the  linen  on  our  tables 
or  the  carpets  on  our  floors. 

Unskilled  artists  have  done  much  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  depreciate  the  worth  of  floral  ornamentation.  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  there  is  not  a  city  in  the  country  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  the  trade  to  give  employment  to  a  No.  1  floral  artist,  but  what 
you  will  find  a  number  of  little  shops,  with  signs  displayed,  "  Florist, 
Cut  Flowers  Cheap,"  — or  to  the  same  import. 

It  is  this  class  that  has  done  much  to  depreciate  the  true  worth  of 
flowers  at  funerals:  by  their  drumming  for  an  order  from  an  afflicted 
friend,  and  if  they  get  it,  often  filling  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  disgust  the 
bereaved  ones.     I  say,  with  this  class  have  no  atflliation. 

WhOe  we  are  considering  this  subject  of  flowers  or  no  flowers  at 
funerals,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  request  is  often  made,  ''  Please  omit 
flowers,"  from  the  fact  that  at  many  funerals  flowers  have  not  been 
properly  arranged  b}'  the  floral  artist. 

We  make  it  a  practice  when  we  have  a  large  order  for  a  funeral,  to 
send  a  skilled  man  to  arrange  the  designs  in  the  rooms,  and  frequently 
furnish,  free  of  charge,  a  few  nice  plants  to  complete  the  decorations. 

I  tell  you,  my  fellow-craftsmen,  we  cannot  afford  to  have  flowers 
excluded  from  the  homes  of  our  bereaved  friends.  When  sadness,  in  its 
most  depressing  form,  has  laid  its  heavy  hand  on  thehome  of  our  friends, 
and  their  pleasures  have  been  turned  into  grief,  by  the  loss  of  a  loved 
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one,  our  manly  instincts  go  out  in  sympathy,  and  anything  we  can  do  to 
lessen  the  sharp  arrow's  deepening  wound,  and  let  in  a  ray  of  hope, 
we  should  do;  and  I  know  of  no  way  we  can  better  accomplish  this  than 
by  arranging  around  the  rooms,  and  about  the  casket, 

"  Flowers  that  tell 
AVhat  words  can  never  speak  so  well." 

Their  lessons  are  deepl\'  impressed  on  the  mind,  and  often  prove  to  the 
bereaved,  an  inspiration  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Every  lioral  artist  should  be  a  member  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists,  and  shape  its  work.  Every  wholesale  grower  and  commission- 
man  in  fiowers,  should  have  a  list  of  floral  artists  (who  are  worthy  of  the 
name^,  and  work  to  encourage  them  in  their  art.  For  it  is  to  the  retail- 
ers that  they  must  look  for  their  own  success. 

The  rapid  fluctuation  of  prices,  on  certain  days,  by  wholesale  dealers, 
works  a  great  hardship  on  the  retailer;  and  growers  will  learn,  in  the  near 
future,  that  steady  prices  will  tend  to  increase  the  demand,  and  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  growers. 

Let  the  retailers  have  the  benefit  of  holidays  and  good  prices,  for 
they  have  to  bear  the  heavy  expenses  of  long  Summer  months,  with  little 
to  do,  and  at  very  low  prices.  We  want  more  of  good  Summer  bloom, 
—  something  different  from  the  Winter  flowers. 

Finally,  fellow-craftsmen,  look  well  to  your  profession,  for  it  is  com- 
mitted to  your  hands  to  give  the  finishing  touch  to  the  ornamentation  of 
lordly  homes  and  gilded  palaces,  whose  symmetrical  proportions  have 
been  fashioned  by  the  brightest  minds  of  architects  since  civilization 
began. 

We  justl^'  hon  ..  l' :-  Greeks  for  giving  us  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  orders,  and  to  the  Romans  we  credit  the  Tuscan  and  the 
Composite,  but  it  is  left  to  you  to  blend  them  all  in  one,  and  decorate 
them  with  garlands  of  nature's  choicest  flowers. 

Your  work  is  honorable  and  should  make  you  better  by  being  asso- 
ciated with  flowers,  and  the  lovers  of  flowers;  and  you  should  aspire  to 
move  in  the  best  society  that  our  advancing  civilization  affords,  and 
identify  j^ourselves  with  the  promoters  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  in 
all  its  branches,  where  you  should  be  a  welcome  guest  of  the  lovers  of 
the  beautiful,  and  have  a  common  interest  in  their  good  work. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  Axdersox,  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  tendered  to  Mr.  Jordan  for  his  excellent  and  valuable  paper. 

President  Craig  invited  discussion. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Calder,  of  Boston.  I  have  listened  with  unusual  interest 
to  the  exceedingly  profitable  paper  that  has  just  been  read  to  us  by  the 
gentleman  from  St.  Louis.  It  seems  to  me  that  few  of  us  realize,  unless 
our  attention  is  specially  called  to  it,  the  very  great  importance  of  the 
retail  flower  business  and  of  the  relationship   which  it  holds  to  every 
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Other  branch  of  the  business.  It  is  the  well-spring  of  all  our  resources, 
—  the  fountain  from  which  flows  in  every  direction  the  financial  aid  that 
supports  and  encourages  our  industry.  The  grower  who  devotes  his 
entire  attention  to  the  raising  of  flowers;  the  practical  planter  across  the 
ocean  who  occupies  himself  in  the  raising  of  Bulbs;  the  urchin  away 
back  in  the  country  who  gives  his  leisure  hours,  during  his  vacation  from 
school,  to  the  gathering  of  wild  fern  and  of  moss;  and  the  manufac- 
turer who  furnishes  glass  or  iron  or  an}'  of  the  various  materials  used 
in  the  trade  —  all  these  draw  more  or  less  of  financial  aid,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  retail  flo^ver  business. 

Mr.  Calder  called  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  the  business 
and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  especially 
through  artistic  arrangement  of  store  windows.  He  said:  I  have  found, 
by  actual  observation,  that  when  I  exhibit  but  one  flower  at  a  time,  but 
arranged  and  individualized  in  such  a  way  as  to  invite  attention,  more 
people  are  attracted  to  my  window,  and  to  the  case  outside  of  my  door, 
than  are  to  be  seen  there  when  a  profusion  of  flowers  are  jumbled 
together.  By  having  a  flower  individualized,  the  truest  shades  of  its 
colors,  and  the  fullest  luxuriance  of  its  foliage,  are  brought  out  in 
stronger  light.  In  too  many  instances,  the  foliage  (which  is  nature's 
own  adornment,  and,  to  my  mind,  is  like  the  setting  of  a  jewel),  which 
serves  to  bring  out  the  full  beaut}'  of  the  flower,  is  lost. 

The  speaker  suggested  that  the  standard  of  our  profession  can  be 
raised  also  by  the  grower,  who,  instead  of  raising  so  great  a  variety  of 
flowers,  should  devote  time  and  attention  to  the  culture  of  one  or  two  as 
specialties. 

He  coincided  with  the  idea  of  the  essayist  as  to  the  way  in  which 
suggestions  of  customers  should  be  treated,  when  they  were  not  in 
accordance  with  a  florist's  best  judgment,  and  announced  his  intention 
of  putting  the  plan  into  practice  during  the  coming  AVinter. 

Alluding  to  the  demoralizing  effect  of  a  misplaced  fear  of  fair  com- 
petition, Mr.  Calder  said:  I  tell  you,  fellow-growers  and  fellow-trades- 
men, when  I  meet  a  customer  who  is  not  willing  that  I  shall  make  a  fair, 
living  profit  fi'om  my  business,  I  am  perfectly  Avilling  that  "  the  other 
fellow  "  shall  have  that  customer.  [Applause.]  A  fair,  living  profit 
is  something  to  which  we  are  all  entitled. 

The  essayist  has  spoken  very  feelingly  and  properly  of  the  delicate 
uses  of  flowers  upon  occasions  of  rejoicing  and  sorrow.  I  think  that  few 
of  us  fully  appreciate  their  value  as  mediums  forconvc}ing  expressions 
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of  our  sympathy  and  affection.  They  are  beautiful  liieroglypliics  of  the 
affections,  enabling  us  to  give  expression  to  the  tenderest  emotions. 
More  eloquent  than  words,  the  force  of  their  oratory  is  felt  in  perfumed 
silence.  The  tenderness  of  pas.>.ion  and  the  frivolity  of  mirth  are  alike 
expressed  in  the  variegated  hues  of  their  vocabulary. 

Allusion  has  also  been  made,  in  the  essay,  to  the  custom  of  dispen- 
sing with  flowers  at  funerals.  Many  instances  in  which  a  request  to  that 
effect  was  made  publicly,  have  come  to  my  notice,  but  they  were 
instances  in  which  tlowers  were  obtained  privately  and  used,  the  parties 
reserving  for  themselves  the  privilege  of  placing  suitable  floral  decora- 
tions around  the  remains  of  their  loved  ones. 

Mr.  Calder  related  an  incident  which  had  occurred  in  his  experience 
where  an  abundance  of  the  richest  flowers  were  used  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  argued  that  the  request  to  dispense  with  floral  offerings  is 
often  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  members  of  the  family  of 
the  deceased  to  make  their  own  purchases  of  flowers. 

Mr.  Calder  spoke  in  condemnation  of  the  custom  of  growers  and 
wholesale  florists  of  raising  the  price  of  flowers  at  Easter  and  other 
special  occasions,  and  claimed  that  many  more  flowers  would  be  sold  if 
this  were  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Calder's  remarks  were  applauded,  and  the  discussion  here  closed. 

BUSINESS  METHODS. 

The  next  paper  in  order  was  one  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Whittle,  of  Albany, 
New  York,  on  "  Business  Methods,"  which  was  as  follows: 

It  is  with  much  reluctance  that  I  undertake  to  speak  upon  a  subject 
of  such  varied  scope  and  of  such  vital  importance  to  us  all,  as  "  Business 
Methods."  There  are  many  men  here  far  more  competent  to  treat  of 
this  theme  than  I  am.  Men  of  considerable  more  experience,  and  who 
have  proved  by  their  splendid  success  that  they  thoroughl}^  understand 
all  that  is  comprised  by  proper  business  methods.  I  do  not  stand  here 
as  a  teacher, — far  from  it,  —  but  lam,  in  common  with  the  majority 
present,  only  a  learner  at  the  shrine  of  knowledge. 

The  gentleman  appointed  to  prepare  the  essay  upon  "  Business 
Methods,"  for  some  reason,  has  failed  to  respond,  through  no  fault  of 
his  own.  I  do  not  attempt  to  fill  his  place;  merely  to  state  a  few  facts 
which  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  and  I  trust  that  those 
gentlemen  who  lead  the  van  of  the  florists'  army  vnll  follow,  and  speak 
to  us  from  their  extended  experience,  —  thus  helping  us  to  become  more 
painstaking  in  our  methods,  and  consequently,  more  successful  in  our 
business. 
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As  a  rule,  florists  are  the  most  inaccurate  and  unmethodical  of  all 
classes  of  business  men.  This  is  a  sweeping  assertion,  but  it  cannot  be 
refuted.  Hundreds  of  florists  keep  no  books  at  all.  A  book  is  usually 
kept  containing  the  names  and  accounts  of  those  owing  the  firm  money; 
but  this  is  all,  —  no  attempt  whatever  at  keeping  a  debit  as  well  as  a  credit 
side.  No  business  can  be  said  to  stand  upon  a  sound  basis,  unless  the 
proprietor  is  able  to  state  at  any  time  as  to  the  amount  of  money  he 
owes,  and  the  amount  that  is  owing  to  him.  It  is  by  keeping  the  expen- 
ditures alwaj^s  below  the  income  that  we  are  able  to  successfully  build 
up  a  paying  business.  It  does  not  matter  how  much  money  we  take  in, 
nor  how  large  a  business  we  do,  if  the  expenditures  continually  exceed 
the  receipts.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  florist  foots  up  his  sales,  and 
finding  that  they  are  in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  he  smiles,  and  counts 
himself  a  happy  man.  Keeping  no  proper  account  of  his  expenditures, 
he  is  encouraged  to  build,  or  in  some  other  way  spend  his  money. 
Before  long  he  is  cramped  in  his  payments,  and  has  to  ask  the  grace  of 
the  men  to  whom  he  is  a  debtor. 

Fellow-laborers,  this  is  all  wrong.  Note  every  penn}-  you  expend. 
Do  not  build  any  more  houses  until  3-ou  are  sure  that  you  have  earned 
the  money  to  erect  them.  "  Pay  as  you  go  "  is  a  rule  from  which  there 
can  be  no  deviation.  Do  not  feel  that  because  you  think  that  you  have 
made  S500,  j'ou  are  warranted  in  spending  .$1,000.  This  system  of  allow- 
ing one's  accounts  to  run  is  the  worst  S5'stem  that  any  man  can  practice. 
System,  do  I  say;  it  is  no  system  at  all,  but  the  want  of  a  system.  Pay 
for  everything  as  soon  as  the  bill  is  presented.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  do 
without  it.  Having  a  load  of  debts  hanging  around  one's  neck,  will 
assuredly  drag  him  down  into  the  depths  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Keep 
your  books  in  a  systematic  way.  Record  every  dollar  earned,  but  also 
record  every  dollar  spent.  Do  this,  and  you  will  never  be  troubled  by 
the  accumulation  of  debts.  When  you  see  by  3'our  trial  balance,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  }'0u  have  spent  more  than  you  have  earned,  if  you 
are  an  honest  man  you  will  be  frightened,  and  will  seek  by  all  the  means 
in  youi-  power  to  stop  the  leak  through  which  the  money  is  pouring. 
But  few  florists  take  any  account  of  the  money  which  is  invested  in  their 
business.  This  is  an  error,  and  should  be  guarded  against.  Be  your 
concern  ever  so  small,  still  it  requires  the  basis  of  some  capital.  This 
capital,  even  if  invested  in  a  savings  bank,  would  draw  some  interest, 
and  it  is  but  right  that  you  should,  in  taking  into  account  the  earnings  of 
your  business,  charge  against  it  the  interest  which  your  capital  would  be 
likely  to  draw.  If  you  are  making  from  your  business  only  enough 
profit  to  cover  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  upon  your  capital,  you  are  not 
conducting  a  paying  business.  You  need  larger  earnings  than  these 
before  you  are  warranted  in  launching  out  into  large  expenditures.  As 
an  instance  of  the  lax  business  principles  of  fiorists,  I  will  but  ask  the 
gentlemen  here  present,  the  question,  ''  To  what  account  do  they  charge 
the  expenses  of  their  trip  to  this  Convention,  —  to  their  personal  account, 
or  their  business  account  ?''     I  u  the  majority  of  cases  to  no  account  at  all. 
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It  is  this  which  I  would  impress  upon  the  members,  —  the  necessity  of  an 
accurate  account  of  all  expenditures. 

All  good  business  men,  with  the  exception  of  florists,  inventory 
their  stock-in-trade.  Why  not  florists  ?  Is  it  because  it  is  too  much 
trouble  ?  Or,  is  it  because  they  think  it  valueless  ?  In  an  immense 
establishment,  like  Mr.  Peter  Henderson's,  it  is  probably  impossible  that 
an  inventory  can  be  accurately  taken.  He  grows  so  many  millions  of 
small  plants,  and  his  sales  are  so  extensive,  that  he  would  need  an  inven- 
tory every  week  to  keep  himself  posted  as  to  the  conditions  of  his  stock. 
I  am  sure,  however,  that  the  gentleman,  being  so  thoroughly  business-like 
in  all  his  liabits,  has  substantial  data  upon  which  to  base  his  operations, 
and  no  doubt  he  Avill  inform  us  as  to  the  plan  which  he  deems  the  best. 
But  very  few  of  us  have  so  large  a  stock  but  what  we  can  readily 
estimate  its  value.  Tlie  month  of  August  is  an  excellent  time  of  the 
year  to  take  this  inventory.  Our  stock  is  then  at  its  lowest.  Take  the 
average  auction  price  as  a  guide  in  approximating  the  value  of  our  goods. 
Count  each  plant,  and  then  from  year  to  year  notice  whether  your  stock 
is  increasing  or  decreasing.  Believe  me  that  you  will  come  to  love  this 
labor,  and  instead  of  it  being  irksome  you  will  tind  it  a  great  help.  I 
should  like  to  have  given  the  Convention  the  benefit  of  a  plan  for  a  set  of 
books  ;  but  the  time  for  the  preparation  of  this  i^aper  has  been  too 
short,  and  I  have  nothing  at  hand  from  which  to  work.  Mr.  Grant,  a 
short  time  back,  published  in  t^he  '•  American  Florist,"  a  first-rate  plan 
for  the  keeping  of  a  simple  set.  Examine  his  article;  and  the  least 
experienced  in  bookkeeping  among  us  can  commence  some  system  cal- 
culated to  help  in  following  accurate  business  methods. 

One  more  point.  When  shipping  goods,  be  careful  to  forward  an 
invoice  one  mail  in  advance  of  your  consignment.  By  so  doing  3^ou 
enable  your  customer  to  ascertain  that  the  goods  received  are  according 
to  his  order,  and  to  the  invoice  which  he  receives.  Another  point  is 
punctuality. 

These  few  remarks  do  not  exhaust  this  subject.  I  leave  it  for  the 
consideration  of  gentlemen  more  experienced  and  better  able  to  advise 
than  myself.  I  will  conclude  by  hoping  that  we  all  will  improve  our 
"  Business  Methods,"  and  that  by  industry  and  accuracy,  we  may  make 
our  business  a  thorough  success. 

Mr.  C.  F.  EVAXS,  of  Philadelphia.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr. 
F.  E.  Pierson,  of  Xew  York,  was  originall}'  selected  to  prepare  a  paper 
on  the  subject  of  the  one  just  read.  It  was  not  known  until  the  Eastern 
delegates  had  started  for  Chicago,  that  that  gentleman  would  not  be  with 
us  here,  and  it  was  only  then  that  the  work  of  preparing  a  paper  on  the 
subject  was  imposed  upon  our  friend,  Mr.  "Whittle.  Consequently,  his 
essay  was  written  in  a  great  hurry.  Its  thoroughness  and  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  it  has  been  furnished,  certainly  entitle  that  gentleman 
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to  the  thanks  of  the  Society.  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered 
him  according]}'. 

Adopted  without  objection. 

Mr.  J.  M.  JORDAK.  There  is  one  point  that  I  deem  of  vital  interest 
to  the  retail  florist,  upon  which  I  did  not  touch  in  the  essay  which  I  sub- 
mitted, as  I  supposed  it  would  be  elaborated  in  a  separate  paper;  that  is, 
in  regai'd  to  keeping  accounts.  We  have  for  years,  in  our  business,  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  keeping  a  daily  account,  first  of  cash  receipts,  as  a 
very  large  portion  of  our  trade  is  in  cash  receipts.  Then  we  put  down 
the  amount  of  business  done  in  the  day,  and  then  the  total  of  exi3enses 
for  the  day.  At  the  end  of  the  week  we  cast  up  those  items,  and  then 
again  at  the  end  of  the  month;  so  that  we  can  give  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness transacted  or  work  done,  including  cash  and  orders  received,  and 
the  money  expended  each  way,  for  a  number  of  years  back.  The  value 
of  this  to  us  consists  in  enabling  us  to  arrange  for  future  business  with 
some  accuracy.  For  instance,  if  we  are  looking  ahead  to  the  coming 
month  of  September,  we  can  see,  by  running  back  four  or  five  years, 
about  what  has  been  the  general  average  of  the  volume  of  business  in 
that  month  during  those  years.  Thus,  we  can  estimate  pretty  closely  as 
to  the  amount  of  flowers,  of  help,  etc.,  that  we  will  require.  Florists  are 
obliged  to  look  forward  for  some  six  months  if  the}^  would  make  their 
business  a  success. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughax.  Upon  the  President's  suggestion,  I  made  a 
fevv  brief  notes  on  this  subject,  a  number  of  which  have  been  covered  by 
what  has  been  stated  here.     I  will  read  one  or  two  items  that  are  left. 

Mr.  Yaughan  here  read  from  notes  as  follows:  — 

With  the  florists  who  produce  and  dispose  of  so  much  locally,  it  is 
not  strange  that  counting-house  methods,  so  well  understood  among  most 
merchants,  should  be  little  known  or  needed. 

This  subject  is  so  broad  that  I  shall  only  make  a  few  suggestions  on 
one  phase  of  it,  namely,  the  relations  naturally  arising  between  buyer  and 
seller  through  mail  orders. 

And  while  1jut  few  rules  are  indispensable,  there  are  some  cardinal 
rules,  which,  if  well  understood  and  practised,  would  greatly  reduce  the 
friction  which  often  arises  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  what  is  due 
from  the  buyer,  and  what  is  fairly  due  the  seller. 

xVt  the  risk  of  giving  some  well-known  and  commonplace  directions, 
I  will,  as  the  saying  is,  begin  with  the  beginning. 

The  Order. —  The  best  order  sheet  I  know  of  is  blank  paper  with- 
out ))rinting;  for  how  often  have  goods  been  missent  by  using  the  letter- 
heads of  another  lirm.    For  example:  the  buyer  is  possibly  in  an  adjoin- 
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ing  town,  not  his  own  post  otHce,  and  while  iu  tlie  otlice  of  a  fiiend  uses 
his  letter-heads;  this  would  render  possible  the  errors  by  shipper  of  send- 
ing goods  to  both  the  wrong  person  and  wrong  city. 

Xow,  on  this  blank  order,  give  the  name,  railroad  station,  post  office 
address  (if  different),  and  State;  then  the  route  by  which  it  is  to  be 
shipped  —  if  one  lot  is  wanted  by  express,  and  one  by  freight,  make 
separate  orders  and  separate  sheets;  if  they  are  to  go  at  different  times, 
make  also  separate  order  for  each,  putting  the  exact  leaving  date  at  the 
beginning  of  and  before  the  items  of  the  order. 

In  ordering  from  a  printed  catalogue,  the  terms  of  credit  named  in 
the  list,  of  course,  govern  the  purchase;  now,  if  the  order  is  based  on  the 
expectation  of  a  diiferent  length  of  credit,  that  should  also  be  stated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  order  or  on  a  separate  letter  —  preferably  on  the  order; 
this  alone  is  a  source  of  much  ditficulty  between  merchants  and  buyers; 
the  buyer  really  cannot  claim  longer  credit  without  stipulating  it  when 
buying,  neither  can  he  claim  a  cash  discount  unless  he  has  so  stated  on 
his  order,  or  such  is  allowed  in  the  printed  catalogue  of  the  seller.  To 
deduct  such  discount  without  authority  is  another  source  of  trouble  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller.  Again,  when  an  extension  is  asked,  a  proposition 
to  pay  legal  interest  is  only  fair,  and  such  extension  should  really  be 
asked  for  before  the  account  is  quite  due,  and  not  some  weeks  after  it  is 
over  due. 

A  few  other  items  occur  to  me  which  I  have  found  useful  in  our 
trade.  If  we  have  a  shipment  of  goods  coming  from  a  point  six  to  ten 
da3's  away  by  rail,  we  find  it  a  great  advantage,  in  these  days  of  cheap 
telegrams,  to  receive  a  message  by  wire  on  the  day  they  are  shipped, 
stating  how. 

This  gives  us  a  week  to  answer  inquiring  customers,  and  work  off 
surplus  stock,  if  an}-.  Why  would  not  the  same  arrangement  greatly 
benefit  the  florist,  who  may  certainly  see  many  prospective  customers 
during  the  week  his  goods  are  in  transit,  and  secure  their  trade.  This 
request  for  a  telegram  can  be  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  order  when  sent. 

I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  all  goods,  well  packed,  travel  at 
buyers'  risk,  and  such  is  the  legal  status  of  the  question. 

A  calendar,  with  blanks  for  notes  for  future  work,  bills  payable  and 
receivable,  stock  to  be  ordered  at  certain  dates,  inquiries  to  be  made  as 
to  its  shipment,  and  all  other  items  which  might  be  overlooked  and  de- 
layed, I  have  found  most  useful;  if  this  is  a  yearly  calendar  of  some 
printed  form,  the  items  which  are  seasonable  each  year,  should,  iu 
December,  be  noted  in  the  book  for  the  coming  year;  and  if  the  calendar 
used  is  only  a  tablet,  which  is  very  convenient,  then  notes  from  those 
pages  should  be  made  in  the  December  pages,  so  that  valuable  experience 
acquired  during  the  year  be  not  lost. 

A  glance  every  month  or  two  at  the  record  of  sales  for  one  or  two 
years  past  will  often  suggest  business  that  might  otherwise  be  overlooked 
or  lost;  memoranda  to  this  effect  can  readily  be  made  on  such  pages  of 
the  calendar  as  desired  for  the  entire  year,  and  will  thus  be  certain  of 
attention  at  the  proper  time. 
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Mr.  E.  L.  KOETHEN  said  that  he  found  midwinter  the  most  satisfac- 
tory time  for  taking  an  inventory:  all  the  plants  being  housed  and  ia 
pots,  their  value  could  be  better  estimated. 

[On  motion,  the  discussion  here  closed.] 

FALSE   SUBSTITUTIONS. 

President  Craig  announced  that  a  report  from  the  Committee  on 
False  Substitution, —  Mr.  John  IST.  May,  chairman,  —  would  now  be  read. 
Mr.  J.  IS".  May  came  forward,  and  read  as  follows:  — 

Your  Committee  begs  leave  to  report  as  follows.  The  Committee 
held  several  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  instructions 
received  from  the  Executive  Committee.  After  much  thought  and  delib- 
eration, your  Committee  reports  the  evil  as  existing  in  degree.  The  tests 
made,  whilst  partially  incomplete  on  account  of  the  lack  of  funds,  made 
it  apparent  to  the  Committee  that  it  Avould  be  wise  and  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  profession  that  the  tests  l)e  continued  over  another  year. 
This  course  we  think  best,  so  that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  doing 
injustice,  by  hurried  or  incomplete  trials,  to  tliose  who  may  have  made 
mistakes  without  intentional  fraud. 

After  reading  his  written  report,  Mr.  May  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Committee  had  done  all  they  could,  but  had  been  handicapped  for  lack  of 
funds.  He  spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  the  effort  which  Avas  being  made  to 
stamp  out  the  practice  of  false  substitution,  and  asserted  that  because  of 
the  doings  of  a  few  persons,  Ave  are  all  looked  upon,  in  a  sense,  as  n  pack 
of  swindlers;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  not  only  our 
customers  at  home  but  of  those  abroad,  of  the  unjust  impressions  which 
this  odious  practice  has  created.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart.  I  move  that  the  report  be  adopted,  and  the 
Committee  continued  for  another  3'ear, 

Mr.  Charles  Anderson  seconded  the  motion. 

President  Craig  stated  the  question  upon  the  motion,  and  added: 
The  Chair  thinks  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  pass  from  this  subject  without 
further  discussion,  and  therefore  invites  additional  remarks  upon  it. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson  said  he  would  be  very  sorry,  indeed,  to 
think  that  one  in  ten  of  the  frauds  with  Avhich  dealers  are  charged  are 
really  false  substitutions.  He  thought  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
they  occur  through  errors  and  under  conditions  over  which  we  have  no 
control.  As  an  illustration,  he  told  of  a  case  where  he  had  sent  out 
about  five  thousand  of  the  Uennett  Hose,  and  had  received  at  least  two 
hundred  letters  of  condemnation,  because  he  had  sent  the  parties  a  poor, 
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miserable,  single  pink  rose;  whereas  the  real  cause  lay  in  the  nature  of 
the  Bennett  Rose  itself,  which,  as  everyone  now  knows,  is  good  for  noth- 
ing in  the  open  ground  during  Summer.  He  told  of  another  instance 
where,  by  an  eiTor,  an  order  for  a  dozen  Strawberries  was  put  in  among 
a  lot  of  Moon  Flower  orders,  and  Moon  Flowers  were  sent  accordingly 
instead  of  Strawberries.  The  customer  wrote  back  that  he  had  seen 
many  Strawberries,  but  none  of  them  had  any  resemblance  to  those 
which  had  been  sent  him;  that  his  wife  thought  the  flower  was  a  kind  of 
a  Morning  Glory,  but  that  she  undoubtedly  was  wrong,  as  he  knew  that 
those  new  plants  often  assumed  entirely  different  appearances,  and  he 
judged  that  he  had  got  the  Strawberry  after  all.     [General  merriment.] 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hill  said  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  what  we  term  "  false 
substitution."  If  a  man  issues  a  catalogue  and  says,  "  I  will  send  you  a 
certain  thing,  and  if  you  do  not  receive  that,  I  will  send  you  just  as  good, 
and  I  will  put  the  correct  name  upon  it,"  no  one  could  object  to  that. 
But  from  what  has  been  charged  over  the  country,  we  infer  that  parties 
do  take  anything  that  happens  to  come  to  hand,  and  send  that  out,  argu- 
ing that  the  customer  will  never  know  the  difference.  In  Mr.  Hill's 
opinion,  the  more  innocent  the  purchaser  the  greater  is  the  wrong  that 
is  perpetrated.  He  then  told  of  a  lady  customer  who  told  him  that  out 
of  twenty-tive  varieties  of  Roses,  for  which  she  had  paid  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  different  parties,  she  got  but  four  varieties,  and  those  were, 
Saffrano,  Sprunt,  Bon  Silene,  and  one  other  common  variety. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hill  said:  We  do  not  want  to  countenance  this 
thing.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  is  pi'acticed  to  some  extent,  and  there  is  no  use 
of  ignoring  it.  This  Committee  seems  to  have  felt  somewhat  nervous 
over  it.  Perhaps  they  felt  like  the  old  gentleman  who,  with  his  son, 
Avent  hunting  the  bear.  When  the  old  gentleman  found  that  he  had  got 
too  close  to  the  bear,  he  cried,  'Come  help  me  to  let  this  bear  alone. 
[Laughter.]  But  I  hope  that  this  Committee  will  stay  with  'the  bear' 
and  fight  it  out.  If  this  thing  exists  to  the  extent  that  it  is  alleged  to 
exist,  we  want  to  stamp  it  out.     [Applause.] 

Miss  AxN  M.  MiLLiKEN,  of  Crown  Point,  Ind.,  told  of  some  experi- 
ence of  her  own.  Having  seen  a  white  Bon  Silene  advertised,  she  had 
sent  for  it  to  three  different  places,  but ,  had  never  yet  seen  it.  On 
another  occasion,  having  sent  for  a  Madam  Welsh,  she  received  a 
Catherine  Mermet.  In  the  same  lot.  Pedes  were  mixed  up  with  pink 
Roses,  and  others  were  jumbled  together. 

Mr.  W.  Langstaff,  of  Indiana,  said  that  he  too  had  been  a  sufferer 
from  the  practice.     He  had  bought  about  twenty-five  dollars  worth  of 
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Roses  on  one  occasion,  this  Spring,  and  got  but  one  of  the  kind  that  ho 
wanted.  He  had  had  the  same  experience  with  flower  seeds  and  vege- 
table seeds.  He  said  that  tlie  trouble  does  not  lie  with  the  retailer,  but 
with  the  wholesale  man.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  good  suggestion  to 
have  anj'  new  plant  that  comes  out  to  go  before  a  conmiittee  of  this 
Association,  and  to  require  that  it  shall  receive  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee before  it  is  sent  out. 

Mr.  Myeon  a.  Hunt.  The  question  before  us,  as  I  understand  it, 
more  nearly  concerns  those  who  do  business  through  catalogue  than  the 
craft  at  large.  We  all  suppose  that  the  vast  majority  of  this  body  are 
honest  and  upright  men,  and  we  assume  that  it  is  oul}^  the  catalogue  men 
Avho  are  the  rascals.  [Merriment.]  I  think  that  every  man  who  is 
doing  a  catalogue  business  ought  to  be  heard  from  on  this  question.  The 
matter  was  brought  up  before  the  Executive  Committee-last  "Winter,  and 
an  appropriation  was  made  on  account  of  it,  because  it  was  known  that 
men  in  the  business  who  were  disseminating  plants  and  scattering  them 
throughout  the  United  Slates,  were  swindling  the  public.  Now,  those 
men  were  just  as  liable  to  be  held  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tences as  any  man  could  be.  I  was  taught,  in  my  youth,  that  it  was  not 
the  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  but  the  motive  in  stealing  it,  which  con- 
stituted the  crime;  and,  hence,  that  to  acquire  a  j^in  through  deception  was 
as  reprehensible  as  to  steal  an  article  of  greater  value.   . 

I  am  unable  to  agree  with  Mr.  Henderson  in  his  opinion  that  as  the 
substitutions  are  caused  through  mistakes,  we  need  not  inquire  into 
them.  We  all  make  mistakes;  but  we  are  willing  to  explain  them.  I 
think  that  every  honest  man  in  this  business  should  court  investigation 
of  his  methods.  I  make  mistakes  —  I  do  not  deny  that  —  but  I  court  in- 
vestigation. I  had  hoped  that  this  Committee  would  have  been  able  to 
come  forward  and  tell  us  today  what  kind  of  a  sifting  they  had  made  in 
this  matter.  I  hope  that  they  will  go  on  with  their  inquiry  in  such  a  way 
that  those  who  are  doing  an  illegitimate  business  will  be  detected,  and 
that  their  guilt  will  be  published  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  I  hope  no  one  present  would  think  for  a 
moment  that  I  would  be  less  emphatic  than  any  one  else  in  denouncing 
false  substitution,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  great  majority  of  the  so- 
called  substitutions  with  which  seedsmen  and  flcrists  are  charged,  are 
due  to  mistakes  and  not  to  deliberate  fraud.  J  ho[)e  thai  we  have  a  bet- 
ter- condition  of  morality  among  the  florists  of  the  United  States  than 
could  be  inferred  if  it  was  assumed  that  these  frauds  were  intentional. 
I  believe  that  many  of  them  are  merely  imaginary.  We  have  numerous 
inst.".nccs  d.-^iilv  liki^  those  which  have  l)een   sluled  here,  in  which  we  arc 
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charged  with  substitutions,  and  as  to  which  we  know  we  are  innocent  of 
any  intentional  wrong  doing.  I  read,  not  long  ago,  I  think  it  was  in  the 
"  American  Florist,"  the  broad  assertion  that  there  was  not  a  Kose  grower 
in  the  United  States  who  could  be  depended  on  to  supply  Roses  true  to 
name.  "Wh}-,  that  was  a  wholesale  slander  !  I  believe  there  are  as  many 
honorable  men  engaged  in  Rose  growing,  in  proportion  to  their  number, 
in  the  United  States  as  there  are  in  England;  and  there  is  just  as  much 
chance  of  getting  an  order  tilled  correctly  here  as  there  is  there.  AYe 
know  that  we  get  substitutions  there  just  as  we  do  here.  I  remember 
that  when  the  Mrs.  Pollock  Geranium  came  out,  I  invested  one  hundred 
dollars  in  tlie  stock,  and  grew  it  for  three  or  four  years,  only  to  be  told 
by  an  Englishman,  who  came  over  here,  that  I  had  the  wrong  thing.  I 
lost  probably  a  thousand  dollars  by  the  operation.  That  which  I  grew 
may  have  been  sent  me  —  I  hope  it  was  —  by  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
sender. 

Mr.  M.  A.  HuxT.  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Henderson,  that  the  majority 
of  these  complaints  are  caused  by  mistakes;  and  every  honest  man  and 
honest  house,  when  a  mistake  is  brought  to  his  or  their  notice,  will  rectify 
it  and  will  satisfy  the  customer.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  There  are 
—  and  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  —  gentlemen  in' this  business  against 
whom  these  accusations  have  been  made,  who  do  not  make  mistakes. 
The}'  are  wilfully  culpable,  and  the  odium  of  their  misdeeds  is  visited 
upon  men  who  are  doing  an  honest  business.  I  say,  sift  the  matter;  and 
let  the  honest  dealers  have  the  credit  that  is  due  them. 

Mr.  James  Morgan,  of  Auburn,  IN'ew  York,  said  that,  recently, 
being  desirous  of  getting  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Chinese 
Primrose,  he  had  called  upon  a  neighbor  in  the  florist  business,  who 
had  grown  them  for  years,  and  was  told  by  him  that  he  had  a  nice  lot. 
On  examination,  the  lot  proved  to  be  nothing  but  the  hardy,  common 
Primrose,  and  Ijut  one  plant  of  the  Chinese  Primrose  in  the  whole 
batch.  This  part}-  stated  that  he  had  procured  the  seed  from  a  well- 
known  tirm.  Mr.  Moi-gan  believed  that  the  mistake,  in  that  instance, 
was  not  intentional,  but  it  nevertheless  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  young 
man  who  had  been  disappointed. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Carmody,  of  Evansville,  Ind.  The  old  proverb  says, 
"To  err,  is  human;  to  forgive,  divine."  Errors  are  apt  to  creep  into 
an}'  business,  and  my  astonishment  is  that  the  number  of  them  is  not 
greater  than  it  is.  "We  have  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  to  handle  our  plants, 
to  reset  them,  etc.,  and  how  they  do  it  without  mixing  the  labels,  even 
worse  than  they  do  mix  them,  is  matter  of  astonishment  to  me.     Mr. 
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Camioily  said  that  he  had  Devoniensis  from  a  gentleman  in  wliom  he 
had  implicit  confidence,  but  out  of  what  was  sent  he  got  three  of  the 
variety  ordered,  and  the  rest  were  all  Madame  Margotins,  or  similar  in 
apijearance.  At  another  time  he  had  sent  to  one  of  the  most  noted  firms 
in  the  United  States  for  a  dozen  Delphiniums,  and  received  from  a  mem- 
ber of  that  firm  a  dozen  plants  resembling  in  leaf  what  he  wanted;  but 
when  they  bloomed,  after  being  grown  for  a  year,  he  had  the  common, 
old-fashioned,  yellow  Buttercup.  Mr.  Carmody  said  :  Now  1  did  not  feel 
aggrieved  at  that  man  at  all,  — I  see  him  now  before  me,  but  I  shall  not 
call  his  name  [great  laughter],  —  for  I  know  he  would  not  do  a  dishonor- 
able act  for  ten  thousand  times  the  value  of  those  plants.  All  we  can 
say  is,  that  men  should  be  more  careful;  but  he  who  makes  errors  wil- 
fully is  soon  detected,  and  receives  his  punishment  in  loss  of  trade. 
That  is  the  only  jjunishment  we  can  inflict  upon  him. 

Mr.  EOBERT  Craig,  of  Philadelphia  (after  temporarily  vacating  the 
Chair.)  While  I  have  the  same  charitable  feeling  which  Mr.  Carmody 
entertains  for  a  man  who  makes  a  mistake  and  sends  out  the  wrong  article, 
I  have  entirely  different  feeling  for  the  man  who  deliberately  plans  to 
swindle  the  American  people,  or  any  other  people,  by  sending  out  goods 
falsely  labelled.  I  have  the  evidence  in  my  possession  that  makes  it 
clear  to  my  mind  that  this  has  been  done,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
done  unless  some  means  are  adopted  to  stop  it.  I  might  relate  numer- 
ous instances  of  it,  but  that  would  only  consume  time  unnecessarily.  I 
will  just  allude  to  two  or  three  that  occurred  under  my  own  observation. 
When  the  Duke  of  Connaught  Rose  first  came  into  favor  as  a  Rose  for 
forcing  in  Winter,  the  firm  of  Lonsdale  &  Burton,  of  Philadelphia, 
invested  considerable  money  in  purchasing  stock  of  that  Rose  from  a 
firm  which  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  mention  by  name.  Subsequently, 
they  discovered  that,  instead  of  getting  Duke  of  Connaught,  they  got 
Triomphe  de  Angers.  They  grew  that  Rose  for  a  year  or  two,  and  got 
up  a  large  stock  of  it  with  the  idea  of  selling  it.  If  they  had  not  been 
cheated  at  the  outset,  their  investment  would  have  been  a  good  one.  As 
it  was,  their  loss  was  heavy.  When  the  Gloire  de  Paris  first  came  into 
favor  as  an  early  hybrid  for  Winter  forcing,  1  bought  five  hundred  plants 
at  a  round  price.  Of  those  five  hundred  plants,  one  half  were  true  to 
name,  and  the  others  were  of  a  worthless  sort.  I  devoted  a  whole  house 
to  them.  I  did  not  find  out  the  mistake  for  a  year,  and,  when  I  did  find 
it  out,  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  worthless  kind  were  mixed  with 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  tlie  good  kind,  and  the  cuttings  from  each 
were  so  intermixed  that  I  could  not  separate  them,  and  could  not  send 
the  Rose  out,  —  consequently,  my  loss  was  very  heavy. 
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In  another  case,  the  fact  was  brought  to  my  notice  that  a  tirm  was 
advertising  very  extensively  the  Bride  Rose,  although  not  a  single  plant 
of  it  was  to  be  found  on  their  place,  but  they  were  working  up  a  very 
large  stock  of  Cornelia  Cook.  Why  should  they  spend  so  large  an 
amount  of  money  in  advertising  the  Bride  when  they  did  not  possess  it  ? 

Gentlemen,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  practice  is 
indulged  in.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Committee,  but  was  invited  to 
join  it.  We  had  a  number  of  meetings,  and  the  only  reason  why  we  did 
not  carr}'  the  matter  further  was  because  we  had  not  the  money  with 
which  to  make  a  thorough  test.  I  hope  the  Committee  will  not  drop  the 
matter. 

[On  motion,  the  discussion  on  false  substitution  here  closed.] 

EXPENSES   OF   EXECUTIVE   C03IMITTEE. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Long,  of  Buffalo,  offered  the  following: 

Whereas,  The  financial  condition  of  this  Society  does  not  warrant 
the  payment  of  the  hotel  expenses,  or  any  expense  but  the  actual  rail- 
road fares,  of  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  when  attending  the 
midwinter  meeting: 

Besolved,  That  the  expenses  allowed  such  members  shall  be  their 
actual  railroad  fares. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Woods,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  resolution 

was  laid  on  the  table  without  discussion. 

THE  DUTY   ON  BULBS. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  secure 
the  best  means  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  Bulbs,  reported  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  whole  matter  be  left  to  the  Committee  appointed  to 
visit  Washington  on  postal  and  other  matters,  and  that  they  be  instructed 
to  attend  to  it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Henderson,  the  report  was  adopted  and  the 
Committee  instructed  accordingly. 

otto   SCHUCIIT,   of  WISCONSIN. 

Mr.  W.  CuRRiE,  of  Milwaukee,  here  announced  that  Mrs.  Schucht, 
the  wife  of  the  member  from  Wisconsin  who  had  been  injured  by  a  street 
car,  had  visited  the  Convention  hall  this  morning,  and  had  desired  him, 
in  her  behalf,  to  thank  the  Convention  for  the  kind  assistance  it  had  given 
her.  She  had  also  stated  that  Mr.  Schucht  was  getting  along  as  well  as 
could  be  expected,  the  physicians  being  unable  as  yet  to  determine 
whether  the  amputation  of  one  of  his  feet  would  be  necessary  or  not. 

to  meet  at  new  y'Ork  IN  1888. 
President  Craig  announced  as  the  next  business  the  selection  of  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  next  annual  Convention. 
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Mr.  Peter  Hexdersox.  I  move  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  American  Florists  be  held  in  the  city  of  Xew  York.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  Charles  Axdersox  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Mendexhall,  of  Minnesota.  I  wish  to  tender  to  this  Con- 
vention an  invitation  to  the  coming  City  of  Conventions  in  the  Northwest, 
Minneapolis.  The  people  there  love  flower.s,  and  they  would  be  delighted 
to  entertain  you. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Cole,  of  Iowa.  I  rise  as  a  representative  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  country,  under  the  iustruclious  of  a  meeting  of  the  delegation 
from  my  State,  held  this  morning,  to  second  the  motion  for  holding  the 
next  Convention  in  the  City  of  Xew  York.  [Applause.]  I  live  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  which  is  the  capital  and  center  of  that  State,  the  rivers  of 
whose  borders  flow  towards,  as  the  hearts  of  her  people  beat  for,  an  in- 
separable union.  We  shall  be  glad  to  meet  this  Association  there  at 
some  future  day,  but  for  the  present  we  defer  to  the  claims  of  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  continent.  There  resides  and  does  business  a 
man  who  is  reall}-  the  pioneer  of  tloriculture  and  of  seedsmen  in  this 
country, —  Peter  Henderson.  [Applause.]  There  is  the  very  center  of 
the  growth  of  tlowers.  There,  and  about  there,  are  to  be  seen  works  of 
art  and  beauties  of  nature,  an  inspection  of  which  will  aid  us  in  our  cul- 
ture of  flowers,  while  profiting  b}^  our  sessions. 

Mr.  .JoHX'  iST.  May.  I  live  in  Xew  Jersey,  that  little  State  which, 
though  considered  to  be  out  of  the  world,  has  some  earnest  workers  in  it 
who  will  gladl}'  co-operate  in  assisting  to^  entertain  you  when  you  come 
to  Xew  York.  I  trust  that  not  only  ever}-  one  here,  but  every  member 
of  this  Association  everj'where.  will  come  to  that  citv.  TTe  will  welcome 
3-ou  with  open  hands. 

Mr.  J.  M.  JoRDAX,  of  St.  Louis.  I  was  about  to  move  an  amend- 
ment declaring  Xew  York  to  be  the  place  of  meeting  next  year,  and  St. 
Louis  the  place  in  the  following  year.  I  will  not  insist  upon  it,  but  AviU 
vote  for  Xew  York. 

Mr.  Hexdersox's  motion  was  here  carried  b}'  a  unanimous  vote. 

THE   ^lEMRERSiriP   FEE. 

President  Cr.vig  suggested  that  a  few  minutes  be  given  to  a  revision 
of  the  By-Laws  on  the  subject  of  the  dues  of  members. 

Mr.  J.  M.  JoRDAX  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Bj'-Laws  so  that 
Section  4  sliall  read  as  follows :  — 

•'  The  annual  fees  shall  be,  for  each  member,  the  sum  of  .S3. 00,  pay- 
able at  any  time  during  the  current  year,  and  before  or  during  the 
atmual  meeting." 
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Hon.  C.  C.  Cole,  of  Iowa,  said  that  the  object  of  this  amendment 
being  to  snpply  additional  funds,  he  doubted  much  whether  the  result 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  method  proposed,  and  suggested  (hat  it 
would  be  sooner  accomplished  by  the  exercise  of  greater  diligence  in  an 
effort  to  increase  t!ie  membership.  He  declared  his  personal  willingness 
to  pay  So. 00  or  SIO.OO,  cheerfully,  but  did  not  think  that  florists  in  gen- 
eral would  lie  willing  or  able  to  pay  any  such  amount.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  admission  fee  is  small,  the  consideration  of  expense  which 
otherwise  intrudes  itself  might  not  arise. 

Mr.  J.  G.  EsLER,  of  Saddle  River,  E".  J.  I  would  ask  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  make  a  membership  fee  of  S3. GO,  while  leaving 
the  annual  dues  at  S2.00.  Then,  if  a  member  absented  himself  every 
other  year,  and  did  not  pay,  lie  would  come  in  as  a  new  member  when 
he  did  appear,  and  would  pay  81.00  additional,  while  those  who  attend 
regularly  would  pay  only  S'2.00  per  year. 

Mr.  D.  D.  L.  Farson,  of  Philadelphia.  The  idea  just  suggested  by 
Mr.  Esler,  is  one,  I  think,  which  is  entitled  to  favorable  consideration. 
Carried  into  practical  operation,  his  proposition  would  enable  this  Society 
to  derive  substantial  benelit  from  the  temporary  accessions  which  are 
made  to  its  ranks  from  among  the  local  florists  in  the  cities  in  which  the 
annual  meetings  are  held.  During  the  sessions  of  our  Conventions ? 
many  persons  engaged  or  interested  in  our  business,  eagerly  join  the 
Societ}',  and,  though  ordinarily  lukewarm,  become  for  a  time  enthusiastic 
in  their  co-operation,  especially  if  an  excursion  or  an  entertainment  is  on 
the  programme.  At  such  times  it  is  not  difficult  to  drum  up  a  splendid 
attendance.  I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  of  some  means  by  which 
to  hold  our  new  allies  to  us,  so  that  they  might  be  made  of  benefit  to  the 
rest  of  mankind.  It  seems  like  an  imposition  upon  the  local  organiza- 
tion, on  such  occasions,  to  be  obliged  to  entertain  whole  brigades,  many 
of  whom,  perhaps,  they  will  never  see  or  hear  tell  of  afterwaixls.  Mr. 
Ester's  idea  would  provide  a  remedy  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Carmody  remarked  that  the  membership  might  be  in- 
creased, and  the  treasury  benefited,  by  a  -SI. 00  fee  for  members  who  did 
not  attend. 

[The  motion  to  increase  the  annual  dues  from  .^2.00  to  88.00,  was 
voted  down  by  a  decisive  negative  vote.] 

Hon.  C.  C.  Cole,  of  Iowa.  I  would  like  in  some  way  to  provide  for 
the  manifest  deficiency  in  the  treasury.  With  that  in  view,  I  move  that 
the  Yice-Presidents  of  the  States  be  requested  to  correspond  with  the 
florists  of  their  respective  States,  and  solicit  them  to  become  members  of 
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this  Society;  and  that  they  shall  report  quarterly  to  the  Secretary  the 
result  of  their  labors. 

Agreed  to  unanimously. 

GENERAL   BUSINESS. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Anthony,  of  Chicago,  moved  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  provide  a  badge  to  be  worn  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  the 
same  to  cost  about  75  cents,  and  to  be  sold  to  delegates  at  $1.00. 

Not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jordan  (replying  to  an  inquiry  on  the  point)  said:  In 
looking  over  the  Constitution,  I  find  that  we  have  made  provision  only 
for  the  eligibility  of  members,  and  for  assessing  them  a  certain  amount 
on  their  membership.  There  is  no  provision  in  regard  to  their  readmis- 
sion  after  they  have  once  dropped  out.  It  is  assumed  that  those  who 
have  once  enrolled  their  names  will  continue  as  membei'S,  unless 
expelled  or  permitted  to  drop  out.  If  the  dues  of  a  member  after  being 
paid  in  one  year  aire  not  paid  in  the  following  year,  the  fault  is  with  the 
Treasurer,  as  each  member  is  required  to  pay  his  arrearages.  Every 
delinquent  member,  upon  attending  an  annual  meeting,  should  be  notified 
at  once  of  his  indebtedness. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  Anderson,  the  Convention  adjourned  until 
8  o'clock  p.  M. 


THIKD   DAY  — EVENING. 

President  Craig  announced  that  the  answering  of  questions  taken 
from  the  Question  Box  would  be  proceeded  with. 

Question  No.  1.  "  Feeling  assured  that  Tuberoses  can  be  grown  in 
the  various  colors,  I  ask  how  can  it  be  done  ?  " 

Mr.  John  Thorpe.  If  the  author  of  this  question  can  find  a  species 
of  Polyanthus  with  a  color  other  than  white,  the  chances  are  that  we 
may  get  a  different  color  in  the  Tuberose.  Until  that  discovery  is  made, 
I  do  not  think  we  will  have  it. 

Question  No.  2.  "  Is  there  any  advantage  gained  in  freezing  Lily 
of  the  Valley  for  forcing  before  Christmas  ?  " 

Mr.  Ernst  Asmus.     I  answer,  no;  there   is  no  advantage  whatever 

gained.     If  you  can  keep  it  as  long  as  that,  as  I  said  in  my  essay,  it  will 

do  without  freezing." 

Question  No.  .3.  "  What  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  disease  called 
'Black  Spot?'" 

Mr.  Robert  Craig.     "  Black  Spot,"  or  the  condition  known  under 

that  name,  is  a  fungoid   disease  whicli  produces  a  black  spot  on  the 

leaves.     In   an  aggravated  state,  it  will  cause  the  plants  to  drop  the 
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leaves,  checking  their  growth,  and  rendering  them  useless.  It  is  gov- 
erned much  by  atmospheric  conditions.  I  have  noticed  that  a  low  tem- 
perat-ure  and  a  moist  temperature  always  aggravate  it  in  the  houses  in 
Winter  time.  We  had  a  very  striking  instance  of  that  last  Winter  in 
one  of  our  houses.  The  house  was  100  feet  long,  and  we  extended  it 
another  100  feet.  The  old  heating  apparatus  heated  the  older  part 
of  it,  but  while  we  were  waiting  for,  or  putting  in,  the  heat  in  the  new 
part,  there  came  on  a  cold,  wet  spell,  and  the  part  that  we  were  unable 
to  heat  became  covered  with  "  Black  Spot."  We  could  do  nothing  with 
the  disease  until  we  had  got  in  the  heat,  raised  the  temperature  to  not 
less  than  70  degrees  at  night,  and  withheld  the  water.  In  addition  to 
this  treatment,  we  used  the  remedy  that  we  had  been  accustomed  to  use, 
which  is  composed  of  carbolic  acid,  tincture  of  quasia,  and  several  other 
insecticides,  though  the  active  agent  in  it  is  the  carbolic  acid.  It  is  the 
best  germicide  that  I  know  of,  and  one  of  the  best  checks  to  all  fungoid 
growth.  When  an  aggravated  case  of  "  Black  Spot  "  occurs,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  rid  of.  I  can  suggest  nothing  f urtlier  than  to  keep  the 
temperature  up  to  70  or  75  degrees,  with  the  atmosphere  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible; and  also  to  withhold  water  from  the  roots. 

A  Delegate.     Did  you  use  the  carbolic  acid  in  spray? 

Mr.  Craig.  Xo.  We  syringed  in  the  evening,  about  twice  a  week. 
"We  continued  that  for  three  weeks.  It  had  a  decided  effect  in  checking 
the  disease.  I  do  not  say  that  the  cure  is  a  complete  one;  but  by  raisin <t 
the  temperature  and  keeping  the  air  as  dry  as  possible,  you  can  check  the 
disease. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Whittle.  Have  you  not  seen  some  of  the  worst  cases 
of  "  Black  Spot"  during  the' Summer,  on  a  hot  day  ? 

Mr.  Craig.    I  have. 

Mr.  Whittle.  I  do  not  think  the  temperature  has  much  to  do  with 
it,  but  that  an  excess  of  water  has.  The  remedy  for  "  Black  Spot  "  is  in 
the  withholding  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes;  that  is  one  remedy.  But  I  am  quite  certain  that  a 
low  temperature  aggravates  the  disease.  1  think  that  that  has  been 
noticed  b}^  many  growers. 

Mr.  B.  O'Neill,  of  Elgin,  111.  I  have  found  that,  by  mixing  with 
hot  water  some  of  the  soap  powders,  such  as  "  177(3,"  and  adding  sulphur, 
a  first-class  wash  is  obtained  for  "  Black  Spot,"  and  also  for  mildew  on 
Roses,  and  for  "  Black  Spot "  and  mildew  on  Verbenas.  1  have  used  the 
powder  for  several  years,  and  always  successfully.  It  will  not  hurt  the 
Eoses  or  the  Yerbenas,  because  the  basis  of  it  is  an  alkali,  which  has  no 
action  on  the  plants.  It  is  to  be  used  with  a  syringe,  and  should  be  mixed 
in  soft,  boiled  water.  The  soap  powder  is  what  housekeepers  use  for 
washing  dishes.  It  is  called  "1776,"  "  Pearline,"  and  sometimes 
"  Golden  State."  It  helps  in  treating  black  rust  on  Verbenas,  but  is  not 
a  cure  for  it;  but  when  I  have  the  black  rust  very  bad,  I  generally  throw 
it  out  along  with  the  plant. 

Mr.  As3iL'S.  I  agree  entirely  in  what  Mr.  Craig  has  said  about  "  Black 
Spot "  being  caused  by  a  low  temperature.     You  will  find,  every  Fall,  that 
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wlicii  we  have  heavy  dew  the  Hybrid  Roses  out  of  doors  are  more  subject, 
to  it  tlian  thej^  are  duriug  tlie  Summer.  I  think  it  is  mainly  caused  by 
the  too  low  temperature  and  dampness.  I  also  agree  with  Mr.  Craig  as 
to  the  mode  of  treatment,  of  which  he  has  spoken,  and  which  I  have 
tried;  as.  although  it  did  not  cure  the  plants,  it  checked  the  disease. 

Mr.  He>;derson.     Did  yovi  try  it  outside  or  inside  the  house  ? 

Mr.  AsMUS.     I  used  it  inside  the  house. 

IMr.  Henderson".   Did  you  raise  the  temperature  when  you  applied  it  ? 

Mr.  AsMUS.     I  did;  about  five  degrees.    That  was  all. 

Mr.  Henderson.  The  doubt  I  suggest  is  whether  it  was  the  wash 
that  acted  as  the  cure,  or  the  high  temperature. 

Mr.  AsMUS.  I  only  raised  it  five  degrees  and  withheld  the  wat«r  a 
little, —  that  was  all  that  I  did. 

Mr.  A.  N.  PiERSON.  Last  July  I  was  troubled  some  with  black  rust 
in  La  France  Roses.  All  that  I  did  was  to  apply  oil  and  sulphur  to  the 
pipes,  as  I  did  in  treating  mildew,  and  it  entirely  disappeared.  All  the 
plants  were  more  or  less  affected. 

Question  jSTo.  4.  "  Would  it  not  be  advisable  for  the  Society  to  use 
its  intluence  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  on  all  plants  that  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  this  country  ?  '' 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  There  is  no  tariff  on  plants,  and  it  would 
be  useless  to  discuss  them  from  a  tariff  stand  point.     [Applause.] 

Question  No.  5.  ''Can  Roman  Hyacinths  be  forced  successfully 
the  second  year  ?  " 

Mr,  Ernst  Asmus.  I  answer,  no.  You  might  as  well  throw  them 
away  unless  you  can  rest  them  for  two  or  three  years  out  of  doors.  [In 
reply  to  Mr.  A.  N.  Pierson,  Mr.  Asmus  added]:  You  .may  have  seen 
under  my  boiler-shed  some  Roman  Hyacintlis  of  last  year's  importation, 
but  I  never  in  my  life  forced  old  Bulbs.  I  have,  this  3^ear,  a  lot  of  old 
Bulbs  that  I  kept  over  from  last  year,  and  that  I  wanted  to  experiment 
with  by  planting  them  out  so  that  I  might  see  how  long  it  would  take 
them  to  recuperate  before  they  would  stand  forcing. 

Question  No.  (i.  "  We,  the  Western  florists,  would  like  information 
on  forcing  Candidums." 

Mr.  xi.  E.  Whittle.  No  Bulb,  I  think,  can  be  more  easily  forced 
than  can  the  Lihum  Candidum.  We  grow  quite  a  quantity,  every  year,, 
for  Easter.  If  we  start  with  good  Bulbs  we  have  no  failures.  Some  of 
those  that  I  have  show  nine,  ten  or  eleven  flowers  on  a  stalk.  Some 
growers  think  that  the  Bulbs  ought  to  be  placed  low  in  the  ])Ots,  others 
place  them  nearer  tlie  surface..  The  matter  is  one  of  no  importance. 
AVhen  3'ou  pot  your  Candidums  in  7-inch  pots  you  can  stand  them  out- 
side until  the  approacli  oi"  frost.  If  they  have  some  frost  it  will  not 
hurt  them.  By  the  time  that  severe  frost  comes  you  had  better  get  them 
inside.  You  can  stand  them  anywhere  in  your  house,  out  of  the  way,, 
until  you  can  get  some  bencdi  frames.  We  usually  put  them  on  the 
benches  after  we  get  through  with  our  Chrysanthemums.     Then  when 
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they  are  on  the  benches,  out  in  the  light,  and  following  after  some  other 
crop,  give  them  plenty  of  \va(er  —  as  much  as  you  please.  If  you  want 
them  for  Easter,  3'^ou  will  use  your  own  judgment  as  to  the  degree  of 
heat  to  be  given  them,  and  when  to  bring  them  in,  —  because  the  Easter- 
time  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  you  must  be  guided  accordingly.  Our 
calculation  makes  the  time  about  ten  or  twelve  weeks  after  the  Bulb 
begins  to  come  thi'ough  the  soil. 

[Replying  to  Mr.  B.  O'N'eill].  Lilium  Candidums  kept  over  to  the 
second  year  are  seldom  of  any  use.  The  price  of  Lilium  Candidums  is  so 
low  that  it  is  better  for  every  grower  to  throw  away  his  old  Bulbs  and  get 
new  ones  rather  than  to  attempt  to  make  use  of  the  old  Bulbs. 

[In  repl}'  to  a  Delegate].  Bulbs  that  you  pot  in  the  Fall  you  will  not 
get  in  bloom  much  before  the  middle  of  March.  Usually  we  do  not  try 
to  get  Candidums  in,  in  any  quantity,  before  Easter. 

Mr.  CuRRiE.  A  number  of  years  ago  we  potted  some  Lilium  Candi- 
dums, which  were  all  the  same  class  of  Bulbs,  and  a  number  of  them 
were  allowed  to  stand  out  until  the  soil  of  the  pots  was  frozen  hard. 
They  were  taken  in,  and  placed  in  heat,  along  with  the  others.  At  about 
the  usual  flowering  season  we  noticed  that  those  that  had  been  frozen 
hard  came  into  flower  first.  Since  that  time  we  have  noticed  the  same 
result  from  similar  treatment  in  other  cases.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Whittle 
if  he  can  explain  the  reason  of  that. 

Mr.  "Whittle.  I  cannot.  We  also  allow  our  Candidums  to  get  a 
slight  frost  before  being  brought  in.  I  think  they  do  better  afterwards 
if  they  are  touched  by  the  frost.  We  have  had  them  frozen  quite  solid 
in  the  pots  before  we  brought  them  in. 

Mr.  CuRRiE.  We  repeated  this  expei'iment  at  various  times,  with  the 
same  result  in  every  case.  Those  that  were  allowed  to  freeze  hard 
invariably  flowered  first.  As  a  rule,  they  do  not  form  as  strong  a 
flower  stem,  and  the  foliage  is  not  as  thrifty  as  that  generally  seen,  but 
the  flowers  are  as  good,  and  they  come  early. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Parsons,  of  New  York,  said  that  it  was  his  practice 
to  freeze  Candidums.  The  Bulb  being  a  hardy  one,  needs  rest;  and  frost 
is  beneficial  to  it.  He  puts  his  Bulbs  in  a  cold  frame,  and  puts  no  sash 
over  them  until  after  they  have  been  well  frozen  over.  Sometimes  they 
will  stay  there  until  January,  and  be  frozen  hard  without  any  ill  result 
being  apparent.  He  stated  that  from  one  thousand  Bulbs,  treated  in  this 
way,  he  brought  in  six  thousand  blossoms  for  Easter. 

Question  No.  7.  "  How  can  the  slug  or  snail  be  destroyed,  or  pre- 
vented from  injuring  Adiantums,  or  other  Ferns  ?  " 

Mr.  Robert  Craig.  The  only  remedy  that  I  know  of  for  prevent- 
ing snails  from  destroying  them  is,  when  the  snails  are  very  bad,  to  go 
out  at  night  with  a  lighted  lamp  and  gather  them.  When  their  number 
has  been  reduced  by  that  treatment,  we  then  lay  on  the  tables  Lettuce 
leaves,  or  Potatoes,  or  Turnips  hollowed  out.  There  is  something  in  the 
Lettuce,  apparent!}^,  that  puts  them  to  sleep,  as  it  were;  they  will  remain 
in  it  until  almost  noon  the  next  day. 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Parsoxs  [in  repl}'  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Langstaff]:  I  have 
found  that  drenching  with  lime  water  will  head  them  off.  AVe  have 
given  them  two  applications  of  it;  the  tirst  causing  them  to  get  out  of 
their  skin,  and  the  second  killing  them.  It  is  better  to  apply  the  lime 
water  eai'ly  in  the  morning. 

Question  No.  8.  "  How  many  days  previous  should  Single  Tulips 
be  brought  into  heat,  when  flowers  are  wanted  in  March  or  April  ?  " 

Mr.  Ernst  Asmtjs.  That  depends  largely  on  the  weather.  I  gen- 
erally get  them  in  from  eight  to  ten  days  previous,  in  the  Spring  of  the 
year;  and  I  may  here  state  that  it  does  not  take  much  longer  in  the  Fall. 
For  the  last  two  j'ears,  I  have  taken  Tulips  in  about  November  27th, 
and  had  them  in  bloom  on  December  9th  or  10th.  Of  course,  it  takes 
a  little  less  time  in  the  Spring;  but  I  do  not  then  give  them  quite  as 
much  heat. 

Question  No.  9.  "  How  to  bring  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  into 
bloom  for  Christmas  ?  " 

Mr.  Charles  Anderson.  This  is  rather  a  diflicult  question,  the 
answer  depending  solely  on  the  pi'evious  preparation  of  the  plants.  In 
order  to  bring  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  into  bloom  successfully  in  Decem- 
ber, they  must  have  been  prepared  six  or  eight  months  previously:  first, 
by  securing  for  them  the  strongest  possible  growth  that  could  be  got; 
and,  next,  by  causing  the  plabts  to  be  dormant  earlier  than  they  naturally 
would  be.  The  times  and  conditions  at  and  under  ■  hich  this  treatment 
should  be  practiced,  in  making  them  become  dorniiint  and  in  starting 
them,  are  to  be  determined  by  each  grower  individually.  The  oldest  and 
most  experienced  in  that  matter  are  as  often  deceived  as  are  those  who 
never  tried  the  treatment,  but  the  great  secret  is  to  prepare  the  plant  by 
a  strong  growth.  It  is  by  the  growth  in  April,  May,  and  June  that  you 
get  the  flowering  wood  from  which  to  produce  flowers  on  these  Ro-l  i. 

[Replying  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Currie]:  Even  if  we  assume  that 
they  have  been  properly  prepared,  experience  is  needed  for  selecting 
them.  Possibly,  out  of  one  thousand  plants  that  have  been  prepared, 
there  would  not  be,  from  my  selection,  perhaps  more  than  five  hundred 
that  would  be  fit  to  be  turned  on  to  rest.  The  time  in  one  locality  might 
be  the  5th  of  August,  and  it  might  be  the  loth  or  20th  of  August  in 
another,  —  this  being  regulated  according  to  the  condition  of  the  plants. 
The  operator  must  be  the  sole  judge  of  that,  and  as  to  whether  the 
conditions  of  the  weather  at  the  time  are  favorable.  If  rainy  weather 
should  prevail  at  the  time  at  which  the  plants  are  turned  on,  of  course 
the  object  will  be  defeated,  as  they  will  not  dr}'  out.  The  whole  point 
consists  in  producing  the  same  results  by  drouth  as  are  usually  caused 
by  frost. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  I  have  had  no  such  experience  as  Mr. 
Anderson  has  had  in  the  matter  of  retarding  Roses  in  pots;  but  have 
had  some  experience,  and  am  glad  to  say  that  I  can  almost  fix  certain 
dates.     AVe  grow  them  on  until  about  the  first  week  in  August,  —  the  time 
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stated  by  Mr.  Amlersou.  Then  we  take  an  ordinary  six-foot  frame  along 
which  we  rest  a  line  of  boards,  and  on  that  we  suspend  muslin  in  about 
the  position  which  I  now  show  you  [indicating];  so  that  thereby  the  rain 
is  completely  thrown  off.  The  pots  are  plunged,  so  that  they  may  not 
dry  up  too  quickl3\  By  thus  rolling  down  the  sheets  every  night,  we 
incur  no  risk  of  the  plants  getting  wet.  This  process  is  continued  until 
about  the  1st  of  October,  when  the  plants  shed  their  leaves  sufficiently  to 
be  pruned  down  and  started.  The  operation,  we  find,  rarely  fails  with 
such  flowers  as  Magna  Charta  and  Paul  Neron.  I  have  practiced  it  with 
complete  success;  and  this  season  we  are  growing  about  fifteen  hundred 
in  that  way,  which  promise  to  do  about  as  well  as  such  plants  have  ever 
done.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  J.  D.  Raynolds.  I  simply  take  my  plants  in  the  house.  I 
have  the  windows  wide  open  and  arranged  so  that  the  rain  cannot  come 
directly  on  the  plants,  nor  near  enough  to  wet  them.  I  found  that  the 
arrangement  kept  the  house  cool  enough  to  dry  the  plants  off  just  as  I 
wanted  them  dried,  and  it  worked  satisfactorily. 

Question  No.  10.  "  Will  any  of  the  florists  present  kindly  state  his 
experience  in  heating  greenhouses  with  natural  gas.     Is  it  advisable?" 

Mr.  J.  B.  Ferguson,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  When  natural  gas  first  came 
to  Pittsburg,  it  was  said,  "  It  will  never  do  for  greenhouses."  Mr,  Prick, 
of  H.  C.  Prick,  Cook  &  Co.  (who  heats  with  hot  water),  tried  it  under  his 
boiler.  He  inserted  his  pipe  and  had  six  burners  up  against  the  boiler. 
The  consequence  of  that  was  that  he  had  not  enough  air  to  mix  with  the 
natural  gas,  and  too  much  gas  came  out.  This  gas  went  through  the 
whole  of  the  greenhouses,  making  all  his  plants  lose  their  leaves.  Mr. 
Ferguson  stated  how  he  had  made  a  beginning  as  a  florist,  having  taken 
an  old  establishment,  with  pipes  and  boiler  bursted,  and  zero  weather. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  he  had  started  with  natural  gas, — 
having  had  no  experience  with  it  at  all.  He  built  flues  and  got  "  good 
mixers,"  with  plenty  of  air.  There  was  a  hole  of  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  the  large  mixer  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  into  the  gas  before  it 
reached  the  flame,  and  he  could  reduce  it  as  desired.  He  put  fifteen 
inches  of  an  eight-inch  pipe  into  the  flue;  and  for  three  years,  in  which 
he  has  had  natural  gas,  his  house  has  had  an  even  temperature  all  the 
time,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  needing  no  watching  at  night.  He 
said  in  conclusion:  We  can  run  the  natural  gas  into  our  boilers,  whether 
we  use  steam  or  hot  water.  We  have  the  flues  there,  and,  with  a  little 
experience,  we  can  turn  on  the  gas  by  means  of  the  valve,  and  can  have 
it  available  all  the  time.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  W.  Laistgstaff  inquired  as  to  the  cost  of  running  a  greenhouse 
with  natural  gas. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That's  the  rub,  dear  friends.  [Laughter.]  I  have 
nine  greenhouses,  but  I  have  got  them  down  now  to  about  $150  a  year. 
I  have  about  9,000  feet  of  glass. 

Mr.  D.  R.  AYooDS,  of  New  Brighton,  Pa.  I  use  natural  gas  for 
making  steam;    and  believe  that  with  steam  for  heat  and  natural  gas 
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for  fuel,  I  can  grow  just  as  good  stock  as  anybody  can.  T  am  located 
at  a  point  about  thirty  miles  from  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  my  contract  with 
the  compaii}^  runs  at  about  S9.00  per  thousand  feet  of  glass  for  heating, 
per  season.  We  like  the  natural  gas  very  much  because  it  is  cleanly, 
and  there  is  veiy  little  trouble  with  it.  Before  we  made  a  contract  with 
the  gas  company,  we  burned  soft  coal  or  slag,  with  which  it  was  rather 
difficult  to  keep'steam  up,  and  which  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  but 
since  we  have  had  gas,  we  have  had  no  trouble  whatever.  When  we  go 
to  bed  at  night  now,  we  can  feel  satisfied  that  the  greenhouses  will  be 
just  as  warm  as  we  want  them  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Ferguson  stated  that  he  had  run  gas  pipes  into  his  frames  with 
success,  getting  heat  enough  to  keep  the  frost  out,  and  saving  the  cost  of 
manure  for  heating. 

Question  No.  11.  "  Is  it  not  detrimental  to  the  objects  of  the 
Societ}',  and  to  the  business  in  general,  to  allow  a  display  of  Immortelle 
designs,  and  especiall}-  funeral  designs  and  mottoes,  at  our  annual  Con- 
vention V  " 

Mr.  J.  ]SI.  JoiiDAisr.  I  think  that  those  who  are  dealing  in  a  com- 
modity such  as  dried  tlowers,  have  a  perfect  right  to  display  their  goods 
at  our  gatherings.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
this  Association  to  have  a  display  of  a  flower  that  has  been  dried.  Many 
florists  who  come  here  acquire  business  ideas  as  to  the  manner  and  shape 
of  floral  work,  which  they  would  not  acquire  if  the  flowers  were  not  to  be 
seen  in  the  dry  work,  and  if  we  only  had  fresh  flowers  on  exhibition. 
We  would  not  today  have  had  the  display  of  the  beautiful  chair  which  was 
presented  to  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Hill,  unless  we  had  the  Immortelles  compos- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cueran  explained  that  the  foregoing  question  had  sug- 
gested itself  to  his  mind  because  of  the  criticisms  of  some  of  the  Chicago 
newspapers  upon  the  propriety  of  public  exhibitions  of  funeral  designs 
or  mottoes,  such  as  had  been  seen  at  the  present  annual  meeting.  He 
thought  it  might  possil)ly  be  better  that  these  should  be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Mr.  Jordan  said  that  his  own  view  corresponded  with  that  of  Mr. 
Curran  as  to  the  seeming  indelicacy  of  making  funeral  designs  con- 
spicuous upon  occasions  like  the  present.  He  said  he  had  contended  for 
years  for  the  awarding  of  premiums  for  cut-flower  displays,  but  they  were 
not  those  in  which  funeral  flowers  would  be  made  use  of. 

My.  W.  Fraser,  of  Daliimore,  said  that  he  understood  that  the 
newspaper  ci'iticisms  al'i/ded  to  by  Mr.  Curran  were  those  which  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Chicac;.»  Herald."  He  would,  therefore,  say,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  reporter  of  Uiat  journal,  that  members  of  the  florist  pro- 
fession, like  those  of  any  olher  profession,  display  their  wares  in  the 
form  of  funeral  designs,  as  in  evei-y  other  form,  regardless  of  scntimerft, 
and  solely  with  a  view  to  business  dealings.  If  boilers,  sash,  and  all  the 
other  appurtenances  of  the  business  wore  to  be  exhibited  at  the  annual 
gatherings  of  tlie  Society,  he  could  not  see  why  dried  flowers  and  funeral 
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designs  should  be  omitled.  lu  the  Maryland  Society,  as  in  many  of  the 
State  societies,  an  annual  premium  is  sometimes  offered  for  the  best 
funeral  design.  Nobody  objects  to  this.  I  never  heard  a  word  said 
against  it,  and  I  fail  to  see  au}^  good  reason  for  excluding  such  designs 
from  the  exhibitions  of  this  Society.  Our  institution  is  an  educational 
one.  People  come  hei'e  to  learn,  and  they  are  likely  to  see  in  dried 
tlowers,  as  well  as  in  natural  flowers,  a  design  that  they  can  carry  out, 
and  upon  which  they  may  improve.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that 
the  point  suggested  by  the  question  is  one  which  is  entitled  to  luuch 
weight. 

Question  Xo.  12.  "  What  is  the  best  form  of  shipping-box  for  the 
use  of  growers  ?  " 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart,  of  Boston.  The  question  is  rather  an  indefi- 
nite one  regarding  the  use  to  which  the  box  is  to  be  applied,  and  it  must 
be  answered  accordingly.  If  a  grower  is  two  or  three  miles  out  of  town, 
and  brings  his  flowers  into  the  city  himself,  a  box  of  any  form, —  whether 
made  of  pasteboard,  wood,  or  an3'thing  else, —  will  answer  his  purpose, 
provided  he  places  his  flowers  in  it  carefully.  If  it  is  intended  by  the 
questioner  to  ask  what  kind  of  shipping-box  is  best  for  long-distance 
transportation  by  express,  I  would  say  that  the  points  to  be  considered 
are,  in  the  Winter,  protection  from  frost,  and  in  the  Summer,  protection 
from  heat  by  the  use  of  ice.  In  selecting  the  box,  preference  should  be 
given  to  one  which,  on  account  of  having  a  handle  on  the  top  of  it,  or  on 
account  of  its  shape,  will  always  be  kept  right  side  up.  In  packing,  the 
arrangement  should  be  such  that  the  flowers  will  not  suffer  injury  from 
being  touched  or  bruised  while  in  transit;  ajid  at  the  same  time  they 
must  be  packed  so  that  they  will  not  shake  about.  Those  are  the  main 
points  to  be  considered.  There  is  no  special  form  of  box  which  is  pref- 
erable in  all  cases.  A  man  who  is  shipping  flowers  all  the  time  will  need 
to  use  boxes  of  many  different  sizes  and  shapes.  A  box  that  will  carry 
Carnations  well,  may  be  entirely  unsuited  for  carrying  Lilies.  I  may 
mention  that  there  is  a  shipping-box  manufactured  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Long, 
of  Buffalo,  which  seems  to  me  to  have  some  good  points,  although  I  have 
never  used  it. 

Question"  Xo.  13.  "  How  are  we  to  improve  the  display  of  plants 
and  flowers  at  our  annual  gatherings  ?  " 

Mr.  James  Taplin,  of  May  wood,  X.  J.  This  question  is  rather  a 
difiicult  one  to  answer,  and  I  think  it  should  have  been  assigned  to  some 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  local  organization  here.  As  a  member 
of  one  of  the  committees  on  Exhibits  in  the  Exhibition  Hall,  I  found 
that  we  had,  I  think,  four  plants  upon  which  to  give  our  decision,  with 
of  course  a  few  flowers,  etc.  We  had  a  very  nice  Tuberose  to  decide 
upon,  but  this  did  not  need  to  have  any  decision  upon  it,  because  it  was 
a  real  improvement  on  the  other  thing.  I  think  that,  with  the  number 
of  florists  and  business  houses  that  there  are  about  Chicago,  a  few  hun- 
dred plants,  at  least,  ought  to  have  been  displayed  for  th  el^enefit  of  the 
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visiting  brethren.     However,  we  shall  tr}-  to  make  such  a  display  from 
around  New  York  at  the  next  Convention. 

Question  No.  14.  "  Has  the  new  Coleus,  John  Goode  (the  Chicago 
Bedder),  been  a  success  ?  " 

Mr.  EOBERT  Craig.  With  us,  it  has  been  a  very  good  thing. 
"While  it  has  not  been  as  bright  and  cheerful  a  yellow  as  the  Golden 
Bedder,  it  has  a  stronger  constitution,  and  when  planted  out  quite 
early  it  stood  the  cold  weather  better.  I  infer  from  that  that  it  will 
last  longer  in  the  Fall.  The  Golden  Bedder  is  one  of  the  earliest  to 
succumb  to  a  low  temperature.  I  think  there  is  a  place  for  John  Goode 
on  that  account. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Anthony,  of  Chicago.  Golden  Bedder  is  not  a  first-class 
plant  in  our  parks.  If  you  will  go  around  and  look  at  the  parks,  as  I 
have  within  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  you  will  see  that  where  it  has 
budded  out  in  places  that  are  large  and  thrifty,  its  line  borders  are  quite 
small,  and  that,  in  many  instances,  the  plants  have  died  and  been 
replanted;  while  wherever  the  John  Goode  has  been  planted,  the  lines 
were  perfect.  There  has  been  no  such  thing  as  the  plant  dying  out  from 
overwatering,  or  any  such  cause,  as  it  has  a  strong,  vigorous  constitution. 
It  will  stand  with  new  plants  planted  beside  it,  and  will  make  as  good 
growth  at  the  beginning.  Mr.  Fred.  Kanst,  of  South  Park,  has  used 
the  Golden  Bedder,  and  he  has  tried  the  John  Goode  very  extensively,, 
and  considers  that  its  foliage  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  plant  that  he  has. 
I  would  add  that  I  have  no  plants  for  sale  at  wholesale,  and,  therefore,. 
have  no  special  interest  in  making  the  statement  which  I  have  made. 

President  Craig.  I  see  that  Mr.  May  has  come  in.  Tlie  Chair 
would,  therefore,  refer  to  him  a  question  propounded  by.  Mr.  Adam 
Balmer,  of  Danville,  111.,  as  to  the  merits  of  Her  Majesty  ? 

Mr.  John  N.  May,  responded.  In  my  opinion,  for  forcing  for 
commercial  purposes,  Her  Majesty  has  so  far  proved  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  not  at  all  suitable.  But,  in  my  estimation,  it  will,  when  it 
becomes  acclimated,  prove  desirable  for  decoration  in  the  open  ground. 

Question  No.  15.  "  Is  the  American  Beauty  Rose  the  Madame 
Ferdinand  Jamain  ?  " 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hill  replied  that  he  believed  it  to  be  the  same,  having- 
had  it  under  that  name  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  from  Eugene  Verdier, 
of  Paris.  Referring  to  criticisms  that  have  been  made  upon  the  gentle- 
man who  originalh'  sent  out  the  American  Beautj',  he  said:  I  do  not 
think  that  the  gentlemen  at  Washington  fairly  subjected  themselves  ta 
criticism  by  naming  it  American  Beauty.  They  told  everybody  who 
went  there  that  the}'  did  not  know  the  fact,  but  that  they  thought  it  was 
an  old  Rose.  I  believe  that  the  claim  was  made  to  them  that  it  was  a 
seedling,  but  they  doubted  that  statement,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
American  Beauty.  Our  English  friends  seem  to  be  much  disgruntled 
that  we  should  palm  off  an  old  Rose  under  a  new  name,  especially  a  liigh- 
sounding  name  like  that  of  American  Beauty  ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that,  in  the   last   "  Garden,"  published   in   London,  Mr.  Girdleson,  an 
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eminent  authority  on  the  Rose,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  style  the  Ameri- 
can I^eauty  the  Yankee  Beast.  I  beUeve  that  that  is  the  title  he 
applies  to  it.  lie  seems  not  to  be  able  to  tind  lilting  terms  in  which  to 
express  his  contempt  for  the  Kose.  He  declares  that  it  is  dull  in  color 
and  unlit  for  cultivation,  and  he  wonders  that  we  Americans  grow  it  at 
all. 

]Mr.  AV.  Fraser.  At  our  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  I  made  the 
assertion,  from  facts  that  I  gathered  from  members  of  our  delegation, 
that  the  uam<^  of  the  Rose  was  Madame  Ferdinand  Jamain.  Anthony 
Cook,  of  Baltimore,  I  believe,  sold  it  to  the  parties  in  Washington,  from 
whom  the  Messrs.  Field  got  it.  I  do  not  think  that  Anthony  Cook  was 
fully  aware  of  what  it  was;  at  least  I  do  not  think  he  realized  what 
Americans  think  of  it  as  American  Beauty. 

Question  ]S"o.  1(3.  "  What  is  the  large  Lilv  in  fiout  of  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  ?  " 

Mr.  Joiix  Thorpe.  It  is  the  Crinum  ornatum,  a  native  of 
Florida,  and  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  a  plant  of  ver}^  easy  culture. 
The  flowers  are  very  fragrant  and  the  Bulb  is  quite  tender. 

Question  No.  17.  "Can  any  florist  present  give  any  hints  on  crude 
oil,  as  to  its  efficacy  and  reliability  to  work  all  night,  and" its  relative  cost 
compared  with  soft  coal,  and  as  to  the  cost  of  putting  in  the  apparatus." 

Xo  response  was  made  to  this  question. 

[The  Question  Box  was  here  temporarily  laid  aside.] 

general  business. 

Mr.  Ernst  Asmus.  I  move  that  the  Convention  raise  the  Secretary's 
salar}-  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  .^500. 

Carried  without  discussion,  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Whittle  suggested  that,  as  the  dues  had  not  been 
increased,  the  treasury  might  not  have  sufficient  funds  in  it  with  which 
to  pay  the  salary  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  II.  A.  SiEBRECHT  replied,  that  it  had  been  the  wish  of  many 
members,  including  himself,  to  raise  the  dues,  but  that,  as  the  proposition 
had  not  been  received  with  favor  by  some  members,  an  understanding 
hnd  been  effected  to  pay  the  Secretary  .f.500,  and  to  make  up  any 
deflciency  on  that  account  at  the  next  annual  meeting  by  voluntary 
contribution,  if  necessaiy. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart  here  presented  and  read  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Final  Resolutions,  as  follows: 

liesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  due  to  the  retiring 
officers,  for  their  cheerful  performance  of  the" arduous  duties  imposed 
upon  them. 

Resolved.,  That  the  Society  of  American  Florists  hereby  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  kind  hospitality  of  their  brethren  of  Chicago,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  Cbicago  Florists'  Club. 

Resolved,  That  the  efforts  of  the  ladies  of  Chicago  to  make  pleasant 
the  stay  of  our  lady  friends,  is  highly  appreciated  by  this  Society;  and 
their  graceful  courtesies,  their  kind  aitenlion,  also  the  beautiful"  parks 
and  suburbs,  will  ever  be  remembered  with  pleasure. 
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Besolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  different  essayists  for  their 
vahial)le  papers,  for  the  time  which  they  have  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  the  same;  and  that  we  can  safely  say,  that  owinii;  to  the  unselfish  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  answered  all  questions,  withholding  nothing,  what 
had  been  termed  the  secrets  of  a  few  are  now  known  to  all. 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  due  to  the  Committee 
on  Hail,  for  the  excellent  plan  which  they  have  perfected  for  the  insur- 
ance aoainst  loss  !)}•  hail. 

Besolved,  That  we  are  indebted  to  the  railroads  of  the  country,  and 
the  hotels  of  Chicago,  for  their  elforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Society  by  giving  us  cheap  transportation  and  reduced  hotel  rates. 

Besolved,  That  our  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  that  large  portion  of 
the  daily  press  which  appreciates  our  efforts  and  encourages  our  good 
Avork  by  careful  and  consciencious  reports  of  our  proceedings,  and  that 
we  will  be  still  further  pleased  when  all  of  the  press  throughout  the 
country  will  endeavor  to  do  justice  to  our  co-laborers  by  employing  talent 
competent  to  report  correctly  matters  of  interest  to  the  profession. 

William  J.  Stewart,  Chairman. 
J.  M.  Jordan. 
IjUTiier  Armstrong. 
D.  D.  L.  Farson. 
C.  E.  Allen. 


THE   QUESTION   BOX. 

President  Craig  announced  that  the  answering  of  questions  from 
the  Question  Box  would  now  be  resumed. 

Question  No.  18.  "  How  large  a  glass  is  it  practicable  to  use  on 
greenhouses  ?  " 

Mr.  John  N.  May.  In  my  experience  I  found  it  not  advisable  to 
use  anything  of  over  16  by  '24. 

Question  Xo.  19.  ''  Do  the  auction  sales  in  the  East  affect  the 
AYestern  sales  of  plants  ?" 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson  (to  whom  the  duty  of  answering  was 
assigned)  referred  humorously  to  what  he  called  "  the  thunder  ''  brought 
about  his  head  in  the  discussion  of  the  same  subject  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  1886,  and  continued: 

I  think  that  auction  sales  are  demoralizing  to  horticulture,  not  only 
in  the  localities  in  which  they  originate,  but  wherever  they  are  heard  of. 
Their  effect  is  to  demoralize  prices  to  such  an  extent  that  purchasers, 
particularly  amateurs,  acquire  an  idea  that  plants  have  no  value.  We 
sell  in  New  York  hundreds  of  thousands  of  plants  at  a  price  as  low  as 
two  cents  apiece,  —  and  everybody  knows  that  this  is  not  a  paying  price. 
That  is  not  the  worst  of  it,  for  the  plants  thus  sold  are  generally  pur- 
chased by  amateurs  iu  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  who  are  thus  enabled 
to  maintain  these  low  prices  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  retail  local 
growers.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  prejudicial  effect  of 
this  practice  will  be  felt  in  the  West;  for  when  you  try  to  get  a  decent 
price  in  the  West  you  will  be  told  that  plants  are  sold  in  New  York  at 
two  cents  apiec.     But  I  see  no  remedy  for  it.      The  only  suggestion  I 
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can  make  to  Western  growers  is  to  avoid  the  practice  as  long  as  they  can. 
We,  in  the  East,  have  felt  helpless  in  the  matter.  The  practice  has  been 
started  and  those  of  us  who  have  engaged  in  it  dare  not  stop  it  lest  our 
competitors  may  gain  undue  advantages  over  us. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  opponent  in  debate  of  last  year  (Mr. 
Wm.  Elliott)  is  present  or  not,  but  I  will  say  that  we  have  tried  to  pen- 
sion him  off  in  this  matter,  though  without  success;  because  so  long  as  he 
is  able  to  make  a  thousand  dollars  in  two  hours  in  selling  Orchids  (which 
are  not  sold  at  two  cents  apiece),  he  will  refuse  to  be  pensioned  off. 

Mr.  H.  A.  SlEBRECiiT  said  that  auction  sales,  in  his  opinion,  have 
done  more  good  for  us  than  has  been  done  b)'  any  other  one  means. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  he  was  as  much  opposed  to  auction  sales  as 
any  man  ever  was,  and  had  refused  to  send  any  plants  to  such  sales;  but 
he  believes  now  that  such  sales  have  been  beneficial  in  disseminating 
throughout  the  country  a  taste  for  plants;  and  predicted  that  it  would 
not  be  long  before  they  have  auction  sales  in  Chicago,  and  tliev  would 
then  finil  that  these  sales  help,  and  do  not  injure,  the  business. 

QrESTiON"  Xo.  20.  "  What  is  the  cause  of  Palms  getting  spots  on 
them  during  the  Winter  ?  " 

Mr.  H.  A.  SiEBRECHT.  The  spot  or  burn  is  doubtless  caused  by  a 
focus  made  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  through  glass  that  has  a  ridge  in 
it;  the  operation  being  similar  to  that  of  a  burning-glass.  Then  again: 
If  a  Palm  house  is  left  without  proper  watering.  Palms  will  sometimes 
root  through.  If  neglected  or  exposed  when  the  sun  comes  out  hot,  the 
Palms  will  wither  on  the  ends  and  get  spots  on  them.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  look  out  for  your  bad  glass  and  put  something  on  it  to  shade  it.  I 
have  lost  as  much  as  two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  perhaps,  at  a  time 
because  of  bad  glass. 

Question  iSTo.  21.  "What  is  the  cost  of  raising  a  Geranium  in  a 
4-inch  pot  ?  '" 

Mr.  A.  E.  Whittle.  That  is  something  that  everyone  will  answer 
for  himself,  as  it  may  cost  one  person  more  than  it  costs  another.  The 
Geranium  may  be  a  ver}-  small  plant  in  a  4-inch  pot,  and  it  may  be  a  very 
large  plant.  If  large,  it  will  take  up  more  room  on  a  bench  than  if  small. 
I  suppose  that  the  average  cost  of  growing  the  Geranium  would  be  about 
four,  live,  or  six  cents. 

Questiox  2so.  22.  "  Has  any  remedy  been  found  for  Violet  disease?  " 
Mr.  W.  H.  SiEBRECHT,  of  Astoria,  IST.  Y.  This  question,  which  has 
been  assigned  to  me  for  answering,  is  one  to  which  I  would  like  to  have 
an  answer  myself.  The  present  is  the  third  season  that  I  have  offered, 
and  have  been  ready  to  pay,  a  premium  of  8100  to  an}-  person  who  would 
give  me  something  which  Avould  keep  the  disease  off  my  Violets.  I  have 
to  say  that  the  mone}'  is  still  in  my  pocket,  because  nobody  has  yet 
appeared  who  desired  to  say  a  word  about  the  disease  or  the  Violets 
either. 
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Mr.  A.  P.  Calder  (being  called  upon  as  a  successful  grower  of 
Violets)  replied:  1  cannot  answer  the  question,  and  would  only  say  that 
during  my  thirty  years  experience  in  growing  Violets,  I  have  not  been 
troubled  with  the  disease.  I  attribute  my  immunity  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  placed  aside  every  yeai-  a  certain  number  of  plants  and  grown 
them  in  a  cold  frame  and  in  a  temperature  as  natural  as  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  have  it.  I  have  only  kept  plants  that  were  of  sti'ong,  vigorous, 
healthy  constitution.  In  my  opinion  the  failures  of  Violet  growei-s  in  my 
vicinity  are  due  to  the  fact  that  for  years  they  have  continued  to  increase 
their  stock  from  plants  that  had  been  forced  for  a  great  many  years.  In 
my  judgment,  the  simple  remedy  is  to  improve  the  constitution  of  your 
plant.  In  all  my  experience  I  have  never  had  the  slightest  difficulty, 
Avhile  a  neighbor  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  raising  the  plants  by  forcing,  year  after  year,  and  thus  weaken- 
ing their  constitutions,  has  suffered  much  from  the  disease. 

Mr.  ^V.  H.  SiEERECHT.  I  would  inform  the  members  of  this  Society, 
who  take  any  interest  in  the  growing  of  Violets,  that  I  hereby  r«uew  the 
offer  which  I  previousl}'-  made  of  .f  100,  for  some  means  of  keeping  the 
disease  away  from  those  plants  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  on  my  place. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  Do  you  grow  them  with  artificial  heat 
at  all  V 

Mr.  ^y.  H.  SiEBRECHT.  Well,  yes.  They  are  planted,  though,  in 
solid  beds. 

Ml'.  Henderson.     With  greenhouse  heat  turned  on  ? 

Mr.  SiEBRECHT.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  think  that  Mr.  Calder  struck  the  keynote  of 
this  whole  matter.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  whatever  that  the 
whole  cause  of  the  disease  is  the  propagation  of  the  plants  from  such  as 
have  been  forced  during  the  Winter.  If  you  stop  that  I  think  you  will 
have  no  disease,  provided  you  do  not  get  them  from  the  place  where  they 
have  been  regularly  planted,  or  where  the  germs  of  the  disease  exist,  but 
from  a  source,  such  as  Mr.  Calder  has  spoken  of,  where  there  has  been 
no  disease.  The  Violet  is  a  hardy  plant,  and,  if  by  forcing  it  with  arti- 
ficial heat  in  Winter,  you  give  it  no  rest,  it  rebels.  I  have  held  the 
opinion  for  ten  years,  that  the  cause  of  disease  is  nothing  else  but  this 
constant  whirling,  around  at  high  temperature  when  the  plant  naturally 
requires  a  rest.  I  have  been  getting  our  stock  of  Violets  fl'oin  Norfolk 
and  Richmond,  Va.,  for  the  reason  that  artificial  heat  is  not  needed 
there,  and  the  Violets  there  have  not  been  affected  by  the  disease.  I 
mention  this  as  in  corroboration  of  the  statement  made  by  i\Ir.  Calder. 

Mr.  AsMUS.  I  will  say,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Henderson,  that  I  have 
seen  Violets  in  a  locality  in  which  forcing  them  has  never  been  thought 
of,  and  they  have  been  full  of  Violet  disease. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Were  those  planted  in  ground  which  had  been 
occupied  by  diseased  Violets  ? 

Mr.  AsMUS.  They  were  Violets  that  I  saw  in  Holland,  which  had 
been  out  year  after  year.     They  were  almost  full  of  disease. 

Mr.  Henderson  repeated  his  inquiry. 
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Mr.  AsMUS.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  expected  to  see  the  Violet 
disease  in  Holland,  or  in  England  either.  To  ray  knowledge  they  do  not 
force  Violets,  as  we  do  here,  under  heat,  either  in  England  or  Holland. 

Mr.  Henderson.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that,  where  they  are 
grown  as  I  have  described,  in  Richmond  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  the  disease 
is  entirelv  unknown.  I  saw  a  couple  of  thousand  of  them  in  Norfolk, 
and  found  that  nothing  was  known  about  the  disease  there. 

Mr.  AsMUS.  There  are  some  points  up  on  the  Hudson  where  Violets 
are  forced,  and  where  nothing  is  known  of  the  disease.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  disease  comes  from  forcing. 

Mr.  "W.  H.  SiEBRECHT.  I  am  sony  to  feel  compelled  to  disagree 
Avith  a  gentleman  who  is  old  enough  to  be  my  father,  but  I  cannot  help 
it.  I  have  been  making  an  effort  this  year  to  grow  Violets  from  stock 
which  I  ohtained  from  a  man  who  is  growing  Violets  outside,  without 
heat,  and  who  has  been  growing  them  successfully  for,  so  far  as  I  know, 
a  number  of  years.  I  took  them  home  and  planted  them  on  my  own 
ground.  They  did  very  nicely  up  to  about  the  loth  of  July,  but  when  I 
again  return  home,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  one  of  the  plants  alive  and  in 
good  condition. 

Mr.  Henderson  asked  whether  the  ground  on  which  the  Violets 
had  been  planted  was  the  same  on  which  Mr.  Siebrecht  had  planted 
Violets  in  previous  3'ears. 

Mr.  Siebrecht  replied  that  it  was  not;  that  the  ground  was  about 
four  hundred  feet  distant  from  any  on  which  "N^iolets  had  been  planted. 

Mr.  Charles  Anderson  said  that  he  could  fully  corroborate  Mr. 
Siebrecht's  statement.  Formerly  Long  Island  was  famous  for  its  Violets, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  small  growers  could  have  been  said  to 
depend  upon  the  culture  of  that  plant  for  their  bread  and  butter.  Before 
leaving  home  he  had  gone  to  visit  a  neighbor  whose  living  depended 
upon  the  raising  of  Violets  in  a  small  way,  and  he  had  found  that  the 
plants  were  entirely  diseased.  In  that  case  the  grower  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  get  his  stock  from  a  district  in  which  the  disease  had  not 
existed. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Siebrecht  said  that  members  of  the  Society  could  find  a 
means  of  increasing  the  funds  in  the  treasury  by  furnishing  an  effective 
remedy  for  the  disease  before  the  holding  of  the  next  annual  meeting,  as 
there  were  probably  five  hundred  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
New  York  who  would  be  willing  to  contribute  to  the  Society  $100  apiece 
if  it  would  give  them  anything  by  which  the  disease  could  be  prevented, 

^Ir.  A.  N.  PiERSON  remarked  that  a  neighbor  of  his  had  used  sulphur 
and  lime  very  freely  in  the  treatment  of  Violets, —  his  practice  being  to 
whitewash  the  house,  the  benches,  and,  perhaps,  the  floor.  The  gentle- 
man referred  to  had  not  been  troubled  with  the  "  spot,"  and  attributed 
the  fact  to  his  free  use  of  the  lime  and  sulphur. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Seibrecht,  the  discussion  closed. 

Question  No.  23.  "  What  is  the  best  method  of  providing  certi- 
ficates of  merit,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists, 
for  new  plants  of  real  and  undoubted  special  value?  " 
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Mr.  John  Thorpe.  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that  question. 
There  are  certificates  ah-eady  provided;  and  I  expect  that  committees 
will  award  certificates  where  exhibits  are  worthy. 

Question  No.  24.  "  What  is  the  correct  name  of  the  bright  red 
Alternautheras  ?  Is  it  Al.  iiaronvchoides  major,  or  Al.  araoena  specta- 
belis?'' 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  name 
is  Al.  paron3dioides  major. 

Mr.  H.  A.  SiEBRECHT.  There  is  another  variety.  One  is  a  little 
darker  than  the  other.  If  planted  out,  you  can  hardl}'  tell  the  difference 
between  them.     I  have  both  varieties. 

Mr.  Henderson.     But  the  other  is  not  so  good. 

Mr.  SiEBRECHT.     I  do  not  know  that  it  is  as  free  a  grower. 

Question  No.  25.  "Why  is  it  that  Alternautheras  color  very 
nicely  in  some  localities  in  the  Summer  and  not  in  others  ?  " 

Mr.  Wm.  Fraser  claimed  that  the  absence  of  bright  color  is  caused 
by  rich  soil,  damp  weather,  and  an}'  conditions  which  conduce  to  a  rapid 
growth. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Carmody,  of  Indiana.  In  our  climate,  in  the  past  season, 
we  have  had  a  very  dry  time.  Everything  has  been  stunted,  and  the 
Alternanthei'as  have  had  no  color  whatever. 

Mr.  H.  A.  SiEBRECHT.  I  have  handled  them  b}'  tens  of  thousands, 
and  I  think  that  Mr.  Fraser  has  correctly  stated  the  conditions.  The 
loss  of  color  is  due  to  rich  soil. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Whitnall.  In  the  shade,  this' season,  they  have  been 
ver}-  nicely  colored,  and  in  the  open  sun  have  been  perfectly  green.  The 
tree  which  shades  them  is  fullv  fiftv  feet  hiajh,  and  is  not  near  the  bed 
at  all. 

Question  No.  20.  "  Of  what  advantage  is  the  National  Society  to 
the- retail  florists?  '' 

Mr.  J.  D.  Carmody,  of  Indiana,  in  repl}',  suggested  the  query, 
whether  by  "the  retail  florist"  was  to  be  understood  the  dealer  in  cut- 
flowers  or  the  man  who  raises  plants  and  cut-flowers  and  does  not  carry 
on  the  wholesale  business  ?  He  declared  that  the  National  Society  was 
unquestionably  of  advantage  to  every  dealer  in  cut-flowers,  whether  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  or  retail  line,  or  as  a  peddler  on  the  street.  The 
fact  of  the  existence  of  a  Society  which  devotes  itself  to  a  study  of  the 
growth  of  flowers,  in  itself  gives  a  prestige  to  the  business  of  cultivating 
flowers,  and  invites  public  attention  to  the  industry  throughout  the 
entire  country.  Every  purchaser  of  flowers  thereby  comes  to  know  of 
the  existence  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists.  The  Society,  through 
its  influence,  is  able  every  season  to  introduce  some  new  flower;  and,  by 
the  attention  which  it  attracts  to  that  ne^v  flower,  creates  a  demand  for 
it.  Every  new  flower  is  sold  at  a  high  price,  and  it  is  well-known  that 
he  retailer   is   benefited  thereby,  as  he  receives  a  better  price  for  the 
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flower  Ihu.s  iutroelueed  than  he  would  otherwise  realize.  In  introducing 
new  flowers, —  such  as  the  Bennett,  the  Bride,  the  Puritan, —  the  Society 
establishes  a  prestige  for  those  particular  varieties,  and  enlarges  the 
dealings  of  the  retailer  in  that  way.  It  is,  consequently,  of  beneflt  to 
the  retailer  as  well  as  to  the  wholesaler. 

Mr.  B.  O'jSrKiLL,  who  announced  himself  as  the  author  of  the  ques- 
tion, complained  that  many  wholesale  growers  were  also  retail  dealers, 
and  Avere  selling  to  the  trade  as  cheaply  in  a  retail  "way  as  in  a  whole- 
sale way.  Eetail  dealers,  like  himself,  he  said,  wanted  a  stop  put  to  this 
practice,  as  they  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  wholesale-retail 
dealer;  and  he  suggested  that,  if  it  could  not  do  anything  else,  the  Society 
ought  to  help  dealers  of  his  own  class  to  "  boj-cott "  those  of  the  class 
of  which  he  complained. 

Mr.  W.  Langstaff  said  he  thought  it  would  be  better  for  every  city 
and  every  county  of  the  State  to  have  a  Florist  Association  of  its  own, 
which  would  make  the  prices  to  suit  those  engaged  in  the  local  trade, 
independently  of  the  Avholesale  dealers.  He  did  not  think,  for  instance, 
that  a  New  York  wholesale  dealer  could  command  the  trade  of  India- 
napolis by  any  means,  but  he  thought  that  the  florists  of  Indianapolis 
could  adopt  a  scale  of  prices  at  which  they  could  sell  plants  to  the  people 
at  reasonable  figures,  without  attempting  to  injure  each  other's  interest. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughax  (who  was  called  upon  by  Mr.  Whitnall),  sug- 
gested good-naturedly  that  Mr.  O'Neill  would  certainly  realize  an 
equivalent  in  value  for  the  two  dollars  of  dues  that  he  had  paid  to  the 
Society  if  he  would  displa}^,  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  store,  the  report 
of  the  Societ}'  of  American  Florists,  the  photographs  of  its  members  at 
the  Philadelphia  meeting,  and  his  certificate,  or  some  evidence  of  his 
membership  in  the  Societ}'.  His  customers,  upon  realizing  that  he 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  received  its  reports,  would 
naturally  infer  that  he  was  well-informed  upon  what  are  the  best  plants, 
and  would  reason,  "  Here  is  a  man  who  knows  what  is  going' on,  he  is 
acquainted  with  all  the  new  designs,  and,  therefore,  I  will  give  him  my 
order,  for  he  knows  how  to  fill  it."  If  that  gentleman  did  not  get  his 
two  dollars  back  with  interest,  Mr.  Vaughan  added,  he  would  not  be  as 
smart  as  he  seemed  to  be.  [General  merriment  and  applause.] 
On  motion,  the  discussion  here  closed. 

QuE-STiox  iSTo.  27.  "  Which  is  the  best  and  most  profitable  White 
Carnation  for  growing  in  light  soil  for  the  wholesale  trade  ?  " 

Mr.  liUTHER  Atoistroxg,  of  Kirkwood,  Mo.  I  must  say  that  I 
cannot  answer  this  question  intelligenth^,  for  although  I  grow  Carnations 
all  my  experience  has  been  in  heavy  soils.  AYe  find  that  a  number  have 
not  done  well.  Of  Avhat  I  grow  now,  two-thirds  are  Hinze's  White 
and  the  others  the  old  President  Degraw.  I  am  not  able  to  give  any 
results  with  light  soils.     Ours  is  a  stiff  clay  soil. 

QuKSTiox  Xo.  28.  "  Cannot  some  method  be  adopted  at  this  meet- 
ing to  secure  a  permanent  allegiance  to  this  Society  on  the  part  of 
members  joining  merely  for  the  benefit  of  its  entertainments  ?  " 
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Mr.  J.  C.  Vattghan.  This  is  but  a  reiteration  of  a  question  which 
has  already  been  discussed  here.  I  can  think  of  no  better  suggestion 
than  the  one  made  l)y  Mr.  Carmod}^,  this  afternoon,  that  members  who 
fail  to  attend  an  annual  meeting  shall  be  assessed  one  dollar  as  their 
proiDortion  of  the  expense  incurred  by  them  for  the  annual  report  for 
the  year  (I  do  not  think  anybody  would  object  to  that),  and  that  all 
members  in  attendance  shall  pay  the  regular  two-dollar  fee,  and  be 
supplied  with  the  Societ}^  badge  for  the  meeting. 

QuESTiox  No.  29.  "  Which  is  the  best  Avay  of  destroying  mealy 
bug  ?  " 

Mr.  Peter  IIexderson.  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  we  have  found 
a  ver}'  simple  remedy  in- the  use  of  one  pint  of  fir-tree  oil  to  ten  gallons 
of  water  syringed  on  once  a  week,  and  the  syringing  to  be  continued. 
The  value  of  an  insecticide,  in  my  opinion,  consists  not  in  one,  two,  or 
three  applications,  but  in  a  continuation  of  the  application.  I  had  a 
house  of  Crotons  fully  covered  with  mealy  bug  and  scale.  We  began 
about  nine  months  ago  with  this  tir-tree  oil.  It  cleaned  the  house  com- 
pletely, and  left  not  a  vestige  of  mealy  bug. 

I  would  say  in  connection  with  this,  that  in  all  our  Rose  houses  and 
Chrysanthemum  houses,  twice  a  week,  after  watering,  we  shake  tobacco 
dust  mixed  with  Belgium  sulphur.  This  is  the  simplest  way,  in  my 
opinion,  of  destroying  all  insects  of  the  meal}^  bug  tribe,  —  whether  black, 
as  in  the  Chrj'santhemum,  or  green  as  in  the  Rose.  The  sulphur  acts  as 
an  antidote  against  mildew  ;  at  any  rate,  we  have  used  this  remed}^  for 
tAvo  years. 

President  Craig  announced  that  all  the  questions  taken  fv-^m  the 
Box  had  been  answei'ed. 

Pending  a  motion  to  adjourn.  President  Craig  announced  that,  as 
some  of  the  members  desired  that  an  informal  meeting  should  be  held  on 
the  following  day,  the  adjournment  would  not  be  a  final  one. 

Adjourned. 

On  Friday,  August  19th,  by  invitation  of  the  Chicago  Florists'  Club, 
the  delegates  took  a  special  train  for  South  Park,  Avhere  a  few  hours  were 
spent  in  viewing  the  beautiful  bedding  and  other  attractions;  and  on 
their  return  to  the  city,  they  were  entertained  with  a  banquet  at  the 
Armory,  followed  by  music  and  dancing.  An  informal  meeting  was 
afterwards  held  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  where  final  adjournment  of 
the  Tliird  Annual  Convention  took  place. 

WM.  J.  STEWART,  Secretary. 
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AT  FEN  I)  IX 


EEPOKTS  OF  COMMITTEES   ON  THE  VARIOUS  EXHIBITS  AT  THE 
CHICAGO    CONVENTION,  1887. 


REPORT   OF    COMMITTEE   ON    POTTERY. 

^Ir.  PitESiDEXT,  —  Your  Committee  on  Pottery,  etc.,  would  respectfully 
report  that  they  have  carefully  examiued  the  exliibits,  and  report  on  them  as 
follows  : 

Mt'St^rs.  TayJor  &  Schojiehl,  of  Neioi  Brighton,  Pa.,  exhibited  a  line  of 
samples  of  Red  Cla.v  Flower  Pots,  and  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  your 
Committee  tliat  these  samples  are  the  best  made  and  cheapest  pots  exhibited. 

M'ssrs.  C.  Hfunfcke.  tfc  Cu.,  149  and  151  State  Street,  Chicago,  had  a 
very  fine  exhibit  of  Fancy  Pots  Terra-Cotta  Vases,  Bracket  Vases,  Terra- 
Cotta  Brackets,  and  Hanging  Baskets.  The  Committt^e  especially  call  atten- 
tion of  the  trade  to  the  three  very  artistic  Terra-Cotta  Shell  Baskets.  Their 
exhibit  also  contained  a  very  line  assortment  of  Iron  Vases,  Settees,  Aquari- 
xinis  and  Wardian  Cases.  We  deem  that  this  exhibit,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
the  finest  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  the  United  States,  and  deserves  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  the  Society. 

James  King,  170  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  shows  a  very  fine  line  of  Rustic 
Work. 

Mr.  Nee  Ban,  210  State  Street,  Chicago,  shows  a  fine  line  of  Japanese 
Pottery  and  Vases. 

Tlie  attention  of  the  Society  is  called  to  the  exhibit  of  Tufa  Incrusta- 
tion, exliibited  by  Wm.  Dilger,  Sandtisk;/,  Ohio.  It  is  a  petrified  wood 
which  is  invaluable  for  use  in  making  Rockeries,  Fountains,  etc.,  and  it 
seems  very  reasonable  in  price. 

The  Coumiittt^e  also  calls  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  exhibit  of 
Cedar  Tubs  sliowu  by  Frank  Wkitnall  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  They  are 
the  bc^t  Tubs  that  your  Committee  have  ever  seen,  both  for  strength  and 
dura!)ility 

In  closing  our  report,  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a 
new  invention  in  Pots,  exhibited  by  the  American  Floral  Requisite  Co., 
6  Cooke  Street.  Providence,  B.  I.  The  Committee  takes  great  pleasure  in  re- 
commending this  Pot  for  amateurs,  and  also  for  the  growing  of  specimen 
plants. 

The  Committee  recommends  a  certificate  of  merit  to  Messrs.  C. 
Hennecke  &  Co.,  for  a  tine  general  display  of  Pottery;  and  to  the  American 
Floral  Requisite  Co.,  for  their  new  Flower  Pot. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Chas.  F.  Evans,   Chairman. 
Will  Currie. 
M.  F.  LaRoche. 


REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON   PI^IXTING   AND    LITHOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  President. — Your  Committee  on  Printing  and  Lithography  have 
carefully  examined  the  various  exhibits,  and  report  on  the  same,  as  follows  : 

In  Lithography,  we  deem  that  the  finest  exiiibit  is  made  by  Beatty  &  Co., 
19.3  and  194  Wt-st  Street.  New  York  City,  —  their  work  being  very  artistic  in 
arrangement  and  coloring. 

The  Stecher  Lithographic  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y..  also  has  a  fine  exhibi- 
tion of  sam|)les.  This  Company  shows  a  fine  line  of  Colored  Plates,  which 
they  always  have  on  hand  for  use  in  catalogues. 
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Ill  rriiitiiis',  your  Coininittee  was  especially  pleased  with  the  exhibit 
made  by  J.  Ilornce  McFarhmd,  of  IlarrUhiirg,  Pa.  The  work  shown  proved 
that  this  gentleman  thoroughly  nnderstaiids  his  business,  —  the  technical 
names  alwa,vs  beini>;  properly  spelled,  the  cuts  being  riglitly  placed,  and  the 
whole  very  clearly  printed. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  your  Committee, 

J.  C.  Vaughax,   Chairman. 
John  G.  Esler. 
CiiAS.  F.  Evans. 
C.  F.  Whitxall. 


REP01?r    OF    COMMITTEE    OX    GREENHOUSE     STRUCTURES    AND 
MECHANICAL    APPLIANCES. 

1.  Quaker  City  Machine  Works:  ChaUp.nge  Ventilating  Apparatus.  The 
Committee  considers  this  the  best  ventilntiuff  apparatus  in  the  market. 

2.  Hippard's  Electric  Call  Bell.  The  Committee  considers  this  a  very 
valuable  appliance  for  steam  purposes. 

3.  Ive.s'  Putt)/  Machine.  The  'ommittee  thinks  this  an  excellent  appli- 
ance, and  believes  it  will  prove  of  great  value  to  all  wdio  try  it. 

4  B.  B.  Chandler :  (-llaziers' Points  and  Pincers.  The  Committee  thinks 
these  appliances  are  commendable,  especially  the  pincers,  which  can  be 
applied  to  any  point  or  brad. 

5.  Chas.  S  Price :  Slate  and  Iron  Benches.  The  Committee  unani- 
mousl}^  recommends  this  as  the  most  durable  and  substantial  appliance  in 
the  market. 

G.  (rdsser's  Glazing  Appliance.  The  Committee  considers  this  a  valuable 
invention  for  making  a  good,  tight  roof. 

7.  Hipi  ard  Ventilating  A/iparains.  The  Committee  considers  this  a 
good,  cheap  appliance,  but  not  perfected. 

8.  H  W.  Williams  &  Sons :  (-rlazing  Apparatus.  The  Committee  thinks 
this  is  a  very  good  invention,  but  not  yet  perfected  to  meet  demands  of 
florists  generalh'. 

9.  WhitnaU's  Pump.     Examined,  bnt  found  not  in  working  order. 

10.     Little  Wonder  Pump.     Examined,  but  for  want  of  complete  llxtures 
the  Committee  was  unable  to  f  u  ly  test  it. 

CeniQcates  of  merit  awarded  to  Quaker  City  Machine  Works  for  Venti- 
lating Apparatus  E.  Hippard  for  Electric  Call  Bell,  J.  H.  Ives  for  Putty 
Machine,  and  Chas.  S.  Price  for  Slate  and  Iron  Benches. 

JOH.V   N.    M.VY. 

.1.  D.  Carmody. 
Mansfield  Milton. 
IIob't  George. 


REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE    ON    HEATINCJ   APPARATUS. 

Your  Committee  would  report  (after  examining  the  four  kinds  of  boilers 
under  consideration)  as  follows: 

,/.  D  Carniodij,  Kcansville,  Ind.,  exhibits  a  Sectional  He  iter  and  Boiler 
which  we  think  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  cast-iron  boiler  in  use.  The 
sections  are  easily  replaced  and  we  would  especiall.y  recommend  its  facility 
of  repair.  Its  ability  to  burn  soft  as  well  as  hard  coal  makes  it  very  desira- 
ble for  the  West. 

Eclipse  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  exhibits  two  Boilers.  The  large 
one,  known  ;is  the  AUerton,  is  a  lap-welded  wrought  iron  boiler,  which  is 
capable  of  heating  4  ODO  feet  of  f(jiir-iiich  pipe.  AVe  liiid  the  Hues  of  large 
size  not  easily  chokeil  and  so  iirranged  as  to  cause  the  gases  to  pass  four 
times  the  length  of  the  boiler,  whicii  is  certainly  a  great  advantage.  The 
patent  rocking  lever  grate  facilitates  the  clearing  of  the  Are.  The  strength 
of  the  boiler  we   consider  superior  to  any  exhibited.     It  would  require  a 
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higher  chimiioy  than  is  usually  built,  l>ut  with  the  greater  hcatiuii'  capacity 
this  would  not  hi-  a  serious  objection.  The  suialler  Boiler  exhibited  has 
many  tine  jioints,  —  among  which  wo  would  mention  the  automatic  damper,  a 
most  valuabl    appliance. 

Thos.  W.  Wpothered,  New  York  City,  exhibits  his  well  known  cast-iron 
Boiler.  This  boiler  has  been  in  use  for  a  great  many  years,  and  its  continu- 
ance shows  that  it  has  not  lost  its  hold  upon  our  fraternity. 

Peter  Dunne,  Chicago,  exhil)its  a  wrought  iron  riveted  saddle-back  Boiler 
with  return  tines.  This  boiler,  to  the  personal  knowledge  of  one  of  your 
Committee,  has  gre;it  strength  and  lieating  capacity  witli  economy,  and  can 
be  used  in  a  cellar  of  less  depth  than  most  other  boilers.  The  inventor  claims 
that  it  will  burn  anything  from  hay  to  coal. 

CiiAs.  Anderson. 

E.  G.  Hill. 

Antoixe  Wintzer. 

M.  A.  Hunt. 

E.  W.  Parsons. 


EEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  BULBS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — Your  Committee  reports  that  the 
exliibition  of  Bulbs  is  a  meritorious  one,  especiallj'^  so  when  we  consider  the 
earliness  of  the  season  and  that  but  few  importations  have  arrived  liere 
from  Europe. 

James  Kincj,  170  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  exliibits  a  very  full  and  fine  collec- 
tion, comprising  56  varieties  of  Dutch  Hyacinths,  31  varieties  of  Tulips,  18 
varieties  of  Crocus,  22  varieties  of  Narcissus,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
other  Fall  Bulbs. 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago,  also  has  a  fine  assortment,  consisting  of  38 
varieties  of  Dutch  Hyacinths,  17  varieties  of  Tulips,  4  varieties  of  Narcissus, 
and  other  Builds  in  variety. 

F.  E.  jMcAllistT,  22  Detj  Street,  New  York,  exhibits  collections  of  L. 
Candidum,  both  imported  and  home  grovv^n;  extra  fine  L.  Harrisii,  Freesia 
refracta  alba,  Oxalis,  fine  Roman  Hyacinths,  white,  blue  and  pink. 

E.  Hippard,  Youngstown.  Ohio,  has  19  varieties  of  Dutch  Hyacinths,  1-t 
varieties  of  Tulips,  7  varieties  of  Crocus,  aud  collections  of  Snowdrops, 
Scillas,  Liliums,  etc.  / 

A  certificate  of  merit  is  awarded  to  James  King  for  his  exhibit. 

.    Alfred  E.  AVhittle. 
GusTAV  Messeberg. 
William  H.  Siebrecht. 
Wm.  K.  Harris. 
J.  T.  Anthony. 
Ernst  Asmus. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FLORAL  REQUISITES. 


First.  Ed.  Jansen,  New  York.  Largest  and  most  novel  display  of 
Baskets:  noticeable  among  them  being  a  design  representing  the  Garden 
Implements. 

Second  3Iarsclinetz  &  Bacharach.  A  large  display,  especially  noticeable 
for  fine  quality  of  Gilt  Ba.skets. 

M.  M.  Bayersdorfer  &  Co.  A  commendable  display,  especially  to  be 
recommended  for  Straws-Trimmed  Goods. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Vaughan  and  James  lung,  of  Chicago,  show  collections 
well  worthy  of  notice. 

wire  designs,  etc. 

First.  Fulls  City  Wire- Works.  For  largest  display,  including  many 
novelties  worthv  of  notice. 
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Second.  C  A.  Kuehn.  Neatness  of  finish  to  be  especially  recominended 
Also  a  Folding  Pillow,  wnich  can  Ije  closed  for  shipping  purposes,  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  notice. 

J.   C.    Vnncihan,  of  Chicago,  shows  some  novelties  worth}'  of  attention. 

C.  Hennfcke.  &  Co.,  Chicago.  A  full  line  of  Florists  Designs  and  Wire 
Stands  of  good  finish. 

E.  F.  Laivreuce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  A  "Perfection  Corsage  and  Button- 
hole Bouquet  Holder;"  a  neat  and  handj^  arrangement  well  worth  the 
attention  of  all  florists. 

J.  A.  ScoUatj,  BronJdi/n,  iV.  Y.  Improved  Rubber  Sprinkler,  which  re- 
fills instantly,  — a  great  improvement  on  the  old  style. 

William  Elliott,  Chairman. 
William  Eraser. 
Edw.  W.  Weimar. 


EEPORT  OF    COMMITTEE    ON    DRIED    GRASSES    AND    FLOWERS, 
DOVES,  LETTERS,  ETC. 

Your  Committee  having  carefully  examined  the  following  exhibits  of 
Grasses,  Plumes,  Doves,  Sheaves,  Letters  and  Lettering,  Immortelles  and 
ImmoVtelle  Designs,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows  : 

1.  31.  M.  Bayersdorfer  &  Co.,  5()  North  ith  Street,  FhiladeJphia,  Penn., 
shows  the  best  and  most  varied  assortment  of  Grasses  and  Immortelles;  also 
some  good  Doves,  and  Sheaves  of  Wheat. 

2.  James  King,  170  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,\\a.'s  a  good  assortment 
of  Immortelles,  Grasses,  and  fine  colored  Pampas  Plumes. 

3.  Ed.  Jansen,  124  Wtst  19«/i  Street,  New  York  City,  exhibits  splendid 
White  Doves. 

4.  W.  C.  Krick,  950  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  shows  a  great 
varietjr  of  best  formed  Letters  both  in  script  and  Roman,  and  Society  Em- 
blems.    His  G.  A.  R.  Emblem  is  deserving  of  special  notice. 

5  F.  E.  McAllister,  22  Dey  Street,  New  York  City,  shows  splendid  Milk 
Weed  Balls;  also  good  Grasses,  Immortelles,  Doves,  and  Cycas  Leaves  for 
funeral  purposes. 

G.     C.  H.  Kuehn  1432  Morgan  Si.^-.'.,  '  uv.  Mo.,  has  on  exhibition  a 

finely  executed  Design  composed  of  Iniinortcjies,  Grasses,  and  Pressed  Ferns, 
representiirg-  '•  Rock  of  Ages." 

7.  Phihidi'lphia  Design  Co.,  South-east  cor.  Sth  and  Arch  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, Fa.,  has  the  largest  exhibit  of  Immortelle  Designs,  some  of  which 
deserve  special  mention,  namely:  the  Society  Badge,  the  Chair,  and  Maltese 
Cross. 

8.  J.  C.  Vaughan,  42  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  exhibits  a  large  assort- 
ment of  Grasses,  Plumes,  Immortelles,  Fair,y  Flowers,  Sheaves,  and  Doves. 

9.  Korhler  Brothers,  4000  Germimtoicn,  Ai'enue,  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  have  a 
very  large  assortment  of  White  Stutted  Doves,  also  Ring  Doves,  and  two 
specimens  of  Trogons,  —  making  the  best  and  most  varied  collection  of  Birds. 
r  10.  Marschnetz  &  Bacharach,  2')  North  ith  Street,  Philadelphi'i,  Pa.,  shows 
good  Grasses,  Innnortelles,  Dried  Mosses,  Doves,  and  very  good  Sheaves. 

11.  Wm.  Dilger,  Sandusky,  0  ,  shows  a  very  pretty  Stone  for  rock-work, 
aquariums,  etc.,  called  ''  Tufa  Incrustation." 

Certificates  of  merit  are  awarded  to  M.  M.  Bayersdorfer,  for  largest 
assortment  of  Grasses;  W.  C  Krick,  for  ))est  assortment  of  Immortelle 
Letters;  F.  E.  McAllister,  for  best  Innnortelles;  Philadelphia  Design  Co., 
for  best  Immortelle  Design;  Koeliler  Brothers,  for  best  Doves. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


John  G.  Heixl. 
Almkut  Wadley. 
Alexander  McConnell. 
J.  M.  Gasser. 
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REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON   CUT   FLOWERS. 

The  Committee  on  Cut  Floicers  respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
followiuii;  report : 

The  Coiuuiittee  find  two  exhibits  of  Gladioluses:  one  from  Samuel  C. 
Moon,  MorrisviUe,  Pa.,  the  otiier  from  James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  We 
find  both  exhibits  very  ereditable,  showing  a  large  number  of  named 
varieties  and  deserving  special  mention  in  the  fortliconiing  re|)ort  of  the 
Society.  John  Lane,  of  Chiavio,  exhibits  a  new  color  in  Zinnias,  I)eing  a  rich 
velvet,v  crimson,  good-sized  flower,  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  and 
desirable  as  a  Summer  cut-flower.  He  also  exhibits  a  very  desirable  strain 
of  Asters  in  difterent  colors.  The  flowers  show  the  eflects  of  careful  cultiva- 
tion and  selectiim  of  seed.  Some  fine  blooms  of  Hollyhocks  are  shown 
by  the  same  partj'. 

Messrs.  ^iebrecht  &  Wadley,  of  New  York,  shows  a  nice  collection  of  Or- 
chids for  this  time  of  the  year.  The  fresh  and  perfect  condition  of  the 
flowers  indicates  careful  packing  and  handling  in  transit.  Amongst  the 
collection  we  find  the  following  varieties  :  Cattleya  eldorado  speciosissima, 
and  C.  amathystina,  Oncidium  Joneseanum,  O.  lanceauum,  and  O.  spacilatum, 
Odontoglossum  Pescatoreii,  and  O.  Schlipperianuni,  Lycaste  Skiuuerii,  Deu- 
drobium  Dearii,  Vanda  teres. 

A  certificate  is  awarded  to  John  Lane  for  his  Zinnias. 

Thos.   Cartledge,   Chairman. 
B.  P.  Critchell. 
Tnos.  Young,  Jr. 


REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON   NOVELTIES   IN   FLOWERS. 

The  Committee  on  Novelties  in  Flowers  calls  attention  to  a  distinct  and 
valuable  variet,v  of  the  Single  Tuberose  shown  by  Henry  Michel,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Its  merits  consist  in  producing  from  two  to  five  branches  from  each 
bulb,  together  with  the  petals  being  well  reflexed,  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
size  of  the  individual  flower.  It  is,  besides,  entirely  free  from  the  brown 
tint  common  to  the  old  sort  on  the  b;ick  of  the  petal,  the  tube  and  expanded 
sepals  being  of  the  purest  white.  In  short,  it  is,  as  a  veteran  member  well 
said,  an  "  Albino  "  among  Tuberoses,  and  your  Committee  suggests  that  it  be 
so  named.  We  recommend  a  certificate  of  merit  for  this  plant.  The  only 
other  noveltj-  observed  is  two  varieties  of  Seedling  Abutilons,  shown  by 
J.  S.  Forster.  Evans'on,  III  ,  but  the  flowers  are  very  inferior  and  the  only 
merit  the  plant  has  is  its  drooping  habit,  which  would  be  quite  an  acquisition 
if  that  habit  can  be  obtained  with  flowers  as  fine  as  we  find  in  the  upright 
sorts. 

Peter  Hexderson. 

James  Taplin. 


REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE    ON   INSECTICIDES. 

This  Committee  requests  that  all  articles  under  this  department  be  sent 
to  their  addi'ess,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  fully  test  them. 

J.  N.  May,  Summit,  N.  J.,  Chairman. 

Ernst  Asmus,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

H.  A.  Siebrecht,  409  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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LIST    OF    MEMBERS    FOR    1887-1 


ALABAMA. 
C.  H.  Reed,  Binniuiiliam,    Vice-President. 
Pfingstl,  Josepli,  Montyomeiy.  |      Kced,  C.  H.,  Birmingham. 

ARKANSAS. 
George  Vestal,  Little  Rock,  Vice-President. 

CALIFORNIA. 

J.  H.  SiEVERS,  Sau  Francisco,    Vice-President. 

COLORADO. 

Avery  Gallup,  Denver,    Vice-President. 


Braun,  G.  ,J.,  Slsst  and  Curtis  streets, 

Denver. 
Clarke,  William,  Colorado  Springs. 


Gallup,  Avery,  Denver. 
Gallup,  C.  R.,  Denver. 


CONNECTICUT. 
G.  A.  DiciCERMAN,  New  Haven,    Vice-President. 


Dassick,  E.  C,  Bridgeport. 
Dickerman,    G.   A.,    Chapel   street, 

New  Haven. 
Geduldig,  G.,  Norwich. 
Horan.  James,  Bridgeport. 
Ives,  J.  H.,  Danbury. 
Lines,  C.  P.,  23  Beers  street,  New 

Haven. 

DAKOTA. 
Fuller,  E.  M.,  Bismarck. 

DELA"WAB,E 
M.  F.   Haydex,   ^yilmingto^, 
Baylis,  L.  E.,  9th  ward,  Wilmington. 
Brown,  J.  L.,  Wilmington. 
Courtney,  F.,  Wilmington. 
Grant,  Henry.  Wilmington. 
Hamman,  Henry,  Wilmington. 


McCron,  Robert,  Thompsonville. 
Pierson,  A.  N.,  Cromwell. 
Reck,   John,   Bridgeport. 
Spalding,  John,  New  London. 
Whiting,  A.,  Franklin  ave.,  Hart- 
ford. 


DISTRICT    OP 
J.  G.  Freeman,  Washi 

Adams,  W.  W.,  335  Mississippi  ave., 
Washington. 

Ballnrt',  Rol)ert,  Washington. 

Durfee,  Benjamin,  Wasliington. 

Evans,  F.  M.,  Wasliington. 

Field,  Geo.,  P.  U.   Box  f.l'.l,  Wash- 
ington. 

Field,  Thos.,  P.  0    Box  i)V.),  Wash- 
ington. 

Freeman,  J.  R  ,  i:5th  and  E  streets, 
Wasliington. 

Gude,  Adolfiis.   Wasliington. 

Hale,  C.  F.,  7 ID    lllli  street,  Wash- 
ington. 


Vice-  President. 
Hargardine,  R.  W.,  Felton. 
Hayden,  M.  F.,  Wilmington. 
Lippiiicott,  B.  F.,  Middletown. 
Sparks,  Chas.  E.,  Wilmington. 
Stewart,  John,  Wilmington. 

COLUMBIA, 
ngton,  Vice-President. 

McMahon.  James,  Washington. 

Ptister,  Henry,  Executive  JVIansion, 
Wasliington. 

Pollock,  Geo'rge,  249  Centre  Market, 
Washington. 

Saul,  Jolm,"  (;2I   7th  street,  Wash- 
ington. 

Schmidt,    Louis,    317    12th    street, 
Wasiiiiigion.  . 

Smith,  W.  11.,  Washington. 

Stiider.  Nicholas,  Washington. 

Watt,  James  A.,  Washington. 
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FLORIDA. 
O.  P.  Rooks,  Ganlcnia,    Vice- President. 
HuiTV,  Echv.,   Delaiul.  |      Kooks,  ().  P.,  Ganlenia. 

GEORGIA. 
Ed.  Waciiexdorff,  Atlanta,    Vice-President. 


Kreslin.s:,  G.,  SavaniuiJu 
Meyer,  F.  E.,  Savan«ah. 
Oelscbig',  A.  C,  Sarannah. 


Smith,  A.  W.,  Amerious. 
Wachendorff,  Ed.,  Atlanta. 


ILLINOIS. 


John  S.  Forstbk,  Evanston,  and  H.  L. 
Ander^son,    H.    H.,     II.")    Dearborn 

street,  Chicaiio. 
Authon.v,  J.  T.,  3425  Prairie  avenue, 

Chicago. 
Apph'ton,  Thos..  Lake  Forest. 
Austin,  Ed.,  Etfiniiham. 
Balmer.  Adam.  Danville. 
Benthey,   Frank   F.,     175   Wabash 

avenue,  Chicai^o. 
Bittou.  li.  C.,  Lake  Forest. 
Blish,    F.    D.,   507     Maple     street, 

Englewood, 
Brown,  A.   C,  527   Walnut   street, 

Springfield. 
Brown.  H  ,  Springfield. 
Buckbee,  H.  W.,  Kockford. 
Buettner,  Emile,  Chic  igo. 
Calvert,  E.  S.,  Lake  Forest. 
Calvert,  F.,  Lake  Forest. 
Canfield,  A.  C,  Springfield. 
Carter,  M. ,  Oak  Park 
Carter,  Theodore,  Lake  View. 
Clack,  Sidney,  Lake  Forest. 
Cole,  Joseph,  Peoria 
Cole,  J.  M.,  Peoria. 
Cole,  Nelson,  Peoria. 
Collins,  Harry  A.,  Havana. 
Craig,  J   C,  QC-,  Washington  street, 

Chicago. 
Cui'ran,  Jos.,  Wabash  ave.,  Chicago. 
Devine,  Peter,  387  So.  Canal  street, 

Chicago. 
Dewar,  M.,  Lake  Forest. 
Donovan,  R.  J.,  Havelock. 
Fisk,    C.    H.,    42   La   Salle   street, 

Chicago. 
Forster,  John  S.,  Evanston,  Cook  Co. 
Franks,  Thos.,  Champaign. 
Fuller,  D.  B.,  3825   Cottage  Grove 

avenue.  Clii(  ago. 
Gallaglier,  M.  F.,  163  Wabash  ave., 

Chicago. 
Gardner,  A.  W.,  Freeport. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  Hinsdale. 
Gentemann.  C.  F.  W.,  Quincy. 
Genteniann,  Wm.,  Quincy. 
Gee,  John  R.,  Blooniington. 
Giddiugs.  A..  Danville. 


Phioi.ps,  Springfield,  Vice-Presidents . 
Goode,  John,  Hyde  Park. 
Grant,  G    L.,    54  La   Salle  street, 

Chicago. 
Greenburg,  H.  N.,  250  W.  IMadisou 

street,  Chicago. 
Gurke,  Otto,    Douglas    Park,  Chi- 
cago. 
Guy.  E.  W.,  Belleville. 
Hammes,  Henry,  325  Division  st., 

Chicago. 
Hauswirth,  Ph.  J.,  Ifi7  Wabash  ave., 

Chicago. 
Hartwig,    Chas.,   Wright's    Grove, 

Chicago. 
Hatfield,  Arthur,  Chicago. 
Hatfield,  Louis,  corner  Green  street, 

Cliicago. 
Hay,  Chas.  E.,  Springfield. 
Heffron,  D.  S.,  Washington  Heights. 
Heflfron.W.  S., Washington  Heights. 
Heinl,  Jos.,  Jacksonville. 
Held,   Chas.,   DfiS   Seymour  street, 

Chiciigo. 
Hild,  Geo.,  L:tke  Forest. 
Hobbs,  Jos.,  Evanston. 
Holmes,  Thos.,  Wheaton. 
Hopkins,  Thos.,  3759  Cottage  Grove 

ave..  Chicago. 
Howe,  Timothy,  Lake  Forest. 
Hoyt,  W.  M.,   173  Wabash  avenue, 

Chicago. 
Hughes.  H   R.,  GOO  Van  Buren  st., 

Chicago. 
Kanst,  Fred.,  Hyde  Park. 
Keenan,  T.  F.,  42  La  Salle  street, 

Chicago. 
King,  F.  J.,  Ottawa.    . 
King,  Jas.,  170  Lake  street,  Chicago. 
Kirchgraber,  J.,  Kankakee 
Kirchgraber,  John,  Mattoon. 
KreitUng,  Walter, 230  Wabash  ave., 

Chicago. 
Kropf,  Joiin,  Collinsville. 
Kuhl,  Geo.  A.,  328  Court  st.,  Pekin. 
Kennicott,   F.,  27  Washington  st., 

Chicago. 
Lane,  John,  4801  Lake  ave.,  Chicago. 
Lau,  Paul  F.,  Turner  Park. 
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ILLINOIS  —  continued. 


Malsh,  M.,  Jr.,  200  HaLstead  street, 

Chicago. 
Master.soTi,  L.,  Lake  Forest. 
McClure,  G.  W.,  Cliarapaign. 
Meehan,  P   H.,  Aurora. 
Merrett,  W.  J.,  Chicago. 
Miller,  E.  J  ,  Downer's  GroA^e. 
Miller,   George,     Wright's    Grove, 

Chicago. 
Murray,  Jas.  C,  Peoria. 
Nelsou,  S.  G.,  505   West    Superior 

street,  Chicago. 
Newett,  Alex.,  Millard  ave.  station, 

Chicago. 
O'Neill.  B.,  Elgii). 
Page,  M.  E.,  173  Wabash  avenue, 

Chicago. 
Paukhurst,  Wm  ,  Dixon. 
Parker,  C.  W.,  408  Superior  street, 

Chicago. 
Pepper,  S.,  Belvidere. 
Phelps,  H.  L.,  Springfield. 
Pillsburj",  I.  L.,  Macomb. 
Ravuolds,  J.  D. ,  Riverside. 
Redelings,  H.  D..  Park  Kidge,  Cook 

county. 
Keissig,  Charles,  107  Wabash  ave., 

Chicago. 
Robinson,  J.  D.,  Bloomingtou. 
Sawyer,  A.  W.,  Sycamore. 


Schalack,  H.,  Elgin. 
■Scott,  D.  W.,  Galena. 

Silliman,  1.  C,  553  West  Madison 
street,  Chicago 

Singler.  N.,  Washington   Heights. 

Soper,  J.  J..  Box  1470,  Rockford. 

Smith,  M.,  Lake  Forest. 

Smith,  W.  L.,  Aurora. 

Stanford,  Joseph,  Wheaton. 
a  r   A.  R.,  Joliet. 

Stroml)ack,    Carl,     Lincoln    Park, 
Chicago. 

Turtle.  Beuj.,  Lake  Forest. 

Van  Dyke,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Shelby ville. 

Vaughau,  J.  C,  42  La  Salle  street, 
Chicago. 

Vibberts,  W.  A.,    157   35th   street, 
Chicaiio. 

Walcott.  S.  A.,  Batavia. 

Wallis,  Thomas,  Havelock. 

Wason,  A.  C.  Danville. 

Weinhoeber,  E.,  417  Elm  st.,  Chi- 
cago. 

White,  Hugh  A.,  Chicago. 

Whittaker,  John.  Lake  Forest. 

Wilkins,    John,    4918     Greenwood 
avenue,  Chicago. 

Williams,  C  O..  ]5atavia. 

Williams,  W.  11.,  Batavia. 


INDIANA. 


J.  D.  Carmody,  Evansv 
Arnett,  M.  W.,  Dunreith. 
Auger,  B.  L.,  Fort  Wayne. 
Bertermann.  Wm.  G.,  Indianapolis. 
Blackman,  Wm.,  Evansville. 
Carmodv,  J.  D..  Evansville. 
Cox,  D."W.,  Crawfordsville. 
Dorner,  Fred.,  Lafayette. 
Doswell.  Geo.  W.,  Fort  Wayne. 
Evans,  A.,  Richmond. 
Frj-er,  Isaac,  Kendallville. 
Gano,  N.  H.,  Richmond. 
Heinl,  J.  G.,  Terre  Haute. 
Heinl,  Lawrence.  Terre  Haute. 
Hilker,  Henry,  124  St.  Joseph  street, 

Indiana  [)ol  is. 
Hill,  E.  Gurnev,  Richmond. 
Humfeld,  S.,  tochran. 
Hunt,  M.  A.,  Terre  Haute. 
Keller,  J.  J.,   Indianapolis. 
Knecht,  F.  J.,  Fort  Wayne. 


,-ille,    Vice-President. 
Langstaft',  AT.,  Indianapolis. 
Larsen.  John,  Indianapolis. 
Marke.v,  W.,  Fort  Wayne. 
Milliken.  A.  M.,  Crown  Point. 
Milhr,  F.  A.,  47  So.  Illinois  street, 

Indianapolis. 
Newby,  Jolm  A.,  Logansport. 
Palmer,  Mrs.  F.  H.,  La  Porte. 
Reeves,  Geo.  F.,  37  Coburu  street, 

Indianapolis. 
Rieman,  Charles,  Indianapolis. 
Shedd,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  Valpariso. 
Teas,  E.  Y.,  Dunreith. 
Troxell.  A.  M  ,  Knightstown. 
Wade,  John  H.,  Evansville. 
Walker,  Herbert  G.,  New  Albany. 
Wiegand,  A.,  7th  and  Illinois  sts., 

Indianapolis. 
Young,  Mrs.  R.  G.,  Michigan  City. 


IOWA. 
C.  Rennison,  Sioux  Citj',    Vice-President. 


Bancroft,  Jos.,  Cedar  Falls. 
Barr,  F.  D.,  Davenport. 
Bentley,  Mrs.  Louisa,  P.  O.  Box  100, 
Dubuque. 


Bills,  F.  L.,  Davenport. 
Casper,  L.  A.,  Council  liluft's. 
Cole,  Hon.  C.  C,  Des  Moines. 
Green,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Davenpmt. 
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Greeu.  W.  W.,  Box  408,  Davenport. 

Harkett,  W.  A.,  Dubuciue. 

Higlej',   Heniy  G.,   41   2iul  street, 

Cedar  Rapids. 
Hoffmeister  Bros  ,  Fort  Madison. 
Kellenberger,  J.  U.,  Fort  Dodge. 
Kemble,  AV.  E.,  Oskaloosa. 


Kramer,  I.  N.,  Marlon. 
Kramer,  Judsou  A.,  Marion. 
Krauz,  Conrad,  Muscatine. 
Laisle,  C,  Keoknlc, 
Reunison.  J.  C,  Sioux  Citj'. 
Temple,  J.  T.,  Davenport. 


KANSAS. 
Paul  M.  Piersox,  Topelva,    Vice-President. 


Bristol,  Miss  Emma  R.,  Topelva. 
Bristol,  Miss  Jennie  A.,  Topelva. 
Buchi,  Johu.  Salina. 
Campbell,    W.    H.,    1600    Dugarre 
avenue,  Wyandotte. 


Kirlvpatricli.  Archi.,  Leavenworth. 
Pierson.  Paul  M.,  Topelva. 
Whitcomb,  A.,  Lawrence. 


KENTUCKY. 
Jacob    Schulz,  Louisville,    Vice-President. 


Nanz,  C.  G. ,  Owensborough. 

Power,  E.,  Frankfort. 

Schulz,  Jacob,  1325,  E.  Broadw^ay, 

Louisville. 
Thompson,  S.  J.,  Louisville. 
Thompson.  Geo.,  261  W.   Jefferson 

street,  Louisville. 
Walker,  Wm. ,  Louisville. 


Bell,  W.  S.,  Lexington. 
Fuller.  W.  0.,  Henderson. 
Fries,  John,  Covington. 
Hamilton,  W.  F.,  Louisville. 
Jackson,  Thos.,  Coviuytou. 
Lauer,  A.,  E.  Broadway,  Louisville. 
Mann.  Wm.,  Louisville. 
Morat,    Francis,    Ormsbj'    avenue, 
Louisville. 

LOUISIANA. 
R.    Maitre,   New  Orleans,    Vice-President. 
Eblen,  Jno  ,  6th  St.,  New  Orleans.        I      Maitre,  R.,  New  Orleans. 
Lucien,  F.,  White  St.,  New  Orleans.      | 

MAINE. 
Jos.  A.  DiRWANGER,   Portland,    Vice-President. 
Dennett.  Miss  N. ,  Brunswick.  I      Roak,  Geo.  M.,  Auburn. 

Dirwanger,  Jos.  A.,  Portland.  | 

MARYLAND. 
William  Eraser,  Baltimore,  Vice-President. 


Burger,  Fred.  G.,  208  Greeumount 

avenue.  Baltimore. 
Campbell,  C.  G..  Pennsylvania  ave. 

Extension,  Baltimore. 
Cook,  John.  74  No.  Charles  street, 

Baltimore. 
Dajiioff,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Hagerstown. 
Diven,  W.  H.,  LRurel. 
Doun,  John,  1st  Toll-gate,  Harford 

road,  Baltimore 
Eichelberger,  Mrs.  H.,  188  Madison 

avenue,  Baltimore. 
Feast,  J.  Ed.,  228  No.  Charles  st.. 

Baltimore. 
Eraser,   William,  1744   Gay   street, 

Baltimore. 
Grant,  Donald  S.,  Govanstown. 
Halliday,  Robert  J..  Pennsylvania 

avenue,  Baltimore. 


Halliday,  W.  J.,  Libeity  road,  Bal- 
timore. 
Harold,  F.  W.,  Salisbury. 
Hei'mann,  Chas.,  Frederick. 
Hess,  C,  Waverly  P.  0.,  Baltimore 

county. 
McCormick,  John,  74  No.  Charles 

street,  Baltimore. 
Millman,  F.  X.,  Green  st.   Station, 

Cumberland. 
Nicholson,  R.  G.,  Chestertown. 
Peutland.  Jas.,  27  No.  Charles  St., 

Baltimore. 
Seiderwitz,  S.  A.,  Annapolis. 
Thomas,  Mary  J.,  83  No.  Charles 

street,  Baltimoi-e. 
Weidey,    John,   902  Madison  ave., 

Baltimore. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
Benjamin  Grey,  Maiden,   Vice-President. 


Adams,  C.   Thompson,  "West  Med- 

way. 
Ball,  Peter,  Maiden. 
Barrett,  E.  C,  Maiden. 
Becker.  Frank,  Cambridge. 
Bock,  W.  A.,  North  Cambridge. 
Breed,  E.  W.,  Clinton. 
Brj'don,  Jas.,  Yarmouthport. 
Cakler,  A.  P.,  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 
Chandler,  G.  F.,  South  Lancaster. 
Cook,  U.  A.,  Shrewsbury. 
Downing,  H.  IL,  Lynn. 
Elliott,  W.  H.,  Brighton. 
Fairbank,  A.  N.,  Webster. 
Fisher,  F.  C,  South  SudlKiry. 
Gale,  W.  F.,  Springfield. 
Gleason,  F.  B.,  Marlboro'. 
Grey,  Benj.,  Maiden. 
Hanimar,  J.  F.,  Hyde  Park. 
Herrick,  N.  J.,  Springfield. 
Hews,  A.  H.,  North  Cambridge. 
Linnell,  J.  AV.,  1-i  Chapman  place, 

Boston. 
Mathieson,  Fred.  E.,  Watertown. 
McCarthy,  N.  F.,  G3  Bromfleld  St., 

Boston. 


Meade.  Thos.  H. ,  Dorchester. 

Montgomery,  Alex.,  Natick. 

*  Moore,  J.  B.,  Concord. 

Morse,  H.  B.,  Natick. 

Mullen,  Geo.,   17   Chapman  street, 

Boston. 
"O'Brien,  Jas.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Palmer,  Fred.,  Brookline. 
Parker,  G.  A.,  Halifax. 
Parker,  Geo.  L.,  Dorchester. 
Patten,  Marcellus  A.,  Lowell. 
Shaw,  E.  D.,  Holyoke. 
Sheppard,  E.,  Lowell. 
Stewart,  Wm.  J.,  67  Bromfleld  st., 

Boston. 
Sully,  Geo.  H.,  Springfield. 
Tailby,  Jos.,  Wellesley. 
Temple,  F.  L.,  Somerville. 
Ward,  J.  M.,  Peabodv. 
Welch,  P.,  1G.5  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
Wight,  L.,  Framingham. 
White,  John,  8  Seaver  place,  Boston. 
White,  John,  Pittsfield. 
Wood,  W.  K.,  West  Newton. 
Zirngiebel,  D.,  Needham. 


MICHIGAN. 
Stephen  Taplin,    Detroit,.  Vice-President. 


Arnold,  Mrs.  E.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Bailey,  L.  H.,  Agricultural  College. 
Bochove,  G.,  Kalamazoo. 
Boehme,  A.,  45  Fountain  St.,  Battle 

Creek. 
Brown,  Alex.,  Jackson. 
Brown,  A.  D.,  St.  Joseph. 
Chapman,  F.  A.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Cole.  Levant.  Kalamazoo. 
Clay,M.  L    VV.,  Benton  Harbor. 
Crabbe,  Geo.  F.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Dunkley,  Jos.,  Kalamazoo. 
Hancock,  Jas.,  Grand  Haven. 
Hovey,  J.  Albeit,  Grand  Rapids. 
Hughes,  W.,  Hillsdale. 
Jones,  D.  C,  220  Woodward  ave., 

Detroit. 


Mann,  Harry,  Lansing. 
McCrea,  J.  W.,  Battle  Creek. 
Renwick,  T.  R.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Shepherd,  Fred.,  416  State  street, 

Jackson. 
Smith,  Henry,  Grand  Rapids. 
Smith,  Elmer  D.,  Adrian. 
Smith,  D.  P.,  Flint. 
Sullivan,  J.  F.,  985  Gratiot  avenue, 

Detroit. 
Taplin,  Stephen,  30  W.  Fort  street, 

Detroit. 
Taplin,  Miss  Emily,  .30  W.  Fort  St., 

Detroit. 
Verburg,  S.,  Jackson. 


MINNESOTA. 
Aug.  S.  Swansen,    St.  Paul,    Vice-President. 


Beales,  E.  V.,  Cedar  and  2nd  street, 
St.  Paul. 

Blum,  Edw.,  St.  Paul. 

Bunde,  A.  H.,  St.  Paul. 

Bundy,  H.  W.,  St   Paul. 

Edlefsen,  Louis,  St.  Paul. 

Keiper,  Chas.,  St.  Paul. 

Malinquist,  G.,  Minneapolis. 

May,  L.  L.,  St.  Paul. 

Mendenhall,  R.  J.,  Miimeapolis. 

Mendenhall,  Mrs.  Abbie  G.,  Minne- 
apolis. 


Nordquist,  E.  A  ,  Oakland  Ceme- 
tery, St.  Paul. 

Powell,  Mrs.  M.  E..  St.  Peter. 

Smith,  C.  A  ,  Minneapolis. 

Smith,  W.  E.,  Winona. 

Swansen,  Aug.  S.,  St.  Paul. 

Vanzese,  Ernest,  Ryan  Hotel,  St. 
Paul. 

VVessling,  Richard,  409  Nicollet 
ave.,  Minneapolis. 

Wunder,  John,  Winona. 


*  Deceased. 
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MISSOURI. 
Luther  Armstrong,  Kirkwood,    Vice-President. 


Armstroug,  Luther,  Kirkwood. 
Berdan,  A.,  2724  No.   Grand  ave., 

St.  Louis. 
Brown,  D.  S.,  2311  So.  13th  street, 

St.  Louis. 
Brown,  R.  S.,  Box  99,  Kansas  City. 
Connon,  Charles,  2742  Olive  street, 

St.  Louis. 
Davidson,  Jas  ,  718    Olive    street, 

St.  Louis. 
Egeling,  Mrs.    E.    G.,    1G53   Grand 

avenue,  St.   Louis. 
Ellison,  W.,  2602  Olive  street,  St. 

Louis. 
Griftetli,  N.  S.,  Independence. 
Jordan,  J.  M.,  706  Olive  street,  St. 

Louis. 
Juengel,   Chas.   A..  18-13    So.   Linn 

street,  St.  Louis. 
Kellogg,  Geo.  M.,  Pleasant  Hill. 
Kehrraann,    S.,  Jr.,  21   So.  Broad- 

^vay,  St.  Louis. 


Kuehn,  C.  A.,  1432  Morgan  street, 

St.  Louis. 
Michel,    Henry,   718    Olive    street, 

St.  Louis. 
Mclntire,  J.  W.,  Fulton. 
Nielson,  Hans,  St.  Joseph. 
North,  Jos.  W.,  Kennwick. 
Pape,   Wm.,  Pennsylvania  avenue, 

St.  Louis. 
Rieman,  H.  H.,  621  Olive  street,  St. 

Louis. 
Sanders,  C.   C,   1214  Olive  street, 

St.  Louis. 
Schray,    Wm.,    4104    Pennsylvania 

avenne,  St.  Louis 
Tesson,  R.  F.,  St.  Louis. 
Waldbart,  Alex.,  3538  Chestnut  st., 

St.  Louis. 
Young,  W.  C,  St.  Louis. 
Young,  Jas.,  1406  Olive  street,   St. 

Louis. 


Lepin,  Mrs.  N.,  Hastings. 


NEBRASKA. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 


C.  W.  HoiTT,  Nashua,    Vice-President. 


Burlinsame,  Wm.,  Exeter. 
Buxton.  Geo,  E.,  70  Vine  st.,  Nashua. 
Buxton,   Mrs.   M.  R.,   70  Vine  St., 
Nasliua. 


Cragg,  Arthur  H.,  Stratham. 
Fowler,  A.  B. ,  Exeter. 
Hoitt,  C.  W.,  Nashua. 


NEW   JERSEY. 


Ernst  Asmus,  W.  Hoboken,  and 
Asmus,  Ernst,  "West  Hoboken. 
Asmus,  Rudolph,  New  Durham. 
Binstead,  Geo.  W.,  Summit. 
Bishop,  Wm.  R.,  Burlington. 
Boch,  Jerome,  Burlington. 
Bridgeman.  Tlios.,  Ramsey's. 
Butler,  C,  Summit. 
Carre,  W.  P.,  Mantua. 
Chew,  Clias.  W.,  Glassboro'. 
Chinnick,  W.  J.,  Trenton. 
Collins,  Lew.,  Bordentown. 
Cook,  John  A.,  Beverly. 
Co.sgrove,  Frank,  Madison. 
Dahl,  Carl,  Mount  Holly. 
Deuman,  L.  S.,  Summit. 
Edwards,  Tho  ,  Bridgeton. 
Esler,  John  G. ,  Saddle  River. 
Esler,  A.,  Saddle  River. 
Field,  E.  T.,  Middletown. 
Gardiner,  J.  G.,  Jobstown. 
Gates,  Geo.,  Summit. 
Gates,  Nicholas,  Summit. 
Goble,  Frank  C,  Verona. 


Henry  J.  McGall,  Orange,  Vice-Presidents. 
Goode,  Jas.,  Summit. 
Hancock,  L.  R.,  Burlington. 
Hicks,  J.  M.,  Summit. 
Jones,  Thos.,  Short  Hills. 
Lukens,  J.  H.,  Burlington. 
Marple,  C.  C,  .524  Market  st., Camden. 
May,  J.  N  ,   Summit. 
McDonald,  Robert.  Summit. 
McGall,  Henry  J.,  Orange. 
McMahon,  F.,  Seabright. 
Miller,  John,  West  Hoboken. 
Moore,  Frank  L.,  Chatham. 
Monahan,  Jas.,  Madison. 
Nash,  S.  C,  Clifton. 
O'Neil,  Thos.,  Long  Branch. 
Pierson,   John.   98    Storm   avenue, 

Jersey  City. 
Reid,  John,  Bergen  avenue,  Jersey 

City. 
Roehrs,  Julius,  Box  174,  Rutherford. 
Schmidt,  P.    A.,    West   End,    Long 

Branch. 
Schufelt,  R.  C,  Chatham. 
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Sclniltz,  A.,  Phillipsburg. 
Schweinhagen,  A.,  557  Chestnut  st., 

Camden. 
Sturtevant,  E.  D.,  Bordentown. 
Taplin,  Jas.,  May  wood. 


Thurston,  W.  J.,  Ramsey's. 
Towell,  Jos..  Paterson. 
Turnley,  C.  William,  Camden. 
Ward,  P.  J.,  Bloomfleld. 
Witheridge,  Chas.,  Newark. 


NEW  YORK. 
Wm.  Elliott,  New  York,  and  D.  B.  Long,  Buffalo,    Vice-Presidents. 


Allen,  C.  L.,  Garden  City. 

Allen,  R.  W.,  Hudson. 

Allen,   W.    S.,  36  East  23d   street, 

New  York. 
Anderson,  Chas.,  Flushing. 
Belding,  Geo.  S.,  Middletown. 
Benedict,  Geo.  H.,  Utica. 
Bennett,  A.  W.,  Flatbush. 
Bennett,  G.  W.,  Flatbush. 
Benz,  Albert,  Douglastou. 
Bergen,  F.   W.,  lf4  Chambers  st. , 

New  York. 
Bergmann,  G.,  Lincoln  road,  Flat- 
bush. 
Buchanan,  Isaac,  407  5th  avenue, 

New  York. 
Burke,  F.  H.,  Long  Island  City. 
Bussard,    Henry,  248  Main   street, 

Yonkers. 
Childs,  J.  L.,  Queens. 
Colton,  Geo   T.  N.,  697  Broadway, 

New  York. 
Cosgrove,  Jas..  Sparkill. 
Crosman  Brothers,  Rochester. 
Crowe,  Peter,  Utica. 
Dean,  Jas.,  Bay  Ridge. 
Denis,  Miss  Lizzie  F.,  Kinderhook. 
Dingwall,    John,    1020    Broadway, 

Albany. 
Dow,  A.   L.,   114  Chambers  street. 

New  York. 
Elliott,  Wm.,  54  Dey  st.  New  York. 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester. 
Falconer,  Wm.,  Glen  Cove. 
Ferris,  J    D.,  120  Liberty   street, 

New  York. 
Fish,  J   G.,  Whitney's  Point. 
Giddings,  E.  M.,  Corfu. 
Gordon,  Fred.,  26  Broad  street.  New 

York. 
Gross,  Geo.,  17  So.  William  street, 

New  York. 
Hall,  W.  W.,  New  York. 
Hallock,  E.  v..  Queens. 
Hamilton,  F  ,  290  Bay  st.,  Stapleton. 
Hammond,   Jas.   H.,'51   West  30th 

street.  New  York. 
Hart,  Jas.,   117  West  30th  street, 

New  Yoi'k. 
Henderson,  Chas.,  35  and  37  Cort- 
land street.  New  York. 


Henderson,  Peter,  35  and  37  Cort- 
land street.  New  York. 
Henderson,  John,  Flushing. 
Hendrick,  Jas.,  Albany. 
Henshaw,   Samuel,  New  Brighton, 

Long  Island. 
Hermann.  A.,  413  East  34th  street, 

New  York. 
Hittman,  Peter  B.,  Box  85e,  New 

York. 
Holley,  E.,  Hudson. 
Horan.  E.  C,  905  Broadway,   New 

York. 
Howland,  T.  A.,  18  Broadway,  New 

York. 
Hunter,  Frank  D.,  51  West  30th  st., 

New  York. 
Jansen,  Ed.,  124  West  19th  street, 

New  York. 
Jenkins,  F.  B.,  Rochester. 
Joosten,  C.  H  ,  3  Coenties  slip.  New 

York. 
Jones,  John.  Buffalo. 
Kadletz,  J  ,  Stapleton. 
Keller,  J   M.,  Bay  Ridge. 
Keller,  John  B.,  Rochester. 
Kellar,  Sam'l,  122  West  25th  street. 

New  York. 
Keelar,  L.  J.,  Rochester. 
Kelsey,  F.  W.,  208  Broadway,  New 

York. 
Krick,  Geo.  M.,  Queens. 
Krick,    W.    C,    1107   Broadway, 

Brooklj'n. 
Krombach,  Chas.,  181  25th  street, 

Brooklyn. 
Lawrence,  R.  F.,  Buffalo. 
Leonard,  Jo.s.  H.,  lona. 
Leonard,  Jas.  L.,  lona. 
Long,  D.  B.,  457  Main  st.,  Buffalo. 
Lord,  F.  A.,  Irvingtou. 
Lorenze.  Geo.,  Astoria. 
Marc,  Chas.  J.,  Woodside. 
Mathews,  W.,  Utica. 
McAllister,   F.  E.,  22  Dey   street, 

New  York. 
McConnell,    Alex.,    729    6th    ave., 

New  York. 
Mensing,  C.  J.  S.,  Rochester. 
Meissner,  Bruno,  Flatl)us]i. 
Messeburg,  Gus.,  Flatbu.sh. 
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Messeburc,  Gustave.  Jr.,  Flatbush. 
Miller,  E.^S.,  Wadv  Kun. 
Mills,  M   H.,  Binghamton. 
Morgan,  Jas..  Box  '2'?>,  Auburn. 
Nellis,  A.  C,   64:   Cortland   street, 

New  York. 
Newton,  H.  G.,  Nyack. 
Nilson,   William,  Woodlawn,  New 

York. 
Nutt,  S.  A.,  224  West  41st  street, 

New  York. 
Parsons,  Edw.  W. ,  West  Chester. 
Peck,  John  B.,  Kj'e. 
Penman,  J   Arnot,  New  York, 
Perkins,  J.  J.,  57  West  26th  street. 

New  York. 
Pickle,  Samuel,    124   South  street, 

New  York. 
Pierson,  F.  E.,  Tarry  town. 
Plenty,  Jos.,  144  Pearl  street.  New 

York. 
Qainlan,  P.  R.,  Syracuse. 
Koehrs,  Theo.,  153  West  31st  street, 

New  York. 
Rolker,  Jos.  E.,  44  Dey  street,  New 

York. 
Rose  Manuf'g  Co.,  17  Williams  st.. 

New  York. 
Salter,  A.  H.,  Rochester. 
Salter,  R.  J.,  Rochester. 
Savage,  Geo.,  49  Bronson  avenue, 

Rochester. 
Schlegel,  Fred.,  Rochester. 
Schuster,    Mrs.,    Herkimer    street, 

Brooklyn. 
Schultheis,'T.,  College  Point. 
Scollay,  John  A.,  74  Myrtle  avenue, 

Broc>klvu. 
Scollay.  U.'G.,  Brooklyn. 


Scott,  Wm.,  582  Main  st.,  Buffalo. 

Siebrecht,  Louis,  Queens. 

Siebrecht,  H.  A.,  New  Rochelle. 

Siebrecht,  W.  H.,  Astoria. 

Shelly,  J.  P.,  Tuckahoe. 

Smith,  John,  Bayside. 

Steffens,  N.,  335  East  21st  street, 

New  York. 
Stetson,  Geo.  T.,  Port  Jervis. 
Smith,  H.  M.,  66    Cortland  street, 

New  York. 
Tait,  Thos.,  Port  Richmond. 
Taylor.  J.  H.,  Bayside. 
Terwilliger,  S.  F.,  Saratoga  Springs. 
Thirlmann,  Fred.,  189  Gi'aham  ave., 

Brooklyn. 
Thommon,  Gustave,  462  10th  ave., 

New  York. 
Thorpe,  John,  New  Rochelle. 
Townseiid,    B.    C,    100  Broadway, 

New  York 
Vick,  E.  v.,  Rochester. 
Vick,  Frank  H.,  Rochester. 
Wadley,  A.,  409  5th  avenue,  New 

York. 
Waggoner,  R.  H.,  40  Vesey  street. 

New  York. 
Wall,  H.  M.,  193  West  street,  New 

York. 
Weathered,  C.  B.,  46  Marion  street, 

New  York. 
Weimar,  E.  W.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Whittle,  Alfred   E.,56  North  Pearl 

street,  A  bany. 
Wilson,  W.  C,  Astoria. 
Wood,  I.  C,  Fishkill. 
Wood,  L.  S.,  Fishkill. 
Young,   Thos.,    Jr.,    20  West   24th 

street,  New  York. 


NORTH    CAROLINA. 
Jas.  M.  Lamb,  Fayetteville,    Vice-President. 
♦Lamb,  Geo.  P.,  Wilmington.  I      Steinmetz,  H.,  Raleigh. 

Lamb,  Jas.  M.,  Fayetteville.  | 

OHIO. 

Robert  George,  Painesville,  and  J.  H.  Peterson,  Cincinnati,  Vice-Presidents. 


Bahls,  John,  273   St.  Clair  street, 

Cleveland. 
Behreus,  H.,  Middletown. 
Bolia,  Wm.,  1047  Colerain  avenue, 

Cincinnati. 
*Bonner,  E.,  Xenia. 
Bonsall,  Jos.  E.,  Salem. 
Brosius,  A.  D.,  Wooster. 
Brown,  Chas  ,  Canton. 
Caldwell,  Thos.,  197  West  4th  st., 

Cincinnati. 


Campbell,  E.  L.   G..  275  Jennings 

avenue,  Cleveland. 
Congdon,  A.  R.,  Oberlin. 
Corbett,  Geo.,  College  Hill. 
Crilchell,  B.  P.,  197   West  4th  St., 

Cincinnati. 
Dilger,  Wm.,  Sandusky. 
Eadie,  Andrew,  Cleveland. 
Ellison,  Edw.,  Clifton,  Cincinnati. 
Evans,  Maurice,  Columbus. 
Fisher,  Jacob,  Toledo. 


♦Deceased. 
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Fryer,  E.,  Delavvaro. 

Gasser,  J.  M.,  101  Euclid  ave., 
Cleveland. 

George,  Robert,  PainesAille. 

Glens,  Jos  .  Cumraingsville. 

Glinns,  Henry,  639  Vine  street, 
Cincinnati. 

Graham,  Adam,  Cleveland. 

Hart,  H.  A.,  West  Cleveland. 

Harrison,  Bert.  T.,  Painesville. 

Harrison,  J   J.,  Painesville. 

Heinl,  Geo   A.,  Toledo. 

Hellentlial.  John  R.,  4  Moler  street, 
Columbus. 

Plippard,  E  ,  Youngstown. 

Hunstman,  F.  M.,"l66  Walnut  st  , 
Cincinnati. 

Huscroft,  W.  G..  4th  and  Market 
streets,  Steubenville. 

Imlay,  John  D.,  Zane.'^ville. 

Jackson.  S.  S    Cincinnati. 

James,  A.  C,  Mount  Healthy. 

Jaynes,  Henry  C,  84  Euclid  ave., 
Cleveland. 

Joseph,  Miss  Rosa.  Pataskala. 

Kayst^r,  Karl,  Newbury. 

Koethen.  E.  L.,  ZanesVille. 

Kramer,  L.  R.,  Wooster 

Lamborn   Leroy  L.,  Alliance. 

Leitch,  Wm.,  Cleveland. 

Lodder,  F..   Hamilton. 

Lodder,  John.  Hamilton. 

Lomerson,  Frank,  Box  302,  Colum- 
bus. 

McCnllough,  Albert.  134  Walnut  St., 
Cincinnati. 

McFadden,  F.  T.,  Rose  Bank,  Sta- 
tion K.,  Cincinnati. 

McKiniiey.  W.  H.,  187  &  189  West 
4th  street,  Cincinnati. 

McManus,  John,  275  Jennings  ave., 
Cleveland. 

Miller,  Mrs.  E.,  Ironton. 

Milton,  Manstield,  Youngstown. 


Mitchell,  C.  L.,  Box  188,  Cincinnati. 

Murphy.  C.  H  ,  Urbana. 

Murphy,  John  C,  Urbana. 

Murphy,  Roger,  Urbana. 

Murphy,  R.  J.,   Beechwood. 

Nolan,  W.  C.,  Myrtle  avenue,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Paddock,  E.  J.,  Cleveland. 

Penney,  John  M. ,  Newark. 

Pentland,  Francis,  Lockland. 

Perkins,  L   A.,  Kinsman. 

Peterson.  J    H.,   195  West  4th  ,st., 
Cincinnati. 

Pickett.  O.  R..  Fremont. 

Pierce,  L.  B.,  Tallniadge. 

Reeser,  C.  A.,  SpringHeld. 

Ritter,  Herman,  Dayton. 

Romans,  J.  B.,  Columbus. 

Schaefer,    R.,    North     Fairmount, 
Cincinnati. 

Schlacter,  H.,  Winton  Place. 

Schmitt,  A.,  Glenville. 

Schramm,  B.,  Toledo. 

Smith,  H.  P..  Piqua. 

Stearns,  A.  M.,  Lockland. 

Stephens,  S.  F.,  Box  202,  Columbus. 

Suder,  Mrs.  E.,  181  Summit  street, 
Toledo. 

Sunderbruch.  H.  L.,  200\  West  4th 
street,  Cincinnati. 

Swaby,  R.  W.,  Xenia. 

Thirkeldson,  P.  H.,  Ironton. 

Underwood,  J.  N.,  Cheviot. 

Walz,  Fred.  S.,  Cumminsville,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

W.iceler,  H.  M.,  Perry. 

White,  Miss  Annie,  Salem. 

Wilson,  John,  707   Superior  street, 
Toledo. 

Wilson  John,  College  Hill. 

Wills,  Bert.  T.,  Akron 

Witter.staetter,  Richard,  Sedams 
ville. 


OREGON. 
Perkins,  H.  C. ,  Llewellyn. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
John  Buutox,  Philadelphia,  and  D.  R.  Woods,  New  Brighton,   Vice-Pres'ts. 


Alburger,  E.  T.,  Ridge  avenue  and 

Huntingdon  st.,  Philadelphia. 
Ander,  Jno.  E.,  Doyl;stown. 
Anderson,    Geo.,    52nd   .street   and 

Darby  road,  Philadelphia. 
Bader,  John,  Alleghenv. 
Ball,  Chas.  D.,   Holniesburg. 
Baker,  W.  J.,   Holland  Plaice,  10th 

Parish,  Philadelphia. 
Ballantine,  J.   D.,  714  South  11th 

street,  Philadelphia. 


Banyard,  Edw.,  30th  and  Ridge  ave., 

Philadelphia. 
Battles,  H.  H.,  Philadelphia. 
Bayersdorfer.  M.  M.,  5(5  North  4th 

street,  Philadelphia. 
Beam,  David,  3311  Wallace  street, 

Philadelpliia. 
Becker,  .Tacob.  .''2d  and  Market  sts., 

Philadelphia. 
Beckert,  Theo.  F.,  Allegheny. 
Bell,  W.  T.,  Franklin. 
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Bender,  Geo.  J.,  Le\visbiir<;. 
Bilger,   W.   A.,  5670   Germantown 

avenue,  Philadelphia. 
Bissett,  Annie  A.,  333  Tasker  St., 

Philadelphia. 
Blanc,  A.,  Philadelphia. 
Bogan,  John,  .")4th  street  and  Darby 

road,  Philadelphia. 
Brecherain,  W.  L.,  93r,   South  2nd 

street,  Philadelphia. 
Burki,  Fred.,  Allegheny. 
Burki,  Fred,  Robella. 
Burpee,  W.  Atlee,  5th  and  Willow 

street,  Philadelphia. 
Burton,  John,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila- 
delphia. 
Butz,  Wm.  T.,  New  Castle. 
Campbell,   Jos.    H  ,   3601    German- 
town  avenue,  Philadelphia. 
Cartledije,  A.  B.,  Philadelphia. 
Cartledge,  Thos.,  1514  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 
Cassell.  J.  C,  1207  Columbia  ave., 

Philadelphia. 
Chaapel,  Harrv,  Williamsport. 
Childs,  Thos.  H.,  725  Filbert  street, 

Philadelphia. 
Clark,  G.  R.,  Scranton. 
Cliffe,   David,   Johnson   and    Main 

streets,  West  Germantown. 
Cochrane,  Wm.,   211   Price   street, 

Germantown. 
Coles,  W.  W.,  Lansdowne. 
Colfesh.   J.    W  ,    53(1    street    and 

Darby  road,  Philadelphia. 
Colton,  E.   B.,   10th  and   Chestnut 

sts.,  Philadelphia. 
Connell,  Benj.,  West  Grove. 
Connelly,  J.  J.,  Bryn  Maur. 
Connor'  D.  T  ,  Chester. 
Copper.  John  C,  Newtown. 
Cox.  Geo.  H  ,  122  North  Main   St., 

Towanda 
Craig,  Rob't,  49th  and  Market  sts., 

Philadelphia. 
Crall.  Chas.  S  ,  Monongahela. 
Crawford,  W.   N..   106   South  16th 

street,  Philadelphia. 
Crawford.  Robert,  Jr..   235   South 

11th  street,  Philadelphia. 
Curwen,   John,    Jr.,    Villa    Nova, 

Philadelphia. 
Curtiu,  D.,  20th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Dewitt,  Tho.s.,  Bristol. 
Dick,  John.  Jr..  273  South  11th  st  , 

Philadelphia. 
Dillon,  J.  L.,  Bloomsburg. 
Dorr^nce,  B.  F..  AV^ilkes  Barre. 
Downs,  Alex.,  Philadelphia. 
Dreer.  Wm.   F. ,    Che.  tnut    street, 

Philadelphia. 
Edwards.  0    R.,  1029  Chestnut  st., 

Philadelphia. 


Edwards,  W.  L.,  Moore's  P.  O, 

Eisele,  C,  11th  and  Jefterson  sts, 
Philadelphia. 

Eisele,  J.  D.,  714  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Eldridge,  W.  M.,  Wilkes  Barre. 

Elliott,  B.  A.,  54  6th  street,  Pitts- 
burg. 

Engler,  Henry,  47th  street  and  Lan- 
caster ave.,  Philadelphia. 

Evans,  Chas.  F.,  Philadelphia. 

Evans,  Geo.  C  ,  Rowlandville,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Fancourt,  Geo.  E.,  Wilkes  Barre. 

Fancourt,  W.  F  ,  34th  street  and 
Ridge  avenue,  Philadelphia. 

Farson,  D  D.  L.,  50th  street  and 
Westminster  ave  ,  Philadelphia. 

Ferguson,  J.  B.,  Pittsburg. 

Fergusson,  Miss  A  ,  Ridge  and 
Lehigh  avenue,  Philadelphia. 

Fergusson.  T.  M  ,  Ridge  avenue, 
Philadelphia. 

Fergusson,  Rob't,  Philadelphia. 

Finlay,  J.  G.,  1020  Arch  st.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Fitzgerald,  Wm.  J.,  Bryn  Maur. 

Fouids.  Thos.,  Hoyt. 

Frederick,  Wm.,  jVnkintown. 

Fries,  J.  A.,  Bethlehem. 

Garrow,  Harry  S.,  65  Washington 
avenue,  Pittsburg. 

Gebhard,  Wm.,  Germantown. 

George,  Jas.,  Pittsburg. 

Geig.r,  H  C  ,  614  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia 

German,  Edw.,  Altoona. 

Giles,  John  H.,  37  North  10th  st., 
Reading. 

Graham,  Hugh,  17th  and  Thomp- 
son streets.  Philadelphia. 

Graham,  Wm  ,  Philadelphia. 

Grigg,  C.  H.,  1204  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Hacker,  Wm.,  233  South  4th  St., 
Philadelphia 

Haenze,  C.  A  ,  Philadelphia. 

Hahman.  F.,  Harrowgate  lane,  Phila- 
delphia 

Haubert,  John,  Belmont,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Hanson,  Wm.  H.,  1731  Filbert  st., 
Philadelphia. 

Harris,  W.  K. ,  5.Tth  st.  and  Darby 
road,  Ph  ladelphia. 

Heacock.  Jos..  Jenkintown. 

Heron,  Richard,  1735  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia. 

Herr,  Albert  M.,  Box  338,  Lancaster. 

Hlllborn,  W.  T  ,  Box  300,  Newtowu. 

HofTmeister.  C,  Jumonville. 

Ho>kin,  Geo   H.,  Reading. 

Hughes,  J.  M.,  Bryu  Maur. 
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Hunter,  Frank  C,  5550  Lansdowne 
avenue,  Philadelphia. 

Hutton,  Jas.,  Lower  Roxborough, 
Philadelphia. 

James.  H.  Q  ,  Altoona. 

Jennings,  C  W.,  Olney,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Jennings,  J.  W.,  Oluey,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Joyce,  Wra.,  128  South  11th  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Jones,  A.  E..  Sth  and  Arch  streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Kahlert,  C.  W.,  1514  Chestnut  st., 
Philadelphia. 

Kaufimann,  Ernst,  -ith  and  Race 
streets,  Philadelphia. 

Kemp.  John  G.,  Asylum  road,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Kif t.  Jos  ,  Westchester. 

Kift,  Rob't,  1721  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Kirchner,  Conrad,  21st  street  and 
Allegheny  ave. ,  Philadelphia 

Koehler,  Julius,  Frankford,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Koehler,  Wm.  H.,  4000  German- 
town  avenue,  Nicetown. 

Krayer,  J.  E.,  Media. 

Krebs,  F.  S.,  543  Belgrade  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Kreinberg,  0.  R.,  Box  294,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Krueger,  Aug.,  Meadville. 

Krustler,  Wm.,  Pittsburg. 

La  Roche,  M.  F.,  13th  and  Chestnut 
streets,  Philadelphia. 

Lamb.  Chas.  P.,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Philadelphia. 

Landers,  L. ,  Lancaster. 

Leahy,  G.  H  ,  West  Grove. 

Lutz,  Aug.,  311  North  32d  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Longshore,  Frank  H. ,  Newtown. 

Lonsdale,  Edwin,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia 

Lucking,  Mrs.  Kate  E.,  700  North 
5th  street,  Philadelphia. 

Mack,  Chris  ,  .S21  South  20th  st., 
Philadelphia. 

Mackin,  E.,  Paschalville,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mackenzie,  C.  R.,  9th  and  Chestnut 
streets,  Philadelphia. 

Marschuetz,  Jos.,  25  North  4th  st., 
Philadelphia. 

Marvin  &  Nagle,  387  South  Main 
street,  Wilkes  Barre. 

Maule,  Wm.  H.,  1711  Filbert  st., 
Philadelphia. 

Mayberry,  Thos.,  Pittsburg. 

McCarthy,  T.  J.,  Laurel  Hill,  Phila- 
delphia. 


McFarland,  J.  Horace,  Harrisburg. 
McClintock,  L.  E.,  Harrisburg. 
McMurray,  Jas.,    1502   Master  st., 

Philadelphia. 
Mead,  D.  M.,  14  South  Wells  street, 

Wilkes  Barre. 
Mernan,    Wm.,  6th  and    Somerset 

streets.  Philadelphia. 
Meehan,  W.  E.,  West  Germautown, 

Philadelphia. 
Mish,  D.  Hammond,  4th  and  Chest- 
nut streets,  Lebanon. 
Mitchell,   H  ,  714   Chestnut  street, 

Philadelphia. 
Moon,  S    C,  Morrisville. 
Moore,  G.  S.,  2259  Franklin  street, 

Philadelphia. 
Murdoch,  Alex.,  508  Smithfleld  St., 

Pittsburg. 
Murdoch,  A.  M.,  510  Smithfleld  st  , 

Pittsburg. 
Murdoch.  F.  C. ,  Pittsburg. 
Murdoch,  Wm.,  Pittsburg. 
Myer,  Jacob,  Lancaster. 
Myers,  Thos.  J.,  Jr.,  1173  South  9th 

street.  Philadelphia. 
Myers,  F    H.,  Philadelphia. 
Myers,  J.  H.,  Altoona. 
Nash.  S.  C,  Box  603,  Harrisburg. 
Nelson,  Alex.,  Allegheny  Cemetery, 

Pittsburg. 
Nesbit,  John,  1735  Chestnut  street, 

Philadelphia. 
Nitteihouse,  J.  F.,  Waynesboro'. 
O'Brien,  M.  I.,  Sharon 
Otter,  Harold,  Doylestown. 
Pegge,    Henry    C. ,     Howard     and 

Somerset  sts.,    Philadelphia. 
Pennock,  A.  L.,  Lansdowne. 
Pennock,  C  E.,  30  South  16th  St., 

Philadelphia. 
Petterson,  Gustave,  Harrisburg. 
Price,  Chas.  S.,  Lansdowne. 
Ramsden,  J.  B.,  Morton. 
Ileig.  John,  Jenkintovvn. 
Reineman,  E.  C,  Allegheny, 
Reist,  Nathan,  Lime  Rock. 
Rice,  M.,  63  North  8th  street,  Phil- 
adelphia. 
Richter,  J.,  Federal  st.,  Allegheny. 
Riraby,  Horace,  CoUegeville. 
Robb,  R.  R.,   Jr.,   438   North   11th 

street,  Philadelphia. 
Roberts.  Chas   C,  4303  Spruce  St., 

Philadelphia. 
Rohi-er,  A.  I).,  Lancaster. 
Rohrer.  H.  D.,  Lancaster. 
Rupp,  Harry.  S.,  Shiremanstown. 
Savage,  John.  43d  and  Brown   sts., 

Philadelphia. 
Schafmeister,  John,  Harrisburg. 
Scheetz,  Peter  E.,  Kensington  ave., 

Philadelphia. 
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Schmidt,  Jos.,  Harrisburg. 

Schroyer.  H.  A.,  Lancaster. 

Schuniard,  W.  R.,  Avondale. 

Scott,  A.  B.,  19th  and  Catherine 
streets,  Philadelphia. 

Shelleni,  John  A.,  17tli  and  Tasker 
streets,  Philadelphia. 

Shelmire,  W.  H.,  Avondale. 

Siebert,  Chas.  T.,  Stanton  avenue, 
Pittsburg. 

Simpson,  Robert,  Station  F.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Smith,  A.M.,  Bogg's  avenue,  Pitts- 
burg. 

Smith,  J.  y.,  Doylestown. 

Smith,  Wm.  H.,  1018  Market  st., 
Philadelphia. 

Stahl,  B. ,  13th  and  Chestnut  streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Starr.  Chas.  T.,  Avondale. 

Staufler,  Abram,  Lancaster. 

Stuetzer,  E.,  Gerniantown  and  Sus- 
quehanna ave..  Philadelphia. 

Stevens,  F.,  Lansdowne. 

Stone,  H.  C,  Darby  road,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Strauch,  C.  L.,  Pottsville. 

Strong,  O.  H.,  Oil  City. 

Strouch,  W.  P.,  Pottsville. 

Swavne,  Wm.,  Kennett  Square. 

Taplin,  W.  H.,  Holmesburg. 

Taylor,  C.  W.,  New  Brighton. 

Thomas,  W.  D.,  4121  Parish  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Wagner,  W.  H.,  1224  Ridge  avenue, 
Philadelphia. 


Walker,  John,  49th  and  Market  sts. , 
Philadelphia. 

Waterer,  H.,  30  North  38th  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Westcott,  John,  1514  Chestnut  st., 

Philadelphia. 

Westcott,  Wm.  H.,  2nd  and  Tioga 
streets,  Philadelphia. 

Weiss,  Eugene,  8th  and  Arch  sts., 
Philadelphia. 

Whillden,  J.  G.,  713  Wharton  st., 
Philadelphia. 

Whiting,  W.  H.,  Wellsboro'. 

Wilkinson,  Sidney,  714  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Will,  W.  F.,  521  Webster  avenue, 
Scranton. 

Williams,  Albert,  Sharon. 

Williams,  B.  W.,  Greenville. 

Williams,  E.  W.,  Pittsburg. 

Winters,  Thos.  J.,  Harrisburg. 

Wintzer,  A.,  West  Grove. 

Wood.  Jas.  P.,  39  4th  street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Woods,  David,  Pittsburg. 

Woods,  D.  R.,  New  Brighton. 

Wutke,  F.  W.,  Etna. 

Wynings,  R.  W.,  Lebanon. 

Wyatt,  W.  H.,  236  North  13th  st., 
Philadelphia. 

Young,  John  W.,  Frank  street,  Grr- 
mantown. 

Young,  W.  J.,  School  lane,  German- 
town. 


RHODE    ISLAND. 
T.  O'Connor,  Providence,    Vice-President. 


Burrough,  Geo.  A.,  6  Cooke  street. 

Providence. 
Butcher,   Wm.,  20   Pitman  street. 

Providence. 


Plodgkinson,  Wm.,  Bristol. 
Johnson,  Geo.,  Elmwood. 
Jurgens,  Carl,  Newport. 
O'Connor,  T.,  Hope  st.,  Providence. 


SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  R.  Thomson,  Spartansburg,    Vice-President. 

TENNESSEE. 

Henry  Moore,  Memphis,    Vice-President. 


Douglas,  David,  Nashville. 

Gray,  Henry,  Insane  Asylum,  Nash 

ville. 
Lanham,  Harry,  Memphis. 
Mclntyre,  Daniel,  Nashville. 


Moore,  Henry,  54  Beal  street,  Mem- 
phis. 

Ramsay,  Jas.  M.,  Nashville. 

Williamson,  J.  T.,  Memphis. 

Woodward,  B.  C,  Mt.  Olive  Ceme- 
tery, Nashville. 

TEXAS. 


A.  ZuEMER,  Fort  Worth,   Vice-President. 


Baker,  J.  B.,  Fort  Worth. 
Drum,  Robert,  Fort  Worth. 


Nimon,  Jas.,  Denison. 
Zimmer,   A.,   314  East  3rd  street 
Fort  Worth. 
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VERMONT. 
H.  Bryant,  St.  Albans,    Vice-President. 
Allen,  C.  E.,  Brattleboro'.  1      Cooke,  Geo.,  Box  207,  St.  Albans. 

Bryant,  H.,  St.  Albans.  | 

VIRGINIA. 
Benj.  Reyxolds,  Norfolk,  Vice-President. 


Roper,   C.  E.,   408   West  C  street, 
Richmond. 


Reynolds,   Benj.,  912    Brambleton 

avenue,  Norfolk. 
Robertson,  John,  Alexandria. 

WEST   VIRGINIA. 
Adolph  Hiehle,  Parkersburg,    Vice-President. 
Dudley,  C.  P.,  Parkersburg.  I      Krieger,  Wm.  F.,  Wheeling. 

Hiehle,  Adolph,  Parkersburg.  |      Lash,  Jacob,  Jr.,  Wheeling. 

WISCONSIN. 
William  Currie,  Milwaukee,   Vice-President. 


Bondahl,  J.  P.,  Racine. 

Currie,  Jas.,  108  Wisconsin  street, 
Milwaukee. 

Currie,  Wm.,  108  Wisconsin  street, 
Milwaukee. 

Dilger,  F.  P.,  Milwaukee. 

Dilger,  M.  P.,  1918  Cedar  street, 
Milwaukee. 

Dorner,  H.,  Milwaukee. 

Edlefsen,  Wm.,  733  7th  street,  Mil- 
waukee. 

Ellis,  Frank  R.,  Milwaukee. 

Elliot,  E.,  402  Milwaukee  street, 
Milwaukee. 

Fouutaiue,  F.,  Racine. 

Freytag,  Jacob,  Forest  Home  ave., 
Milwaukee. 

Gordon,  Mrs.  Geo.,  Milwaukee. 

Hall,  F.  A.,  412  Grand  avenue,  Mil- 
waukee. 

Haentze,  E.,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Hassler,    Herman,    East     Division 


Helms,  Walter,  Janesville. 

Hennecke,  C,  Milwaukee. 

Hoppenrath,  C,  Milwaukee. 

Jewett,  Z.  K.,  Sparta. 

Kitzerow,  Wm.,  Milwaukee. 

Le  Febre,  A.,  North  Greenfield. 

Le  Febre,  John,  North  Greenfield 

Middleraas.  A.,  Forest  Home  ave., 
Milwaukee. 

Miles,  Isaac,  76  Frankford  street, 
Oshkosh. 

Nelson,  John,  Oshkosh. 

Ringrose,  G.  W.,  Wauwatosa. 

Salzer,  H.  A.,  La  Crosse. 

Schraeling,  Fred,  Wauwatosa. 

Schucht,  Otto,  215  E.  avenue,  She- 
boygan. 

Smedley,  T.,  Stevens  Point. 

Tool,  Wm.,  North  Freedom. 

Turner,  Louis,  Kenosha. 

Whitnall,  C.  B.,428  Milwaukee  St., 
Milwaukee. 


Market,  Milwaukee. 

DOMINION    OF    CANADA. 
MANITOBA.  I  NOVA   SCOTIA. 

Cape,  J.,  Winnepeg.  I      Harris,  J.  H.,  Halifax. 

ONTARIO. 

F.  G.  Foster,  Hamilton,    Vice-President. 


Craig,  John,  368  Dufferin  avenue, 

London. 
Dale,  H.,  Brampton. 
Dunlop,  John  H.,  Toronto. 
Fo,ster,  F.  G.,  Hamilton. 
Freser,  Mrs.  Agnes,  Toronto. 


Gamraage,  Wm.,  London. 
Graham,    John,    New    Edinburgh 

Ottawa. 
Scrim,  C. ,  Ottawa. 
Tidy,  Chas.  J.,  Toronto. 
Webster,  Jas.  F.,  Hamilton. 


QUEBEC. 

Jos.  Bennett,  Montreal,     ice- President. 
Bennett,  Jos.,   185  St.  Dennis  st.,       I      McKenna,  Jas.,   Cote  des  Neiges, 
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PROCEKDI  NaS 


FIRST   DAY  — MORNING, 

Hall  of  Cooper  Union, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  August  21,  1888. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  officers  of  the  Society  appeared  on  the 
])latform  of  the  Convention  hall,  President  Hill  in  the  chair;  but  the 
formal  call  to  order  was  deferred  to  await  tiie  arrival  of  the  Chicago 
delegates,  the  audience  being  meanwhile  entertained  with  selections  by 
an  etBcient  corps  of  musicians. 

The  session  opened  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  when  Mr.  John  N.  May,  of 
Summit,  N.  J.  (Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists) ^ 
as  spokesman  for  the  New  York  Florists'  Club,  formally  welcomed  the 
visitors.     He  said  : 

Mr.  President.,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists  - 

By  an  unforeseen  accident,  I  am  suddenly  called  upon  to  address  a 
few  words  of  welcome  to  you.  I  had  hoped,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
New  York  Florist  Club  had  been  anticipating,  an  address  of  welcome 
from  one  of  this  city's  able  representatives;  but  at  the  last  moment  dis- 
appointment meets  us,  and  I  fear  you  will  be  disappointed  as  well  as 
we, —  not  from  lack  of  earnestness  on  my  part  to  bid  yott  welcome,  but 
from  want  of  ability  to  express  it  in  fitting  terms. 

We  have  met  here  today  for  our  mutual  benefit  and  interest,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  New  York  Florist  Club,  and  the  city  generally,  I  bid  you 
a  hearty  welcome.  This  city,  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  offers  many 
and  varied  attractions,  and  I  trust  you  will  all  enjoy  your  visit  here,  as 
much  as  we  have  done  to  other  cities  under  Hke  circumstances. 

Horticulture,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  industry  in  the  world, 
tends  to  elevate  the  mind  and  create  a  imity  of  leeling  among  its 
devotees  ;  and  I  trust  we  shall  find  during  our  meeting  here  many 
things  to  bring  us  into  closer  union  and  fellowship,  one  with  the  other. 
''  Life  is  but  a  fleeting  shadow,"  we  are  told  ;  let  us  then  unite  to  make 
jf  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  each  other  during  that  short  time,  and  I 
know  of  no  means  to  attain  that  end  better  than  to  meet  in  convention, 
as  we  noAv  do,  to  express  our  views  and  experiences  in  the  different 
branches  of  our  business,  for  by  doing  so  we  must  benefit  some  of  our 
brethren,  and  in  return  reap  the  fruit  of  experience  from  others. 

Our  art  is  an  ennobling  one;  by  it  we  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  poor, 
bring  joy  to  the  afflicted,  comfort  to  the  weary,  and  pleasure  to  all  ;  its 
influence  is  vast  and  widely  diversified.     The  poor  man  who  cultivates  a 
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few  vegetables  will  invariably  waul  a  few  flowers  also,  and  having  a  few, 
will  want  more.  The  wealthy  man  who  puts  up  a  hue  greenhouse,  and 
furnishes  it  with  choice  plant's,  because  it  is  fashionable,  gets  interested 
in  their  beautiful  forms  and  lovely  colors,  and  soon  becomes  a  lover  of 
horticulture.  Let  us  then  all  unite  in  the  good  work  of  diffusing  a  love 
of  nature's  grand  and  inspiring  art. —  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and 
fruits. 

Xow,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  while  my  chief  business  is  to  extend  to 
you  our  best  and  most  cordial  hospitality,  you  wuU,  I  am  sure,  pardon  nie 
if  I  trespass  on  your  time  for  a  few  moments,  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
few  striking  facts  showing  the  immense  growth  of  our  business  in  this 
vicinity. 

About  the  year  1840,  Isaac  Buchannan,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
trade,  carried  daily  his  available  stock  in  a  large  basket,  to  be  sold  at 
the  top  of  what  is  now"  Wall  street,  and  he  then  considered  it  a  good 
day's  business  to  take  in  two  dollars,  and  three  dollars  was  an  extra 
Jarge  sum. 

In  the  year  1871,  two  members  of  the  Arm  of  Pennock  Brothers, 
of  Philadelphia,  then  as  now  the  leading  cut-flower  men  of  that  city, 
came  to  Xew  York  in  search  of  rose  buds  for  the  assembly  ball,  and  after 
spending  three  days  here  and  visiting  all  the  principal  growers,  returned 
Avith  onl}-  fifty-nine  buds.  Contrast  this  with  the  present  time,  when 
the  daily  average  of  rose  buds  sent  to  this  city  amounts  to  over  thirty 
thousand;  and  instead  of  plants  now  being  sent  to  Xew  York  in  baskets, 
over  one  hundred  large  wagon-loads  are  sent  everj'  market  day  in  Spring 
to  the  West  street  market  alone,  not  to  speak  of  the  innumerable  stands 
dotted  all  over  the  city,  and  disposing  in  the  aggregate  of  immense 
quantities. 

But  I  must  not  trespass  further  on  your  time,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. In  the  name  of  the  New  York  Florist  Cluli,  I  once  more  bid  you 
all  a  true  welcome  to  this  cit}',  and  hope  you  will  one  and  all  carry  back 
to  j-our  homes  and  business  many  pleasant  recollections  of  this  visit  ; 
and  our  earnest  wish  is,  that  you  may  all  live  and  be  able  to  visit  us  again 
in  the  near  future,  and  that  we  may  be  all  here  to  welcome  you. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  May's  address  of  welcome,  which  was 
much  applauded,  Hon.  C.  C.  Cot.e,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  behalf  of 
the  Society  of  American  Florists,  responded.     He  said: 

The  Society  of  American  Florists  have  devolved  upon  me  the  pleas- 
urable duty  of  voicing  their  acceptance  of  your  generous  and  cordial 
welcome.  The  complimentary  terms  in  which  you  have  seen  proper  to 
clothe  your  eloquent  address  would  be  gracious  coming  from  any  munici- 
pality in  our  broad  and  prosperous  country.  But  when  we  remember  that 
this  hospitable  welcome  is  from  the  great  metropolis  of  the  continent,  our 
language  fails  in  enabling  us  to  express  the  full  measure  and  depth  of 
the  gratitude  we  feel. 

This  is  the  entrepot  and  gateway  through  which,  in  connection  with 
our  normal  increase,  have  come  the  population  that  have  settled  and 
developed  our  nation's  vast  domain.  Here  is  collected  the  bulk  of  the 
revenue  which  supports  our  general  government  and  enables  it  to  main- 
tain its  authority  at  home  and  its  I'espect  abroad.  Here  science  finds  its 
most  varied  field  for  practical  exemplification;  and  art,  in  all  its  multi- 
plied avenues  exhibits  its  greatest  achievements  in  the  Xew  World.  The 
devotion  to  learning  is  manifested  here  hy  the  instruction  otmore  than 
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half  a  million  children  in  itfs  common  schools;  by  its  numerous  collet's, 
literary,  scientitic.  professional,  and  technological;  as  well  as  by  its 
multiplied  libraries,  the  aggregate  of  which  surpasses  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  Old  World.  Jiut'this  devotion  to  learning  and  its  dissemina- 
tion is  especially  manifest  through  the  press  of  the  city.  It  is  here 
that  journalism  finds  its  best  exemplars  and  its  broadest  iields.  In  this 
city  of  our  welcome,  we  may  view  Cleopatra's  Xeedle,  and  derive  prolit 
from  the  recollections  of  the  past  wliich  it  awakens;  or  turn  to  the 
'•  Statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,"  and  gather  inspiration  for 
every  true  and  noble  action  which  our  varied  oppoilunities  may  afford. 
As  we  slake  our  thirst  in  this  ])eerless  city  of  our  welcome,  Ave  will  be 
reminded  that  the  water  we  drink  is  furnished  through  channels  wrought 
out  by  the  highest  type  of  engineering  skill  yet  manifested  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  And  as  we  go  from  our  lodgings  to  our  meetings  we  mav 
iniss  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Elevated  ways,  which  are  simply 
other  manifestations  of  like  skill.  But  time  would  fail  me  to  enumerate 
an  hundredth  part  of  the  privileges  to  which  we  are  welcome.  One 
more  I  may  specify, —  and  that  of  mournful  pleasure,  —  the  tomb  of  the 
magnanimous  hero  of  Appomattox,  the  savior  of  his  country,  the  only, 
the  immortal  Grant. 

But  it  is  due  to  the  cordiality  of  your  welcome  that  we  indicate  some 
of  the  purposes  of  our  coming.  And  here,  let  me  say,  that  we  do  not 
come  to  organize  a  "  trades  union,"  nor  to  fix  a  "  scale  of  prices,"  nor 
to  syndicate  a  ''  trust  "  in  flowers;  no,  nor  even  to  "  pool  "  our  issues, 
nor  '•  common  stock  "  our  product.  We  come  for  no  sinister  purpose. 
Our  convocations  are  annual,  and  for  the  primal  purpose  of  gaining 
further  knowledge  in  that  department  of  industry  to  which  our  labors 
and  our  lives  are  devoted.  We  are  in  search  of  light,  and  have  come 
East,  the  source  of  light,  to  the  city  where  the  Nestor  of  his  countrv  in 
our  industry,  —  Peter  Henderson,  —  lives  and  labors. 

Your  speaker,  with  others  of  this  Society,  comes  from  a  trans- 
Mississippi  state,  Iowa,  '•  the  rivers  of  whose  borders,  like  the  heaiis 
of  her  people,  flow  to  an  inseparable  union,"  and  upon  whose  bosoui 
of  prairies,  with  soil  measureless  in  depth  and  limitless  in  riches  ot 
fertility,  the  wild  rose  blossoms  and  has  blossomed  with  perennial  conti- 
nuity for  ages.  And  yet,  with  all  these  advantages  of  soil,  superadded 
to  natural  and  well-adapted  alternations  of  sun  and  rain,  the  wild  rose 
blossoms  in  a  single  leaflet  flower  with  Aurora's  coming,  and  drops  even 
that  single  bloom  with  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Upon  this  summum  ?jo?mm  of  nature's  protracted  effort,  our  prede- 
cessors in  floriculture  and  the  members  of  this  Society,  by  artful  aids  to 
nature,  have  added  and  doubled  and  multiplied  the  flower  leaflets,  till  you 
behold  the  American  Beauty,  and  countless  other  varieties  of  roses, 
Avhich  bring  joy  and  delight,  with  cheer  and  gladness  to  all  humanity. 
Surely,  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  oft  before  approvingly  said,  that  he  who 
causes  tivo  blades  of  grass  to  grow,  where,  before,  there  was  but  one,  is 
a  benefactor  of  our  race,  then  our  predecessors  and  this  Society  are  more 
than  benefactors.  Like  improvement,  both  in  quality  and  color,  applies 
equally  to  innumerable  other  flowers.  My  illustration  foreshadows  one 
of  the  chief  purposes  of  our  annual  meeting.  It  is  for  mutual  confer- 
ence and  consultation  respecting  the  progress  made  in  the  aid  to  nature 
in  producing  new  and  improved  plants  and  flowers.  By  this  conference, 
each  becomes  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  all.  With  this  accumulated 
information,  each  returns  to  his  own  held  of  labor  and  business,  the 
better  qualified  for  further  investigation  and  improvement  during  the 
coming  vear.      We  are  students  of  nature,  whose  text-book  is  written 
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in  characters  u(i(  always  easily  disceniablc.  It  is  b}''  personal,  practical, 
and  experimental  inquiry  only  that  we  can  learn  the  true  meaning  of 
those  characters.  Whatever  each  member  of  this  Society  may  learn 
in  these  methods  of  inquiry,  during  the  year,  is  added,  at  our  annual 
meetings  to  the  common  stock;  and  thus  all  are  advantaged  m  this  fur- 
ther unfolding  of  the  text-book  of  nature,  and  our  progress  is  greatly 
hastened. 

Our  department  of  inquiry  and  industry  has  no  favors  from  govern- 
ment. No  discovery  we  may  make,  whereby  a  new  or  improved  plant  or 
Mower  is  produced  through  the  aid  we  may  afford  to  nature,  will  entitle 
us  to  a  patent  from  the  government,  securing  monopoly  upon  the  pro- 
ducing or  sale  of  such  plant  or  tlower,  it  matters  not  how  valuable 
soever  it  maybe.  But  if  Mr.  Edison  shall,  by  a  kindred  experimental 
inquiry,  find  that  by  an  aid  to  nature,  its  electrical  currents  may  be  made 
to  serve  a  new  or  improved  use  under  some  one  of  his  numerously  multi- 
plied "  phonic  "  prelixes,  he  is  at  once  rewarded  with  a  patent  and  all  of 
its  monopolistic  advantages.  And  this,  too,  while  the  llorist  is  taxed 
and  burdened  with  heavy  postage  when  he  seeks  gratuitously  to  distri- 
bute the  product  of  his  own  invention  or  discovery.  This  thought 
indicates  another  purpose  in  coming.  It  is  to  secure  a  recognition  and  a 
just  status,  both  by  the  people  and  the  government,  of  our  department 
in  productive  industry.  We  are  agriculturists,  if  not  grangers;  for 
our  business  relates,  primarily,  to  the  culture  of  the  soil.  If  we  are  not 
content  to  take  our  weather  from  the  present  blundering  meteorological 
l)ureau  of  the  government,  but  by  skill  in  contrivance  manage  to  furnish 
our  own  weather,  this  can  afford  no  justification  to  the  government  for 
intensifying  our  impecuniosity  and  adding  to  its  ahead}'  troublesome  sur- 
[»lus  by  heavy  imposts  on  bulbs  and  other  supplies  we  are  compelled  to 
procure  from  abroad,  or  by  undue  postal  charges  upon  our  products 
which  can  only  be  distributed  through  the  mails. 

It  may  be  said  that  our  department  of  industry  is  a  belles-letter  and 
fine  art  sort  of  agriculture,  which  can  hardly  hope  to  find  recognition  by 
a '' democratic  "  government.  But  we  beg  to  remind  the  authorities 
tliat  the  flowers  which  only  our  industry  produces,  constitutes  the  single 
gift  from  loving  and  sympathetic  friends,  affording,  cheer,  comfort,  and 
consolation,  and  always  and  equally  appropriate  at  the  birth,  the  marri- 
age, and  the  death.  That  pi'oduct  which  may  be  thus  fitly  used  to  signal 
and  commemorate  the  terminal  and  crowning  epochs  of  eveiy  life  as 
well  as  brighten  all  its  pathway,  cannot  be  other  than  useful  and  benefi- 
cent ;  and  hence  entitled  to  the  fostering  and  considerate  care  of  any 
government. 

Again:  our  products  are  often  exotics,  and  even  Avhen  brought  forth 
from  indigenous  stocks,  are  required  at  another  period  of  the  year  than 
tliat  ordained  by  nature  for  their  fiower.  These  facts  suggest  another 
purpose  in  our  coming  ;  it  is  to  aggregate  the  knowledge  with  each, 
deiived  from  the  experience  of  all,  as  to  the  best  methods  of  packing  for 
transportation  and  for  delivery  these  exotics  and  all  flowers,  so  that  the 
patrons  may  receive,  have,  and  enjoy  them  in  all  their  primitive  fresh- 
ness, fragrance,  and  beauty. 

liut  I  must  not,  with  this  detail,  further  trespass  upon  your  time. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  we  have  come  together  in  the 
pursuit  of  practical  knowledge.  And  while  our  study  is,  primarily,  of 
the  text-book  of  nature,  yet  it  is  of  nature  as  it  may  be  aided  by  skill 
and  art.  The  monuments  of  these  latter,  in  other  avenues  of  industry, 
we  find  here  all  about  us,  and  they,  with  their  generous  welcome,  will 
stimulate   us   to   the   highest  possible  efforts.     We  sincerely  trust   that 
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while  we  shall  derive  much  profit  from  our  conferences,  there  will  result 
therefrom  to  you,  the  people  of  this  muuicipalit}^  and  to  all  throughout 
our  broad  land,  a  pleasure  which  shall  be  fresh  and  continuous  in  all  the 
future. 

Again,  we  thank  you  for  this  welcome. 

[Long-continued  manifestations  of  approbation.] 

OPENING  ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT   HILL. 

President  Hill  (being  presented  by  Yice-President  May)  here 
stepped  forward,  and,  when  the  friendly  acclamations  with  which  he 
was  greeted  had  subsided,  addressed  the  convention.  His  address, 
which  was  interspersed  with  the  applause  of  his  auditors,  was  as 
follows  : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, —  We  enter  upon  the  pleasant  duty  of  open- 
ing the  proceedings  of  this  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists.  It  is  a  sui'e  augury  of  success  when  we  see  evinced 
such  interest  and  so  marked  a  determination  to  make  the  present  meet- 
ing of  real  benefit  to  all  classes  in  attendance. 

We  meet  to  consult,  to  exchange  ideas,  to  compare  experiences,  to 
■■'  learn  wisdom,"'  if  I  may  so  put  it.  To  further  this  end,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  for  your  presiding  officer  to  call  attention  to  some  few  things 
which  seem  to  him  wortliy  of  your  thoughtful  consideration.  Probabl}- 
tliree-fourths  of  the  gp»utlemen  assembled  are  either  plant  growers  or 
are  growers  of  cut  flowers,  or  of  both  combined.  It  is  recognized  that 
the  success  of  the  profession  rests  in  large  measure  upon  these  men. 
My  first  suggestion  shall  be  directed  to  this  class  in  our  society,  of  which 
I  am  one. 

It  should  constantly  be  our  study  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  lines  of 
our  practical  knowledge  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  growth  and  cul- 
ture of  plants. 

AVe  have  learned  much  and  have  made  commendable  progress  in  the 
art  of  growing  plants  and  of  producing  bloom,  in  the  last  few  years  ; 
and  the  years  since  the  formation  of  this  Society  have  witnessed  a 
marked  and  definite  change  for  the  better  in  plant  growing.  It  is  freely 
granted  that  the  knowledge  imparted  at  these  annual  gatherings  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  this  advanced  culture. 

The  intelligence  and  energy  that  has  wrought  so  well,  what  could  it 
not  have  accomplished  had  it  been  better  trained  and  more  enlightened  ? 

Fellow-members,  what  we  need,  and  what  our  profession  demands, 
is  a  training-school  for  our  children  and  the  young  men  who  are  to  fol- 
low in  our  footsteps,  where  shall  be  taught  a  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  of  the  things  pertaining  to  plant  life  and  plant  growth,  in  their 
relations  to  soil,  and  heat,  and  water.  Our  need,  and  the  need  of  the 
young  men  who  are  to  follow,  is  such  an  education  as  will  enable  us  to 
analyze  soils,  and  to  know  scientifically  their  constituent  parts,  and  their 
relation  to  the  fibre  and  tissue  of  a  plant  ;  to  be  able  to  detect  deleteri- 
ous and  injurious  substances,  to  check  and  control  the  chemical  action  in 
soils,  to  adjust  to  a  nicety  the  things  termed  heat,  food,  and  water.  Our 
most  successful  men  are  often  confounded  and  amazed  at  their  own  fail- 
ures, and  can  seldom  assign  an  inteUigent  reason  for  the  same.  Often 
in  the  same  house,  under  apparently  similar  conditions,  with  the  same 
kind  of  soil,  failure  attends  where  in  former  years  was  had  abundant 
success.     Instances  of  the  kind  abound  on  every  hand,  and  we  are  all 
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familiar  with  tiu'ui.  This  need  not  he,  for  with  :i  right  education  aud 
proper  training  —  such  as  I  hope  awaits  the  young  men  of  the  future  — 
tliese  problems  so  serious  and  ditlicult  to  ourselves  will  to  them  disappear 
as  the  dew  before  tlie  morning  sun.  This  knowledge,  so  desirable  and 
important,  can  only  be  imparted  by  specialists  and  teachers  devoted  to 
such  work.  If  we  woukl  have  our  profession  keep  pace  with  the  indus- 
trial aud  material  development  of  our  country,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  dig  deep  and  lay  wide  the  foundations  on  which  the  future  of  our 
profession  is  to  rest.  Industrial  and  scientitic  education  is  making 
i-emarkable  progress  the  world  over,  and  we,  who  have  the  good  of  the 
jirofessiou  at  heart,  must  see  to  it  that  it  is  kept  abreast  of  the  times. 
With  all  our  boasted  achievements  in  plant  growing  and  flower  produc- 
tion, the  fact  remains  that  it  has  been  wrought  out  by  an  enormous 
waste  of  time  and  physical  foz'ce.  How  to  correct  this,  by  what  means, 
is  the  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many  thoughtful  florists. 

Mr.  Thorpe,  in  his  address  to  you  at  Philadelphia,  expressed  a  desire 
that  at  no  distant  date  there  might  be  established  a  National  Experi- 
mental Garden  ;  if  to  that  could  be  united  a  school  for  the  special  train- 
ing of  persons  of  our  vocation,  where  a  practical  and  scientific  education 
would  be  imparted,  such  an  institution  would  prove  of  incalculable  ben- 
eflt  to  every  member  of  the  trade. 

A  profession  that  would  win  for  itself  esteem  and  position  must 
show  that  it  has  some  inherent  claim,  upon  its  countrymen  to  be  thus 
honored.  In  no  way  can  this  esteem  be  won  by  us  better  than  by  the 
production  of  new  forms,  new  colors,  and  more  beautiful  flowers  than 
those  we  alread}'  possess.  If  we  would  keep  pace  with  the  material 
development  that  is  in  progress  we  must,  with  more  zest  and  greater 
zeal,  apply  ourselves  to  raising  these  new  forms  of  plant  life.  Essays 
have  been  written,  much  valuable  information  has  been  given,  and  yet, 
comparatively  speaking,  Ave,  as  a  profession  (with  one  or  two  notable 
exceptions),  have  accomplished  but  little  in  this  advanced  line.  Our 
most  noted  additions  have  come  to  us  in  the  form  of  sports  from  varie- 
ties already  in  cultivation. 

Pecuniary  considerations,  if  nothing  else,  should  stimulate  to  action 
in  this  line,  for  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  novelties  of  real  merit 
will  always  be  heartily  welcomed  and  well  paid  for,  both  by  the  trade 
and  by  the  amateur  flower  grower,  especially  when  they  run  in  the  pop- 
ular line  of  roses,  chrysanthemums,  geraniums,  etc. 

We  spend  large  sums  annually  in  foreign  lands  for  the  product  of 
the  hybridizer  and  the  specialist.  I  have  only  words  of  commendation 
for  so  doing  ;  but  if  we  would  only  study  the  economic  principle  in- 
volved, it  would  provide  us  an  additional  incentive  for  action  in  this 
department  of  our  work. 

Would  it  not  I)e  well  for  this  Society  to  offer  liberal  prizes  for  new 
plants  of  American  origin,  in  order  to  stimulate  and  encourage  efforts  of 
this  character  ? 

Commercial  Credits. 

Untold  good  can  be  rendered  by  a  free  and  cordial  exchange  of 
views  regardiug.the  use  and  abuse  of  the  credit  system  as  it  now  prevails 
among  us.  This  is  an  important  and  somewhat  delicate  subject  for  us 
to  discuss,  but  it  is  of  such  moment  as  to  demand  consideration  at  our 
hands.  Kindred  associations  have  their  protective  unions  for  prevent- 
ing the  dishonest  from  imposing  upon  the  unsuspecting;  this  is  accom- 
plished by  publishing,  under  judicious  limitation,  the  flnancial  standing, 
lialjility,  and  integrity  of  its  members  and  their  pati'ons  as  furnished  by 
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those  buviuir  commercial  trausactious.  The  organization  of  such  au 
auxiUary  is,  perhaps,  open  to  criticism,  hable  at  times  to  do  injustice  to 
worthy  and  deservini;  men  who  have  been  unfortunate,  but  still  deserv- 
ing consideration.  The  ledgers  of  many  of  the  gentlemen  present  today 
could  testify  the  need  of  some  measure  of  relief  being  adopted  by  the 
Society.  I  might  suggest  that  it  be  made  the  province  of  the  Society, 
tbrough  the  medium  of  the  secretaryship,  to  post,  on  information  fur- 
nished by  reputable  members,  dishonest  and  unreliable  men  whether 
they  be  members  or  not.  It  certainly  is  and  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
officers  of  this  Society  to  drop  from  membership,  on  a  written  complaint 
of  a  given  number,  men  who  persistently  refuse  to  honor  their  just 
obligations. 

Commercial  Integrity. 

Those  desiring  the  good  of  the  profession,  and  who  have  its  welfare 
at  heart,  have  entered  solemn  protest  against  the  dissemination  of  plants 
under  false  names.  This  abuse,  which  has  grown  out  of  avarice  and  a 
lack  of  moral  principle,  must  be  checked.  We  must  not,  we  can  not 
afford  to  pass  this  matter  by  ;  the  fact  remains  that  the  most  unblushing- 
frauds  have  been  perpetrated  on  an  unsuspecting  and  over-contident 
public.  Commercial  probit}',  uprightness  in  our  dealings  with  the 
patrons  of  floriculture,  is  one  of  the  things  this  Society  must  insist 
upon,  until  this  blight  which  has  fastened  itself  upon  one  of  the  noblest 
callings  in  the  land  is  eliminated  and  destroyed.  Great  good  has  accom- 
panied the  utterances  and  action  of  this  Society  taken  at  its  former 
meetings.  There  must  be  no  uncertain  sound  issue  fi'om  this  body  of 
men  on  this  particular  subject. 

The  renaming  of  plants  must  not  be  overlooked.  We  must  hold 
inviolate  and  sacred  the  right  of  any  man  or  woman  to  name  the  plant 
which,  through  his  or  her  skill,  patience,  and  care  has  been  produced;  and 
not  onh'  that,  but  we  must,  by  the  moral  force  of  this  Society,  render  secure 
his  or  her  right  and  title  in  the  same  forever.  Xo  one  has  the  right, 
either  through  caprice  or  malice,  to  change  or  attach  any  other  name 
save  that  given  to  it  by  its  disseminator. 

Another  suggestion  in  connection  with  this  subject  may  with  pro- 
priety be  referred  to.  Where  the  translated  name  from  a  foreign  tongue 
is  used,  the  original  should  follow  in  parenthesis.  I  question  the  expe- 
diency of  using  translations,  but  if  it  must  be  done,  it  is  only  right  and 
proper  that  the  original  shall  follow.  To  do  this  will  certainly  allay 
suspicion,  and  would  prevent  the  unsuspecting  from  making  duplicate 
purchases. 

As  a  Society  we  must  set  our  faces  resolutely  against  any  practice 
that  shall  tend  to  destroy  the  dignity,  or  that  may  reflect  dishonor  upon 
the  profession.  If  we  shall  refuse  to  act  on  these  moral  questions  that 
confront  us,  then,  as  a  Society,  we  are  doomed,  and  we  shall  deserve  no 
better  fate.  In  the  progress  which  this  profession  shall  make  in  the  next 
generation,  our  present  attainments  will  probably  seem  insignificant.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  want  posterity  to  say  of  us  in  the  language  of  the 
prophet  of  old,  —  if  they  can  say  nothing  else, —  "These  were  honora- 
ble men  in  their  day  and  generation." 

Hail  Insurance. 

I  would  recommend  that  in  the  not  distant  future  this  Society, 
through  its  officers  and  executive  board,  administer  directly  the  affairs 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Hail  Protection  Society.     This  action  is  recom- 
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mended  by  Mv.  Jordan,  the  President  of  the  Hail  Insurance  C'ompauj^ 
and  also  by  other  prominent  members.  If  this  were  done,  it  would 
olniate  the  necessity  of  a  distinct  organization,  such  as  now  exists.  This 
step  is  urged  that  expenses  may  be  "reduced  and  that  its  affairs  may  be 
better  understood  by  the  members  of  this  Society. 

The  organization  of  our  National  Society  was  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  furnishing  insurance  to  its  members  against  losses  by  hail.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  your  executive  that  greater  confidence  would  be  had 
were  this  matter  an  integral  part  of  the  organization.  The  hail  uisur- 
auce  plan  as  adopted  in  Philadelphia  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage,  and  it  affords  a  reliable  and  practical  solution  of  this  whole  ques- 
tion. 

Associated  Interests. 

Among  the  large  membership  of  this  Society  there  are  necessarily 
kindred  interests,  that  are  yet  in  a  measure  distinct,  one  from  the  other: 
AVe  have  the  gi-owers,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  the  men  who  sell  by 
catalogue;  the  florist-supply  men;  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  cut 
flowers;  the  gardeners;  and  the  employes  of  all  the  classes  mentioned 
above;  these  are  all  eligible  to  membership,  and  each  class  has  a  right  to 
insist  on  a  proper  and  equitable  representation  in  the  executive  board 
and  to  the  offices  of  this  Society.  If  the  larger  growers  have  seemed 
to  occupy  too  prominent  a  place  in  the  management  of  the  Society's 
affairs,  it  has  come  not  bj'  design  but  rather  %  the  force  of  ciicum- 
stances.  Complaint  has  been  made  that  the  retail  florists  have  not 
had  proper  recognition.  "Whether  the  charge  be  true  or  not,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  not  through  any  willful  action  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
moters of  this  Societ}'.  It  would  be  well  for  us  to  so  ari-ange  the  manage- 
ment of  this  Society  as  that  all  alfiliated  interests  shall  have  due  con- 
sideration and  proper  representation. 

Associated  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  encourage  exhibitions,  which 
are   potent  factors   in   educating  the  ijublic  mind  and  which  excite  an 
interest  in   nature's   beauties.     Time   spent  in  arranging  these  flower 
shows  is   time  well  spent,  and  we  hope  to  hear  of  them  in  even^  town  . 
in  the  L'nion  and  in  Canada. 

The  formation  of  florists'  clubs  at  the  trade  centres  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  ever}'  member  of  such  club,  doing  away  largely  with  trade 
jealousies  and  bringing  the  profession  more  prominentlv  before  the 
public.  We  hope  to  hear  of  man}-  new  organizations  of  this  character, 
and  also  of  the  conserving  and  building  up  of  those  already  in  operation. 

It  is  a  well-known  axiom  that  in  ''  union  there  is  strength."  Let 
us  by  our  effoils  seek  to  unite  for  our  common  good  all  the  forces  and 
interests  that  are  represented  in  our  membership.  The  divine  law  indi- 
cates that  we  are  made  to  co-operate  together  and  thus  to  be  helpful  one 
to  the  other.  The  value  and  need  of  associated  effort  is  recognized  in 
all  professions  and  in  all  lines  of  trade,  and  none  need  it  more  than  we 
do  as  a  profession.  Associated  effort  incites  our  aspirations;  begets  fel- 
lowship ;  promotes  harmony  ;  destroys  ignorance  :  removes  differences  ; 
prevents  misunderstandings;  encourages  trade.  These  are  some  of  the 
fruits  of  thus  associating  together.  Then  let  us  this  morning  renew  our 
lealtv  to  this  orfjanization  and  seek  anew  to  extend  its  usefulness. 


THE   FLAG   OF   THE    S.    OF   A.    F. 

At   this   stage  of    the   proceedings,  the   presentation   by  the  local 
florists'  organization  of  a  national  flag,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Society 
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of  American  Florists,  temporarily  diverted  attention  from  the  routine  of 
convention  business.  The  presentation  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Elliott,  of  New  York,  whose  remarks  were  much  applauded. 

Mr.  President.,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  very  sensible  of  the 
honor  which  has  been  done  me  in  singling  me  out  for  the  performance 
of  the  ver\'  particular  duty  assigned  me  on  this  ver}'  imjiortant  occasion. 
You  will  not,  however,  I  am  sure,  charge  me  with  mock  modesty  when 
1  say  that  3'ou  might  have  served  yourselves  better  without  traveling  far; 
for  there  are  man}'  gentlemen  connected  with  our  local  association 
infinitely  better  qualified  than  I  am  for  the  performance  of  this  pleasing, 
but  at  the  same  time,  delicate  task. 

My  duty  is  to  present  this  flag  in  the  name  of  our  Local  Florists  to 
the  Society  of  American  Florists  —  a  simple  enough  task  in  itself,  I 
admit;  but  it  would  be  meaningless  without  some  words  of  explanation, 
without  something  being  said  as  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  a  move- 
ment which  presents  today,  and  here,  such  goodlj'  pro^iortions,  such 
encouraging  signs  of  success. 

Most  affairs  of  this  kind  have  simple  enough  beginnings.  The  origin 
of  your  Societ}-,  sir  —  the  Society  to  which  I  am  to  present  this  flag  — 
was  simplicit}'  itself;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  tell  the  story.  Some 
three  years  ago  Chicago  was  visited  by  some  Ijrother  florists  from  Phila- 
delphia, Albany,  Boston,  New  York  and  other  distant  parts.  There  was 
something  of  a  social  reunion.  We  saw  and  liked  each  other;  and  such 
was  the  brotherly  feeling  evoked,  that  the  suggestion  was  thrown  out 
that  we  should  organize  and  give  to  ourselves  something  of  shape  and 
name.  The  suggestion  met  with  general  approbation;  and  organize  we 
did  accordingly,  taking  to  ourselves  the  title  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists.  Success  has  attended  the  association  from  the  very  beginning. 
In  aU  floricultural  centres  the  idea  thus  embodied  unqualifiedly  corn- 
mended  itself:  and  under  the  wing,  so  to  speak,  of  the  general  associa- 
tion numerous  local  societies  have  sprung  into  existence.  At  first,  of 
course,  the  numbers  were  small;  now,  however,  such  has  been  our  suc- 
cess we  can  boast  of  at  least  one  thousand  members. 

A  year  ago  we  had  a  delightful  meeting  at  Chicago.  The  reunion 
was  in  every  waj'  one  to  be  remembered;  beside  the  pleasant  social  inter- 
course, there  was  much  sight-seeing  coupled  with  an  agreeable  inter- 
change of  floricultural  experience,  attended,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  with 
the  most  highly  advantageous  I'esults.  It  was  agreed  that  the  anniver- 
sary meeting  should  be  kept  up,  and  the  next  annual  gathering  was 
appointed  to  be  held  in  New  York,  and  at  this  particular  time.  The 
prospect  of  revmion  was  pleasing  to  us. 

Looking  forward  to  this  meeting,  however,  there  were  some  of  us 
who  thought  that  the  association,  with  all  its  success,  was  yet  lacking  in 
something.  It  had  a  corporate  existence;  it  had  a  name;  it  had  some- 
thing of  a  purpose;  but  it  had  no  flag —  nothing  on  needed  occasions  to 
show  where  it  was,  and  what  was  its  character.  In  New  York  we  have 
not  been  permitted  to  be  ignorant  of  the  meaning  and  importance  of 
flags,  and  we  honor  Mayor  Hewitt  and  tender  him  our  hearty  thanks  for 
the  stand  he  has  made  for  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  flag  of  the  Union  — 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  L^nited  States.  We  assure  his  honor,  the 
Mayor,  that  there  is  nothing  more  remote  from  our  intention  than  to 
give  him  anj'  fresh  cause  of  annoyance  in  the  matters  of  banners  or 
ensisns.     But  we  must  have  a  flao-,  all  the  same.     In  the  armv  there  are 
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colors  special  to  re<j;iaieuts,  special  to  brigades,  special  to  divisions,  spe- 
cial to  corps.  Among  the  associated  trades  there  are  special  banners  for 
each  separate  craft.  It  was  the  opinion,  as  I  have  said,  of  some  of  us 
that  the  Society  should  have  a  tlag  —  a  distinctive  banner,  which,  on 
occasions  like  the  present  and  it  might  be  on  still  grander  occasions, 
should  proclaim  to  the  world  who  and  what  and  where  we  are;  and  so  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Florists'  Club  of  the  city 
of  Xew  York  held  in  June,  it  was  decided  to  purchase  and  present  a  tlag 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  General  x\ssociation  on  the  occasion  of  the  present 
meeting.  It  was  since  decided  that  the  duty  of  making  the  presentation 
should  devolve  upon  your  humble  servant. 

Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  history  of  the  association;  and  such  so 
far  is  the  history  of  this  flag  movement.  The  flag  is  here,  and  it  remains 
for  me  to  complete  my  duty.  In  the  name,  then,  of  the  Florists'  Club 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  I  present  this  flag  to  you,  as  Chairman  and 
representative  head  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists.  I  do  so  with 
much  pleasure.  Henceforth  the  flag  is  the  property  of  the  General 
Association,  and  is  to  be  used  on  all  such  occasions,  public  and  private, 
as  your  Executive  Committee  may  direct. 

And  now,  sir,  having  completed  my  duty,  and  knowing  as  I  do, 
knowing  as  we  all  do,  that  florists  more  than  most  men  are  occupied 
daily,  almost  constantly,  with  that  which  is  truest,  sweetest,  and  most 
beautiful  in  nature,  permit  me,  here  before  this  company,  to  express 
the  hope,  the  confldent  hope,  that  the  flag  which  you  have  now  taken  in 
charge  will  continue  to  be  the  banner  of  our  order —  an  order  destined 
lo  increasing  strength  and  usefulness;  and  that,  float  when  and  where  it 
may,  it  will  always  be  over  men  whose  heads  and  whose  hearts  are  wor- 
Ihv  of  their  occupation  —  the  oldest  of  all  human  occupations,  if  not  also 
tlie  noblest  and  the  best. 

The  President.  The  Chair  gratefully  accepts  the  beautiful  emblem 
just  presented  and  calls  upon  Mr.  Robt.  Craig,  of  Philadelphia,  to  give 
formal  expression  to  that  acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Florists. 

Ex-President  Robert  Craig  here  promptly  stepped  forward,  his 
appearance  being  greeted  with  tumultuous  applause.     He  said: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  cannot  find  words  in  which  to  fittingly  express  the  thanks  which  I 
know  we  all  tender  in  proof  of  our  appreciation  of  the  value  of  this 
beautiful  gift  and  the  kindly  feeling  which  has  prompted  it. 

The  presentation  of  the  emblem  of  our  nationality  to  a  society  such 
as  ours  is  an  occasion  full  of  meaning.  Its  peculiar  appropriateness  is 
apparent  when  we  reflect  that  the  Society  of  American  Florists  is  a 
national  organization  and  one  that  aims  to  do  a  work  that  is  national. 
It  is  eminently  proper  that  we  should  assemble  under  the  national  ban- 
ner, and  that  in  the  pursuit  of  our  work  we  should  receive  inspiration 
from  the  glorious  memories  and  hopes  which  the  presence  of  that  starry 
ensign  of  liberty  and  union  always  awakens.     [Applause.] 

The  ^Vmerican  Flag  !  It  is  the  symbol  of  the  majesty  of  the  grand- 
est government  that  ever  giew  out  of  the  hearts  and  aspirations  of  free- 
men. We  can  do  nothing  to  add  to  the  lustre  of  that  flag,  but  our 
appreciation  of  the  motives  which  have  inspired  the  donors  of  this  Itcau- 
tiful  gift  is  such  that  I  am  sure  1  incur  no  risk  in  assuring  them,  as  I  do 
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now,  that  no  act  of  ours  will  ever  tend  to  tarnisli  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  tliat  citizenship  which  the  American  tlag  symbolizes  and  secures  for 
us.  May  those  who  have  placed  the  name  of  our  Society  upon  the 
national  colors  never  have  cause  to  I'egret  the  compliment  they  have 
I^aid  us.     [Cheers.] 

Gentlemen  of  the  New  York  Club,  ia  the  name  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists,  1  again  thank  you.     [Long  continued  applause.] 


The  President.  It  may  seem  somewhat  like  presumption  for  me 
to  attempt  to  follow  my  friend,  Mr.  Robert  C'raig,  but,  as  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Elliott  were  addressed  to  the  President  of  our  Society,  I  will 
venture  to  give  utterance  to  a  few  thoughts  that  are  passing  through  my 
mind. 

I  know,  Mr.  Elliott,  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every  member  of 
the  national  organization  when  I  say  that  I  tender  to  you  and  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Xew  York  Florists'  Club  our  most  earnest  thanks  for 
this  testimonial  of  their  appreciation  of  the  work  and  the  worth  of  the 
National  Society.  The  presentation  of  this  flag  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  the  motive  which  prompted  it  are  certainly  in  keeping  with  your 
every  act  in  preparing  to  greet  your  visiting  brethren;  and  so  generous 
an  impulse  could  have  emanated  only  among  those  who  have  the  welfare 
of  our  national  Society  at  heart.  Permit  me  to  express  the  hope  that  in 
due  time  this  beautiful  emblem  may  float,  on  occasions  similar  to  this, 
in  every  city  of  any  considerable  size  from  Quebec  on  the  north  to  New 
Orleans  on  the  south  and  from  New  York  to  the  city  at  the  Golden  Gate. 
Wherever  it  shall  be  unfurled,  whether  on  the  occasion  of  our  annual 
reunions  or  otherwise,  it  will,  I  know,  beget  pleasant  recollections  and 
kind  remembrances  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  New  York 
Florists'  Club.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  James  Hendrick,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  then  called  upon  and 
responded  as  follows:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  excuse  me  if  I  say  that  I 
wish  there  were  a  few  more  ladies  here,  because  their  pi-esence  on  an 
occasion  like  this  is  always  a  source  of  inspiration  for  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  I  know  that  this  flag,  which  has  been 
so  ably  presented  by  my  good  Scotch  friend,  Elliott,  will  float  over  men, 
if  not  great,  at  least  good;  if  not  famous,  at  least  honest,  sun-crowned 
men;  men  whose  broad  thoughts  will  ever  eventuate  in  a  record  of  gen- 
erous actions.    Such  I  pledge  to  you  for  this  flag. 

The  speaker  (Mr.  Hendrick)  expressed  his  gratification  in  being 
permitted  to  renew  the  associations  of  former  annual  meetings,  and 
remarked  that  the  florists  were  the  only  people  who  represented  a  pro- 
fession which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Almighty  Himself.  He  said, 
that  in  that  good  old  book  to  which  all  present  loved  to  refer,  we  had 
learned  that  it  was  the  Almighty  who  planted  the  first  garden  on  the 
earth,  and  that  the  purpose  for  which  he  made  the  first  man  was  to 
superintend  that  garden.      Referring  to  the  cordiality  of  the  greeting 
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extended  by  Mr.  Elliott,  he  said  that  that  gentleman,  whose  kindly  face 
was  ever  beaming  with  good  nature  and  intelligence,  had  not  only  given 
his  visiting  brethren  a  hearty  introduction  to  the  local  society,  but  had 
spoken  of  the  very  hospitable  intentions  of  that  society,  and  had  inti- 
mated that  ihe  cit}'  of  New  York,  on  the  present  occasion,  would  do  as 
much  as  it  had  ever  done  in  the  Avay  of  hospitality.  This  no  one  could 
doubt.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cole)  had  responded  to  the 
speech  of  welcome  in  a  very  excellent  and  pertinent  address,  in  which 
the  claim  had  been  made  that  among  the  other  things  which  New  York 
possessed  was  pure  water,  [laughter]  although  it  had  taken  much  engi- 
neering skill  to  bring  it  to  the  city.  Perhaps,  as  a  general  thing.  New 
York  water  would  be  better  by  being  mixed,  although  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  had  possibly  been  thinking  of  the  State  from  which  he  came, 
where  they  do  not  want  any  mixture.  [Merriment.]  Mr.  Hendrick 
further  remarked  that  there  Avas  no  prohibitory  law  in  New  York  yet, 
though,  for  himself,  he  did  not  care  how  soon  there  was  such  a  law. 
'•  Would  to  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  the  whole  people  were  a  prohi- 
bitory people,  that  everything  that  unnaturally  stimulates  the  human 
appetite  was  removed  from  the  reach  of  man,  and  that  his  only  beverage 
was  the  water  which  God  gives  him  to  drink."  In  closing  Mr.  Hendrick 
expressed  his  hope  and  belief  that  this  flag  would  ever  float  over  a 
society  distinguished  for  its  honesty  and  honor. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Carbiody,  of  Evansville,  Ind.  There  is  one  suggestion 
that  I  would  like  to  make  here.  Among  many  nations  it  is  customar}'  to 
emblazon  upon  the  national  standard  a  favorite  flower,  and  I  suggest 
that  it  would  be  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  Society  of  American  Flor- 
ists to  adorn  their  flag  with  a  flower  which  would  be  emblematic  of  our 
countr}-.  It  ought  perhaps  to  be  the  province  of  this  Societv  to  design 
such  an  emblem,  and  I  therefore  propose  to  present  a  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  decide  upon  what  shall  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  national  flower  of  America,  with  instructions  to  display 
that  flower  upon  the  banner  of  the  Society.     [Applause.] 

REPORT   OF   THE  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  William  J.  Stewart,  of  Boston,  (General  Secretary,)  here 
submitted  and  read  his  annual  report,  which  received  the  usual  applause. 
It  was  as  follows : 

The  membership  of  the  Society  is  at  the  present  time  larger  than 
ever  before.  Many  new  members  have  come  in  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  old  members  have  responded  well  to  the  call  for  their  annual 
dues. 

One  of  the  greatest  di-awbacks  has  been  the  uncertain  hold  we  had 
on  our  members,  many  new  ones  joining  the  Society  when  it  chanced  to 
hold  a  meeting  in  their  vicinity  and  losing  their  interest  as  soon  as  the 
convention  had  closed.  Your  former  secretaries  have  called  attention 
several  times  to  this  unfortunate  condition  of  our  membership. 
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A  special  and  continuous  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  during 
the  past  year  on  all  delinquents  and  with  results  very  satisfactory  under 
the  circumstances.  The  list  of  members  as  published  last  year  contained 
the  names  of  all  who  had  ever  joined  the  Society,  regardless  of  whether 
their  regular  dues  had  been  paid  or  not.  That  list  contained  968  names. 
Of  these  160  have  paid  nothing  since  the  Philadelphia  meeting.  As  they 
have  been  twice  notified  and  have  not  responded,  these  I  think  may  be 
considered  as  having  dropped  out  permanently,  and  the  names  of  such 
delinquents  will  accordingly  be  left  out  of  the  list  of  members  to  be  pub- 
lished this  year.  Nine  others  have  either  died  or  withdrawn  from  mem- 
bership. To  the  800  paying  members  left  after  dropping  the  delinquents 
there  have  been  added  since  the  last  Convention  about  250  new  names, 
making  the  total  of  paying  members  at  the  present  time  over  1,000,  with 
additional  names  constantly  coming  in.  This  is  the  largest  membership 
we  have  ever  had,  and  represents  thirty-eight  States  and  Territories 
besides  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  England  and  France. 

In  addition  to  this  large  gain  in  membership  the  Society  has  made 
considerable  progress  otherwise  during  the  past  year,  not  the  least 
encouraging  sign  of  vigor  being  the  willingness  shown  by  the  officers  to 
do  any  Society  work  devolving  upon  them.  At  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee meeting  in  this  city  last  January  every  member  of  the  Committee 
was  present, —  a  most  gratifying  fact  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  long  dis- 
tance which  some  of  the  members  had  to  travel,  and  also  remembering 
that  florists  who  leave  their  business  in  busy  mid-winter  do  it  at  a  great 
sacrifice.  The  work  done  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  that  session  I 
need  not  recount.  The  result  of  their  labors  combined  with  the  efforts 
of  our  Xew  York  brethren  we  see  before  us  in  this  grand  assembly,  and 
in  the  remarkably  complete  programme  which  has  been  prepared  for  this 
occasion.  The  State  Vice-Presidents  also,  with  but  few  exceptions  have 
responded  cheerfully  to  any  demands  made  upon  them.  Their  duties 
this  year,  and  also  the  work  of  your  Secretary,  were  largely  increased  by 
the  efforts  made  to  collect  statistics  relative  to  the  extent  of  glass  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  in  this  country,  as  per 
vote  of  the  Society  at  the  Chicago  meeting. 

But  while  recounting  the  gain  the  Society  has  been  making  in  active 
workers  and  in  general  membership,  we  are  reminded  also  that  we  have 
met  with  severe  losses.  Every  year  as  we  come  together  again  we  find 
that  the  unwelcome  messenger,  Death,  has  been  busy  and  has  taken  one 
here,  another  there,  of  those  who  were  with  us  a  year  ago,  but  who  will 
never  come  again.  It  is  my  sad  duty  to  report  the  list  of  members  who 
have  died  during  the  past  year,  as  follows : 

J.  B.  Moore,  Concord,  Mass.,         .         .         .     Died,  August  21, 1887. 
E.  Bonner,  Xenia,  Ohio,         .         .         .         .         "      September  1, 1887. 
Francis  Moral,  Louisville,  Ky.,     ..."      January  28,  1888. 
J.  Ed.  Feast,  Baltimore,  Md.,        ..."      .January  30,  1888. 
D.S.  Grant,  Baltimore,  Md.,  ..."      February  10,  1888. 

John  Dingwall,  Albanv,  N.  Y "      May  2,  1888. 

lienry  Hilker,  Indianapolis,  Ind..  .         .         "      May  11,  1888. 

Seven  fif  them,  all  good  men  and  true. 
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I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  liere  also  the  deatli  of  one,  not  a 
member  of  the  Society,  but  who  has  done  in  his  time  much  for  the  cause 
of  horticulture  as  President  of  the  Xew  York  Agricultural  Society,  and 
did  noble  duty  for  his  country  as  well.  I  refer  to  the  late  General 
Patrick.  And  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend  tin- 
memorable  Cincinnati  Convention  and  participated  in  that  delightful  trip 
to  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Dayton,  will  never  forget  the  hearty  words  of 
welcome  and  good  fellowship  we  received  from  General  I'atrick  as  go\- 
eruor  of  that  noble  institution. 

We  have  met  with  a  serious  drawback  this  year  in  the  refusal  of  the 
Trunk  Lines  to  grant  us  concessions  of  any  kind.  Many  of  our  nem- 
bers  are  poor,  and  onlj^  by  getting  the  benetit  of  reduced  transportation 
can  such  members,  when  living  at  a  long  distance  from  the  place  of 
meeting,  be  present  with  us. 

Being  in  some  degree  an  educational  institution  it  would  seem  that 
we  should  receive  special  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  railroad  peo- 
ple, beyond  that  granted  to  assemblies  which  are  called  together  for  purely 
business  interests  onl^^  In  no  way  can  we  accomplish  so  much  and 
obtain  proper  recognition  as  by  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  trans- 
portation committee.  This  matter  was  brought  to  your  attention  by  my 
predecessor,  Secretary  Lonsdale,  at  the  Chicago  meeting,  and  after  one 
years  experience  as  Secretary  I  can  most  emphatically  endorse  the  views 
he  expressed  at  that  time. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  thank  the  officers  of  the  Society  and  the 
members  in  general  for  their  uniform  kindness  and   cordial  assistance 

during  the  past  pear. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AVm.  J.  Stewart,  Secretary. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  tiled  with 
the  records  of  the  Society. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

Mr.  Myrox  a.  Hunt,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Treasurer  of  the 
Society,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  reported  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

Your  Treasurer  reports  for  the  current  year,  ending  January  1,  1S8S, 

•"•iz. : 

Beceijyts. 

Balance  from  session  of  1887,     ....         $.82. .3-5 

Membership  fees, 1,402.00 

Sale  of  reports, 1.50 


•SI, 4.30.8.5 


The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  .January  1,  1888, 
are  as  follows: 
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Expenditures. 

Badges  for  1887 S46.00 

Electrotypes, 26.00 

Hall  rent  at  Chicago  meeliug,  (which  was  but 

a  small  part  of  the  rental  actuall}'  paid.)        .  100.00 
Miscellaneous — printing,  postage,  stationery, 

expressage, 2.52.52 

Stenographer's  bill  and  expenses,       .         .         .  150.7.5 
Secretary  Lonsdale's  salary  and  traveling  ex- 
penses,       136.00 

Printing  of  reports  for  1887,       ....  281.60 

Executive  Committee  meetings,        .        .        .  236.25 

Secretaiy  Stewart's  salar}-  to  January  1,  1888,  187.50 

1,410.62 


Balance  in  treasur}-,        .....  .*19.2:^j 

The  President.  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Society  in  regard  t(. 
the  Treasurer's  report  ? 

Mr.  Edwin  Lonsdale,  of  Philadelphia.  I  move  that  the  report  Ix- 
accepted  and  placed  in  the  record  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  .J.  M.  Jordan,  of  St.  Louis.  I  move,  as  an  amendment,  to 
refer  the  report  to  the  Executive  Committee.  My  reason  for  the  motion 
is  not  because  of  any  objection  to  the  report,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  cor- 
rect to  a  cent,  but  simply  to  establish  a  safe  precedent  with  regard  to  oui- 
financial  transactions  in  order  that  the  Society  at  large  may  understan<l 
that  our  receipts  and  disbursements  are  carefully  and  properly  super- 
vised. 

Treasurer  Hunt.  I  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon  for  an  omission  in 
my  report.  I  will  now  supply  that  omission  by  stating  that  my  vouchers 
were  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  that 
they  have  certified  to  the  correctness  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Lonsdale's  motion  was  then  adopted. 

INCREASING  THE   REVENUE. 

The  President.  The  next  business  in  order  is  the  presentation  of 
reports  from  the  standing  committees.  Are  any  of  those  committees 
ready  to  I'eport  ? 

[After  a  brief  interval,  in  which  no  response  was  made,  the  Chair 
added]:     Reports  from  special  committees  will  now  be  received. 

Mr.  Robert  Craig,  of  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  the  subject,  here  read  the  following  : 

The  Committee  on  ways  and  means  for  increasing  the  revenues  of 
the  Society,  recommend  that  hereafter  the  annual  dues  be  increased  to 
S3.    They  also  recommend  that   a  life-membership,    costing   S50,  be 
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created;  aud  that  the  income  realized  from  this  source  shall  lie  invested 
al  interest  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  uses  of  the  Society. 

Robert  Ckaig. 

F.    R.    PlERSON'. 

Henry  Michel. 

Mr.  Craig.  To  this  question  of  increasing  the  revenues  of  the 
Society,  the  Committee  devoted  considerable  time.  It  was  proposed 
to  recommend  a  charge  of  an  initiation  fee  of  .^2,  beginning  with  the 
first  of  next  Januar}^;  but,  after  considerable  discussion,  we  decided 
at  this  time  simply  an  increase  of  SI  in  the  annual  dues.  With  our 
present  membership,  this  increase  will  add  $1,000,  or  about  that  amount, 
to  our  yearly  revenue,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  us  on  for  at  least 
another  year,  unless  we  undertake  work  of  greater  magnitude  than  that 
which  is  now  in  contemplation. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Cole,  of  Iowa.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  and, 
if  my  motion  is  seconded,  would  like  to  submit  one  or  two  considerations 
respecting  it. 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  Evaxs,  of  Philadelphia,  seconded  the  motion. 

Hon.  C.  Cole.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  here  to  disregard  the  fact 
tliat  a  dollar  is  a  dollar  to  any  man,  and  that  to  the  florist  ordinarily,  it 
is  a  coin  of  very  considerable  magnitude ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  a  society 
like  ours  shall  have  the  means  of  carrying  on  its  operations,  and  paying 
its  absolutely  necessary  expenses.  One  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  a 
member  of  this  Society  is  his  possession  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
convention  proceedings,  which  he  is  entitled  to  receive  by  virtue  of  his 
membership.  That  annual  report  is  quite  voluminous,  and  the  cost  of 
l)rinting  it,  as  the  report  of  our  Treasurer  shows,  is  considerable;  but  it 
is  a  book  of  immense  value  to  us.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  now  going 
to  criticise  any  of  the  recommendations  of  the  President's  address  to 
which  we  have  listened  this  morning;  but  1  Avish  to  sa}-,  in  regard  to  one 
of  those  recommendations  that,  in  point  of  practical  value,  the  Reports 
issued  by  this  Society  for  the  last  two  years  would  be  preferred  b}^  me  to 
any  professorship  upon  the  subject  of  floriculture  in  any  college  in  the 
land.     [Applause.] 

Judge  Cole  went  on  to  tell  how  much  he  had  been  benefited  by  the 
discussions  whicli  had  taken  place  at  the  Chicago  convention,  which 
were  not  mere  expositions  of  theory,  but  the  account  of  actual  experi- 
ence of  practical  men;  and  that  consequently  the  report  of  such  dis- 
cussions is  worth  much  more  than  the  amount  called  for  as  membership 
dues.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  wise  and  prudent 
conduct  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Society ;  and  the  advisability  of 
having  a  sufficient  balance  in  the  treasury  for  the  conduct  of  the  legiti- 
mate work  of  the  Society;  and  expressed  himself  as  heartily  in  favor  of 
this  plan  to  provide  more  money,  which,  while  it  called  for  but  a  small 
amount  from  each  member,  would  assure  in  the  aggregate  a  sum  sufficient 
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to  supply  any  deficit  likelj'  to  occur,  and  place  the  orijanization  ujion  a 
safe  and  solid  financial  basis. 

Mr.  CiiAULES  D.  Ball,  of  llohnesburg,  Fa.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  requirement  for  one  day"s  notice  of  a  proposed  change  of 
the  by-laws  of  the  Society,  I  submit  at  this  time,  an  amendment  to  the 
In^-laws,  and  ask  that  the  consideration  of  it  be  made  an  order  of 
business  for  tomorrow.  My  motion  is  as  follows:  That,  in  accordance 
with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  just  submitted,  section  4 
of  by-laws  be  so  chanircd  as  to  read  thus:  ''  The  annual  dues  for  each 
member  shall  be  $11,  payable  on  or  before  the  ."Ust  day  of  December  of 
each  year;  the  said  change  to  take  effect  January  1st,  l.SS'.t.''' 

The  President.  The  proposition  will  be  laid  aside  for  action  upon 
it  at  tomorrow's  session,  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws.  The  question 
will  now  be  taken  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Report  adopted  without  objection. 

DELINQUENT   ilEMHEIlS. 

Mr.  Charles  1).  Ball,  of  Holmesburg,  Pa.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  change  in  the  by-laws,  I  submit  the 
following  : 

Resolved,  That  the  following  be  adopted,  and  known  as  section  7  of 
the  by-laws:  "  All  members  whose  dues  are  unpaid  shall  be  so  notified 
by  the  Secretary;  and  when  a  member  shall  have  paid  no  dues  for  a 
period  of  eighteen  months  after  receiving  such  notice,  his  name  shall  be 
dropped  from  the  rolls,  and  he  can  be  re-admitted  to  membership  only  by 
;i  majority  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee.' " 

The  President.  The  reading  of  the  amendment  at  this  time  is 
simply  a  notice  of  an  intention  to  ask  for  action  u[)on  it.  The  matter 
will  come  up  for  action  tomorrow. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Carmody,  of  Evansville,  Ind.  1  would  ask  whether  a 
motion,  by  way  of  amendment,  in  regard  to  increasing  the  dues  will  be 
entertained  in  the  discussions  tomorrow? 

The  President.  The  Chair  thinks  it  can  be  entertained  under  the 
general  notice  which  has  now  been  given. 

Mr.  Carmody.     Or  will  it  have  to  be  made  today  ? 

The  President  (referring  to  the  by-laws).  Section  8  of  the  by- 
laws provides  that  amendments  thereto  may  be  made  upon  one  day's  pre- 
vious notice.  The  Chair  supposes  that,  under  the  notice  which  has  now 
been  served,  it  will  be  in  order  to  modily  or  change  the  notice  to  amend, 
and  that  this  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws. 

Mr,  Carmody.  Will  amendments  to  the  motions  now  made  be  en- 
tertained tomorrow  ? 

The  President.     Yes,  sir. 
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The  PuESiJ)KNT.  The  Chair  is  informed  that  the  special  committee 
oil  "  Fraudulent  Substitutions  '"  is  now  prepared  to  report.  The  paper 
on  that  subject  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  May. 

Mr.  John  N.  May.  of  Summit.  N.  J.,  here  came  forward  and  read 
the  following  report: 

Y'our  Committee  would  respectfully  state,  that  although  we  have 
Iteen  somewhat  hampered  through  lack  of  funds,  to  give  this  matter  a 
thorough  test,  yet  we  have  been  able  to  investigate,  in  a  small  degree, 
some  cases  which  have  been  brought  to  our  notice;  and  while  we  think 
"fraudulent  substitution"  is  not  as  generally  practised  now  as  in  some 
■of  the  past  years,  yet  we  have  unmistakable  evidence  in  our'  possession 
that  it  is  still  carried  on  to  some  extent;  and  we  think  it  would  be  one  of 
the  best  thinirs  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  in  general  all  over  the 
tountry,  if  this  Society  could  devote  a  stun  of  money  sufficient  to  have  a 
thorough  test  made,  whereby  those  who  are  guilty  of  such  unprincipled 
actions  could  with  certainty  be  located,  not  necessarily  that  their  names 
and  dealings  should  be  published  to  the  world  for  the  first  known 
offence,  but  that  the  officers  of  this  Society  should  give  them  due  notice 
of  proof  of  such  unjust  dealings,  and  fairly  warn  them  that  unless  such 
practices  were  at  once  discontinued,  they  would  be  summarily  dealt  with. 
This,  we  think,  would  have  a  very  wholesome  elfect;  and  we  feel  sure 
that  the  ti'ade  in  general  and  this  Society  also  would  be  greatly  benefited 
by  it.  Why  should  we  as  a  class  be  subject  to  such  odium  as  is  cast 
upon  us  ?  It  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  right,  it  is  not  just,  that  the  innocent 
should  all  suffer  for  the  guilty  ones. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  a  sum  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  dollars  be  appropriated,  as  soon  as  the  Society's  finances  will 
warrant  it,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  be 
expended  at  their  discretion  in  ferreting  out  the  real  offenders  in  this 
matter.  For  obvious  reasons  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  precise 
method  by  which  the  investigation  is  to  be  conducted  be  not  made 
public,  since,  to  quote  from  the  proverbs  of  Solomon:  '■  Surely,  in  vain 
the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird." 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  X.  May. 

JAS.    D.    llAYNOLDS. 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  E'^\xs,  of  Philadelphia.  I  move  that  the  report  be 
accepted  and  filed. 

Adopted  without  ol)jecti()u. 

NEW   YORK    HOSPITALITIES. 

Mr.  Wm.  a.  I'^LLiOTT,  of  New  York,  here  extended  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  the  ladies  present,  and  their  escorts,  to  visit  the  spectacular  exhi- 
bition known  as  "  Xero;  or,  the  Fall  of  JJabylon,"  at  New  Brighton, 
.Staten  Island,  for  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  tickets  had  been  obtained 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Henshaw,  of  New  Brighton,  from  Mr.  Erastus  Wyman. 

Mr.  John  N.  May,  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  also  announced  that  the 
Florists'  Club  of  New  York  would,  on  Friday,  tender  to  all  the  members 
present,  and  their  lady  friends,  a  reception. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Jamks  Hkn'Dhick.  of  Albany,  X.Y.,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  reliirtied  to  Mr.  f'^rastus  Wyman  for  his  generous  invitation. 

IN   MEMOIIIAM. 

The  PuEsiDKNT.     Miscellaneous  business  is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  .7.  M.  JoRDAX,  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  offer  this 
resolution  :  Tliat  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  suitable 
resolutions  in  memory  of  deceased  members  of  our  Society,  and  to  have 
the  same  entered  upon  our  minutes. 

Mr.  Jamks  Hicxdrick,  of  Albany,  X,Y.  I  take  pleasure  m  second- 
ing that  resolution.  Let  it  be  a  committee  of  three,  with  Mr.  Jordan  at 
its  liead. 

The  Pkk.sidext.  The  Cliaii  suggests  that  that  resolution  be  con- 
sidered adopted  by  general  consent.  The  Chair  hears  no  objection.  The 
committee  will  consist  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Jordan,  A.  Giddings,  and  J.  D. 
Carmody. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jordan.  ^Ir.  President,  I  am  not  much  of  a  "kicker," 
but  it  does  seem  to  rne  that  the  composition  of  this  committee  could  l^e 
improved  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  head  of  it  is  concerned.  The  size  of  it 
also,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  enlarged.  I  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  the  recently  deceased  members;  audit  is  important, 
in  order  that  the  duties  of  the  committee  maybe  intelligently  performed, 
that  its  members  should  have  personal  knowledge  of  those  whose 
memoiy  it  is  proposed  to  honor.  I  deem  it  to  be  due  to  the  friends  of 
the  deceased,  that  our  minutes  should  contain  a  testimonial  of  our 
respect  and  regard  for  those  w^ho  have  passed  from  our  midst;  and  [ 
therefore  ask  the  Chair  to  reconsider  its  action,  and  appoint  a  committee 
which  will  represent  the  localities  in  which  the  deceased  members  were 
best  known  when  living.     [Applause.] 

The  President.     The  Chair  will  act  accordingly. 

[Subsequently  the  Chair  constituted  the  committee  as  follows:  Messrs. 
B.  P.  Critchell,  of  Cincinnati;  J.  D.  Carmody,  of  P^vansville,  Ind.; 
Alfred  Neuuer,  of  Louisville;  Rob't  J.  Halliday,  of  Baltimore;  Michael 
Xorton.  of  Boston;  Beuj.  Gre}-.  of  Maiden,  Mass.] 

theoreticat,  vs.  practical  education. 

The  Chairmax  (Mr.  J.  M.  Jordan,  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  Chair). 
The  next  business  in  order  is  a  discussion  of  the  President's  address. 
This  is  an  open  tight,  and  one  free  to  all,  I  understand  that  the  Presi- 
<ient  is  prepared  with  heavy  ammunition  1o  return  any  fusilade  that  may 
be  directed  at  him. 

Mr.  Calder,  of  Boston.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  I  voice  the  feel- 
ing of  every  lady  and  gentleman  present  Avhen  I  say  that  that  address 
is  so  complete,  so  comprehensive,  so  exhaustive,  and  so  perfect,  that  it 
needs  no  discussion.     [Applause.]     As  the  dinner  hour  has  .arrived,  we 
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I'fccl  more  like  getting  at  something  to  eat  than  like  entering  upon  such  a 
discussion. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Cole,  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rose  to  say  a  single 
word  in  respect  to  the  President's  address,  not  in  antagonism  to  it,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  what  I  understand  to  be  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  this  Society.  The  President  suggests  that  floriculture 
should  have  special  attention  in  our  colleges.  I  am  delighted  to  be  able 
to  say  that,  in  the  state  from  which  I  come,  Iowa,  it  receives  that  atten- 
tion. It  is  studied  in  the  agricultural  college.  But  I  want  to  say,  that 
while  1  approve  that  and  while  I  favor  these  philosophical  discussions  of 
questions  and  the  chemical  analyses  of  soil  which  we  may  have  made, 
vet  I  have  noticed,  with  respect  to  all  such  matters,  that  the  chemists,  if 
you  please,  who  make  the  analyses  and  tell  us  that  a  certain  soil  is 
adapted  to  a  particular  plant,  have  somehow,  in  their  calculations, 
omitted  some  factor  connected  with  the  analyses  or  some  element  inher- 
in'>-  in  the  plant  for  which  they  recommend  the  soil;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  omission  of  that  factor,  when  we  make  a  trial  according  to 
their  plan,  we  meet  with  a  failure  instead  of  a  success.  I  would  rather 
have  the  experience  of  any  member  of  this  Society  in  the  testing  of  a 
plant  with  a  soil,  the  general  or  manifest  constituents  of  which  he  has 
api)rehended  and  comprehended,  than  to  have  the  most  scientific  exposi- 
tion of  it  that  I  could  get  from  a  chemist.  [Hear,  hear.]  Our  idea  is 
that  this  Association  meets  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  results  of 
the  observations  of  its  members,  and  informing  each  other  of  what  we 
have  found  in  our  several  and  varied  experiences.  When  we  get  that, 
we  get  a  practical  verity  and  something  upon  which  we  can  rely.  We 
want  not  simply  the  experience  of  one  man,  but  we  want  the  experi- 
ence, the  observation,  and  the  practical  tests  of  the  many;  and  it  is  just  in 
this  that  I  find  the  great  advantage  of  this  Association.  It  is  in  the 
mutual  interchange  of  the  product  of  these  practical  minds,  one  to 
another.  The  mind  of  each  member  absorbs  that  which  is  given  to  him, 
he  adapts  it  to  his  own  place  of  business,  he  goes  to  woik  upon  it,  and 
the  next  year  he  comes  up  here  with  something  better. 

In  the  address  which  I  had  the  honor  to  make  at  the  opening  of  the 
])roceedings,  I  referred  to  the  wild  rose  that  blossoms  on  the  prairies. 
The  soil  in  which  it  grows  is  so  well  adapted  to  rose  culture  that  that 
rose  springs  up  spontaneously.  With  a  soil  l)oundless  for  its  fertility,  it 
blooms  year  after  year,  and  gives  a  single  petal  that  comes  out  in  the 
mornin<T  and  drops  in  the  evening.  We  know  that  with  that  soil  adapted 
to  it  that  rose  wants  something  more;  and  that  something  more  the 
experiences  of  the  members  of  this  Association  will  present. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  President's  suggestion;  indeed,  I  rejoice 
in  havinf^  in  the  State  from  which  I  come  a  practical  demonstration  of 
what  he  proposes;  but  I  tell  you  that  that  which  I  have  intimated  is  the 
b(  tter  means.     We  arc  actors  in  the  great  theatre  in  which  these  effects 
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are  beiug  produced,  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  one  to  dispute  them, 
for  we  have  a  practical  result  in  an  absolute  variety.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Petek  Henderson,  of  Jersey  City,  X.  J.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  since  the  Society  organized  we  have  not  listened  to  a  more  com- 
plete address  from  a  President  than  the  one  which  Ave  had  today  from 
Mr.  Hill;  but  with  respect  to  his  suggestions  about  scientific  education 
for  horticulturists  I  have  my  doubts,  just  as  Judge  Cole  has  his,  as  to 
their  practical  utility.  Life  is  too  short,  gentlemen;  we  have  not  time  to 
do  it,  and  particularly  as  our  colleges  are  now  constituted.  They  get  in 
some  professor  as  a  head  of  a  college,  who  knows  nothing  whatever 
practically  of  the  plant  culture  about  which  he  teaches,  and  consequently 
cannot  impart  practical  or  useful  information  upon  it  to  his  scholars.  I 
have  had  in  my  employ  some  three  or  four  students  from  the  different 
colleges,  and  our  boys  of  fouteen  or  fifteen  years,  with  three  months 
experience,  have  readily  shown  their  superiority  over  the  college  bo^'s. 
[Applause.] 

Three  years  ago  I  spent  a  day  at  Sir  John  Lawe's  experimental 
farm,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  where  this  scientific  work  has  beet 
carried  on  perhaps  more  thoroughly  than  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  1 
put  the  question  directly  to  the  manager  of  that  institution  as  to  whether 
there  was  an}^  farm  in  England  on  which  scientific  farming  had  been  a 
success.     He  could  not  point  me  to  one. 

This  matter  reminds  me  of  an  incident  of  my  boyhood,  which 
occurred  at  a  village  school  about  a  dozen  miles  from  Edinboro'.  In 
those  days,  unfortunately,  pugilism  was  about  as  popular  with  the  rising 
generation  as  it  is  with  that  of  today.  Among  the  scholars  was  a  big, 
strapping  fellow  from  Edinboro',  who  claimed  to  be  a  scientific  boxer  and 
who  had  scared  the  rest  of  the  boys  nearly  out  of  their  wits.  One  day  a 
shepherd's  son,  who  knew  nothing  about  "science"  in  fighting,  came 
to  school,  and  the  big  fellow  soon  picked  a  quarrel  with  him,  when  the 
two  went  out  to  fight.  The  result  was  that  the  shepherd's  son  gave  the 
science  chap  a  good  threshing.  The  scientist  admitted  that  he  had  been 
worsted,  but  complained  that  the  other  boy  "  hadn't  fought  fair,"  be- 
cause, he  said,  he  "•  hadn't  fought  according  to  science."  His  antago- 
nist, however,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  street  corners,  "  got  there,  all  the 
same."     [Merriment  and  applause.] 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hill  (who  had  temporarily  retired  from  the  Chair).  Per- 
haps it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  what  has  been 
spoken  of  as  my  advocacy  of  theory.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cole),  and  my  friend  Mr.  Hendei'- 
son,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  had  no  thought  of  suggesting  that  a  man  should 
be  crammed  with  theory,  A  few  years  ago,  when  at  Mr.  Henderson's 
place,  that  gentleman  took  me  into  one  of  his  houses  and  showed  me 
what  was  left  of  what  he  declared  had  been  as  fine  a  lot  of  Perle  roses 
as  had  ever  been  grown;  and  from  what  I  could  see  I  realized  that  they 
certainly  had  been  tine.     He  asked  :    ••  Can  vou  tell  me  what  has  come 
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over  them  ?  '*  ]SIy  object  totUiy  was  to  iudicaie  that  questions  such  as 
that  one  could  ami  should  be  answered.  I  hold  that  we  can  find  out  the 
things  that  enter  into  plant,  growing,  that  it  is  our  business  to  inform 
ourselves  in  ri'gard  to  theni;  and  I  maintain  that  the  more  we  educate 
the  mind  in  plant  culture  the  more  efficiently  will  we  employ  our  hand* 
in  bringing  that  culture  to  greater  perfection.  In  Europe,  there  are 
schools  of  horticulture.  I  maintain  that,  by  having  scientific  training, 
we  can  overcome  difficulties  and  solve  many  of  the  problems  that  have 
confronted  us,  and  which  still  confront  us  today.  We  know  that  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  our  cotintry  particular  classes  of  roses  do  not  succeed 
well;  and  if  we  had  a  training  school  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  the 
different  varieties  could  be  studied,  we  would  certainly  have  a  most 
valual)le  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  valuable  information. 

Ml-.  John  Reck,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  here  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  Germany  botanical  gardens  were  attached  to  colleges,  and 
that  chemistry  and  botany  were  features  of  the  scientific  education  which 
young  men  received  at  those  institutions.  He  said  the  results  had  proven 
that  the  young  men  who  acquired  a  knowledge  of  these  specialties  had 
been  unable  to  compete  successfully,  in  practical  business  life,  with  those 
who  had  received  a  more  practical  training.  He  suggested  that  the  em- 
ployes of  gardeners  could  be  made  to  work  efficiently  if  given  instruction 
in  lectures  by  the  head  gardeners  and  by  like  methods.  He  believed  it 
to  be  a  fact  that  the  leading  florists  of  the  United  States  and  those  gar- 
deners who  were  employed  by  the  largest  growers  were  men  who  had 
received  a  practical,  not  a  scientific,  education,  and  who  had  a  natural 
affinity  for  the  study  and  culture  of  plants. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  of  Bayside,  L.  I.,  the  discussion 
here  closed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Dillon,  of  Bioomsburg,  Pa.,  adjourned. 


FIRST   DAY  — AFTER NOOX. 

The  President  announced,  as  the  regular  order  of  business,  an 
essay  on  "  The  Elevation  of  Our  Business,"  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Battles,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  that  gentleman,  the  paper  would 
be  r(iad  by  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Evaus,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Evans  here  came  forward  and  was  cordially  wel- 
comed. He  said  he  regretted  the  circumstances  which  necessitated  his 
appeai'ance  as  a  substitute,  as  Mr.  Battles  had  been  quite  ill  for  the  past 
month;  and  although  now  convalescent,  was  unnble  to  be  present. 

The  paper  is  as  follows : 

the  elevation  of  our  business. 
■Tohn  lluskin  has  defined  Fine  Art  as  any  occuj)atinn  in  which  the 
head,  heart,  and  liarid  work  toiretlur. 
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To  make  a  success  of  our  business  it  is  particular! \'  accessary  that  all 
three  of  these  powers  are  exerted. 

How  often  we  see  men  that  work  constantly,  and  at  the  very  hard- 
est kind  of  drudgery,  from  morning  until  night,  but  never  seem  to  make 
any  headway  or  get  any  pleasure  from  their  occupation  or  life ;  they 
cither  have  not  the  disciplined  mind  to  direct  the  hand,  or  have  not  their 
whole  heart  or  interest  in  the  business;  these  men  are  plodders  and  work 
only  with  their  hands. 

Then  again  we  see  men  who  are  just  the  opposite,  who  have  bright, 
minds  and  take  a  very  great  interest  in  their  occupation,  always  alive  to 
new  ideas  and  suggestions,  know  just  how  things  should  be  done,  but 
never  can  do  it  themselves;  their  whole  life  is  made  of  theory  and 
visions;  their  head  and  heart  are  not  balanced  by  good  hard  physical 
work.  Develop  the  two  so  that  they  may  be  of  some  practical  use  by  the 
third  power,  the  hand. 

Political  economists  tell  us  that  labor  is  the  only  source  of  wealth; 
but  the  labor  of  the  hand  that  is  turned  into  a  '•'  fine  art"  by  the  other 
two  powers,  the  head  and  heart,  undoubtedly  give  the  greatest  returns: 
First,  the  head  or  mind  we  all  realize,  and  a  great  many  of  us  to  our  sor- 
row, should  be  cultivated  in  childhood,  but  those  of  us  who  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  then  can  console  ourselves  by  knowing  that  by  giving 
our  attention  to  our  business  and  studying  the  principles  of  it,  our  case 
is  not  hopeless. 

I  feel  that  every  person  engaged  in  growing  plants  should  know  the 
first  principles,  at  least,  in  botany.  Take  the  seed,  examine  how  won- 
derfully it  is  constructed,  containing  as  it  does  not  only  a  minute  plant, 
but  substance  on  which  it  can  exist  and  develop  when  the  proper  condi- 
tions are  offered.  Then  the  stem,  leaves,  buds,  and  finally  the  Howers 
which  produce  more  seeds. 

Take  a  lily  or  rose,  dissect  it,  and  learn  the  name  and  use  oi:  each 
part,  this  will  excite  a  deeper  interest  in  botany.  We  shall  tind  that  we 
are  more  observing,  looking  for  the  same  organs  in  different  plants;  then 
not  content  with  our  own  observation,  we  may  be  led  to  take  up  a  good 
book  on  botany,  and  we  will  have  put  before  us  on  three  or  four  hundred 
pages  what  has  taken  hundreds  of  men  many  years  of  thought  and  study 
to  accompUsh;  and  in  time  the  ideal  grower  will  become  a  botanist,  and 
be  inspired  with  such  thoughts  as  Darwin  expresses  in  his  book  on  the 
"  Movements  and  Habits  of  Plants." 

Last  winter  while  talking  to  a  grower  who  had  been  in  business  all 
his  life,  and  his  father  before  him,  I  asked  him  a  few  questions  about 
hybridizing,  thinking  I  would  try  to  post  myself  by  getting  some  good 
practical  ideas;  he  said  he  did  not  take  much  stock  in  it,  and  thought  it 
better  to  let  nature  take  its  course  and  let  them  cross  themselves.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  an  argument  like  this  was  on  a  par  with  advising 
faith  cure  to  a  disabled  man  when  the  most  skilled  and  advanced  surgi- 
cal operation  was  necessary.      Dai^win  was  hardly  of  this  gentleman's 
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way  of  thiukiug,  he  made  a  great  mauy  experimeuls  in  hybridiziug;  he 
speaks  of  the  seventh  generation  of  plants  and  crossing  them  when 
grown  under  different  conditions;  also  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
among  them,  the  effect  of  climate  on  reproduction,  the  sleep  of  the 
plants,  self-production  during  sleep,  influence  of  gravitation  upon  them, 
the  power  of  digestion,  the  movement  in  relation  to  their  wants  and  the 
diverse  means  by  which  they  gain  their  subsistence.  I  know  there  are 
a  number  of  gentlemen  here  who  are  perfectly  familiar  with  these  re- 
searches. A  great  many  of  the  subjects  seem  to  be  of  no  practical  use, 
but  putting  our  minds  in  this  channel  is  what  elevates  not  only  our- 
selves but  those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact;  and  in  order  to  do  this 
we  must  first  become  interested  in  botany.  On  this  subject  there  is  no 
better  teacher  than  the  late  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  of  whom  it  is  said,  no  one 
has  ever  yet  approached  in  the  rare  art  of  making  purely  scientific  theo- 
ries and  dry  details  popular  and  interesting.  From  his  charming  elemen- 
tary work,  "  How  Plants  Grow,''  to  his  more  elaborate  "  Manual,''  there 
is  one  simple,  concise,  and  yet  exhaustive  method  of  treating  the  various 
grades  of  the  science.  Flowery  rhetoric,  beautiful  figures,  lofty  specula- 
tions, and  romantic  fancies  are  discarded,  and  in  place  is  given  a  simpli- 
city of  statement,  a  transparency  of  language,  and  an  enthusiasm  which 
lights  up  every  page,  and  causes  the  student  to  enter  readily  into  the 
author's  spirit.  The  leading  scientific  men  of  this  country  and  Europe 
have  awarded  the  highest  place  in  the  galaxy  of  botanists  to  Professor 
Gray. 

Now  for  the  dealer  to  know  the  habits  and  requirements  of  plants 
would  be  very  useful  and  interesting,  but  there  are  other  subjects  which 
demand  his  attention  first:  He  comes  directly  in  contact  with  the  con- 
sumers, not  only  caters  to  their  wants,  but  stimulates  the  demand  foi 
flowers  by  the  judicious  handling  of  them;  and  the  progressive  grower 
is  the  one  who  first  feels  the  pulse  of  the  market  through  the  intelligent 
dealer. 

Surrounded  as  we  are  by  the  most  beautiful  colors,  the  most  ex(iiii- 
site  forms,  and  the  most  delicious  fragrance  in  nature,  one  of  the  first 
thoughts  of  the  dealer  should  be  the  artistic  arrangement  of  flowers. 
Taste  to  a  very  great  degree  is  a  matter  of  education,  and  the  study  of 
color,  form,  and  position  should  be  carefully  considered.  The  knowledge; 
of  a  few  of  the  laws  of  color  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  intelligent 
arrangement  of  flowers.  For  instance,  let  us  take  the  artist's  primary 
colors  —  red,  yellow  and  blue;  mix  the  red  and  yellow,  we  get  orange; 
red  and  blue,  we  getpM?-j)Ze;  and  yellow  and  blue,  we  get  green;  whieli 
gives  the  secondary  colors  — orange,  purple  and  green.  Blue  is  compli- 
mentary to  orange,  red  to  green,  and  yellow  to  purple.  Then  there  is  a 
harmony  of  tone,  that  is  by  reducing  any  of  these  colors  with  white;  we 
will  take  a  deep  red,  reduce  it  with  white  until  you  get  a  delicate  pink, 
then  we  have  harmony  of  tone.  For  instance,  take  a  "  Jack"  with  its 
own  foliage,  (both  are  deep  colors,)  reduce  them  both  with  white,  and 
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you  have  possibly  the  •'  La  Frauce/'  aucl  light  lily  of  valley  leaves. 
Violets  and  daffodils  which  are  pui'ple  and  yellow,  reducing  them  botli 
with  white  does  not  take  them  out  of  their  scale,  and  possibly  we  have  a 
violet  orchid  (Cattolja)  and  acacia  which  is  a  delicate  yellow,  then  a  pink 
orchid  with  light  green  ferns;  corn  flowers  and  marigold,  two  strong 
colors  but  harmonious.  So  it  is  with  vases,  if  3'ou  have  a  blue  one  use 
orange  tints;  or  green,  use  red,  etc.,  etc.  If  you  are  obliged  to  use 
flowers  that  do  not  hamnonize,  separate  and  relieve  them  with  white 
ones.  Be  careful  of  reds,  which  I  consider  the  most  trying  color  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  It  is  not  an  unusual  sight  for  us  to  see  an  ex- 
pensive design  or  basket  with  some  choice  tone  of  red  in,  say  "  Jacks  " 
or  '•  Beauties,"  and  the  eft'ect  is  entirel}-  destroyed  by  a  few  bright  red 
carnations  or  bonvardia,  which  would  have  been  much  better  thrown 
away  than  put  into  the  design. 

There  is  no  business  so  rich  in  color  as  ours.  Do  we  take  the  advan- 
tage of  it  and  get  all  the  profits  and  pleasure  from  it  that  we  might  ? 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  interesting  stud}-,  and  does  not  lack  text-books. 
Should  any  gentleman's  interest  be  stimulated  by  anything  I  may  say, 
he  can  find  the  subject  exhaustively  treated  by  Chevreul,  on  Color,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  "  Gobelins  Tapestry  "  works,  and  has  made  this  subject 
a  life  study;  also  G.  Field's  Chromatograph,  which  has  been  modernized 
by  J.  8.  Ta3lor,  London;  and  a  delightful  book  on  color  bj-  A.  H.  Church. 
There  are  not  many  of  us  who  have  the  time  to  go  into  the  subject 
deeply,  nor  have  we  even  the  desire,  yet  there  are  a  few  points  which  we 
should  Jcnow,  that  when  our  advice  is  asked  we  can  speak  with  authority. 
For  instance,  we  are  consulted  about  a  table  decoration,  possibly  there 
are  some  pronounced  colors  about  the  room  or  on  the  table,  we  can  decide 
what  flowers  will  give  the  guests  the  most  pleasure,  and  give  us  the 
greatest  amount  of  credit.  If  the  colors  are  all  neutral  we  can  use  flowers 
that  will  be  most  complimentary  to  the  hostess'  costume,  and  our 
thoughtfulness  and  knowledge  will  not  go  unappreciated.  When  we  are 
asked  about  the  best  flowers  to  wear  with  a  certain  dress,  after  knowing 
the  color  and  tone  of  same,  we  then  can  select  the  most  suitable  flower. 

In  speaking  of  flowers  for  ladies  to  wear,  I  would  suggest  that  often 
when  a  gentleman  wishes  to  send  a  very  large  and  expensive  corsage 
bouquet,  that  the  salesman  advise  sending  the  flowers  loose  in  a  box, 
(which  can  be  arranged  prettily,)  that  the  lady  may  select  the  ones  she 
wishes  to  wear;  in  this  way  you  will  avoid  being  blamed  for  poor  taste, 
and  not  lose  any  part  of  a  good  sale. 

Another  practice  which  is  not  quite  extinct  is  that  of  making  handles 
on  corsage  bouquets,  and  covering  them  with  tin  foil;  the  sooner  tlii-*  is 
done  awa}'  with,  the  better. 

Using  a  number  of  colors  in  a  corsage  is  a  great  mistake. 
Funeral  designs  have  not  grown  in  favor  the  last  few  years;  for  this, 
the  florists  to  a  very  great  extent  are  to  blame.     How  many  people  have 
ver}-  unhappy  recollections  of  funerals,  where  they  have  been  surrounded 
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by  ghastly  designs  aud  stifling  odors.  To  avoid  this,  let  us  be  careful 
how  we  use  the  most  fragrant  flowers,  such  as  jessamine,  tube-roses,  etc. 

Most  of  the  designs  should  be  arranged  loosely,  using  some  of  the 
most  delicate  pinks,  yellows,  and  violets  to  relieve  the  white. 

Lettering  on  designs  has  been  greatly  overdone.  1  would  advise 
strongly  against  it.  Often  customers  insist,  then  it  would  not  be  policy 
to  say  too  much;  but  if  left  to  your  taste,  decide  against  it. 

Apropos  to  funeral  designs,  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  condemnation 
of  the  custom  of  some  florists  in  soliciting  orders  for  this  kind  of  work; 
the  people  so  approached  are  apt  to  cast  reflections  on  the  whole  trade. 

In  arranging  hand  bouquets  it  is  well  to  avoid  stiff  effects;  when  you 
know  that  there  are  a  great  many  to  be  used,  study  to  make  some  strik- 
ing and  pleasing  contrast.  Orchids,  which  are  rapidly  growing  in  favor 
and  have  no  doubt  a  great  future  in  our  business,  should  be  arranged 
with  the  most  delicate  foliage  and  flowers  that  can  be  had. 

The  cultivation  of  the  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  harmony  of  color  Avill  make  much  of  our  Avork  lighter  and 
give  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

AVe  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  these  conventions,  where  we  can  meet  men  that  have  had  years  of 
exi^erience,  and  have  made  the  best  use  of  their  time;  we  can  study 
their  methods  and  be  advised  by  them.  I  could  enlarge  on  the  great 
advantage  derived  from  the  "  American  Florist,"  which  is  another 
power  which  deserves  our  hearty  support;  it  helps  us  to  make  rapid 
.'Strides,  and  the  gentlemen  connected  with  it  deserves  great  credit. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  you, 
ihrough  the  Executive  Committee,  have  i;onf erred  upon  me.  I  regret 
not  being  able  to  be  with  you;  but  in  this  short  and  hurriedly  composed 
essay,  if  I  have  planted  any  seeds  of  thought  in  your  minds,  and  should 
they  develop  into  flowers  of  thought,  I  shall  consider  myself  very  for- 
tunate. 

I  feel  sure  that  you  all  will  agree  with  me  on  one  point,  and  that  is, 
that  education  is  the  best  lever  by  which  our  business  can  be  elevated, 
and  we  all  should  study  the  best  means  to  that  end. 

Allow  me  to  oifer  one  more  suggestion,  and  if  some  gentleman  will 
put  it  in  the  shape  of  a  motion,  when  it  may  be  in  order,  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged,  and  that  is,  that  each  year  an  essay  may  be  written  on 
the  elevation  of  our  business;  as  1  think  it  a  subject  that,  if  handled  by 
different  men,  from  difl;erent  points  of  view,  good  results  are  bound  to 
tome. 

[The  reading  of  the  pajier  closed  amid  general  applause.] 

Mr.  J.  N.  May.  Mr.  President,  our  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
paper  we  have  just  listened  to  is  not  lessened  by  our  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  the  essayist  prepared  it  under  more  than  ordinary  difliculty. 
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We  regret  to  leai-u  of  his  illness.  I  propose  that  a  vole  of  thanks  be 
tendered  to  Mr.  Battles  for  his  essay. 

^Ir.  C.  L.  Allen,  of  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Mr.  President,  I  have  but 
one  word  to  say,  and  that  is  this:  If  Mr.  Battles  can  prepare  so  excellent 
a  paper  while  laboring  under  physical  indisposition,  I  feel  that  we 
would  be  under  more  than  ordinary  obligations  to  liim  if  he  would  write 
one  when  in  good  health,  because  his  essay  is  a  mo><t,  admirable  paper, 
and  one  full  of  good  suggestions. 

Mr.  ^[ay's  motion  was  here  adopted. 

FEKNS,    PALMS,   KTC. 

The  President.  The  next  topic  for  our  consideration  is  "  Ferns, 
Palms,  and  other  Decorative  Plants,''  which  will  be  presented  by  Mr. 
Charles  T>.  Ball,  of  Holmesburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Ball  liere  came  forward  and  received  the  usua. 
greeting.     He  then  read  tiie  following  essay : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

As  the  subject,  -'Palms,  Ferns,  and  Decorative  Plants,"  embraces 
several  immense  orders  of  plants,  each  of  which  if  treated  separately 
would  furnish  material  for  a  lengthy  essay,  I  propose  to  confine  my 
remarks  principally  to  the  cultivation  of  such  varieties  of  each  class  as  I 
think  most  useful  and  profitable  to  grow. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  both  Palms  and  Ferns  that  are  very 
beautiful,  yet  for  many  reasons  are  not  the  ones  most  suitable  for  the 
purposes  such  plants  are  now  most  generally  used.  Many  are  not  hardy 
enough  to  stand  the  treatment  they  would  be  subjected  to;  it  requires  a 
plant  of  strong  constitution  to  live  long  when  used  lor  decoiating  public 
halls,  or  gas-infected,  unventilated,  crowded  parlors.  The  fioral  decorator 
selects  such  kinds  as  will  produce  the  best  effect,  will  stand  the  roughest 
treatment,  and  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  pri^e.  If  used  for 
house  culture  the  same  requirements  are  necessary.  A  plant  must  be 
very  hardy  indeed  to  thrive  or  even  live  in  a  house  where  they  are 
usually  treated  to  extremes  of  heat  cr  cold,  drought  or  flood.  Manv 
varieties  of  I'alms  will  stand  such  treatment  remarkably  well  —  perhaps 
as  well  as  any  other  plant.  These  are  the  ones  to  grow  if  we  wish  readv 
sales.  The  experienced  dealer  well  knows  which  are  the  best  kinds  for 
his  purposes,  and  will  always  buy  these  in  preference  to  anything  else. 
Many  thousand  Palms  are  now  annually  consumed  through  the  require- 
ments of  the  retailer.  The  specimen,  used  to  beautify  the  parlor  or  hall 
with  tropical  effect ;  the  smaller  sizes  for  window-boxes,  vases,  etc.,  and 
combined  with  Ferns  and  flowers,  the  floral  artist  has  an  unlimited 
opportunity  to  prove  his  skill.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the 
beautiful  effect  produced  with  Palms ;  we  all  know  how  popular  they 
have  become,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  get  along  without  them. 
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Ferns,  also,  are  equally  or  more  popular  for  the  purposes  lor  which 
they  are  used.  The  vast  number  annually  consumed,  especially  in  our 
Eastern  cities,  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  months,  seems  to  prove  that 
Ferns  take  the  place  among  plants  that  the  queenly  Rose  occupies  amoug 
flowers.  Few  floral  designs  are  made  without  the  use  oi  plants  or  fronds 
of  ferns.  A  few  fronds  of  Adiantum  are  sure  to  be  placed  in  the  box 
of  loose  flowers.  Xo  other  green  is  so  delicate  and  beautiful.  For 
decorative  purposes,  in  combination  with  Palms  and  other  foliage  plants, 
large  quantities  are  used  with  beautiful  effect.  Pans  and  boxes  of 
growing  Ferns  are  favorite  ornaments  in  thousands  of  our  dwellings. 
Although  often  short-lived,  yet  so  beloved  are  they  that  the  cost  of 
refilling  several  times  a  Winter  is  generally  cheerfully  incurred. 

For  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years  I  have  grown  Palms  and  Ferns, 
and  I  can  look  back  and  note  how  sure  and  rapid  has  been  their  increase 
in  popularity,  and  consequent  increase  in  demand. 

Had  I  time  I  would  like  to  say  more  on  the  use  of  Palms  and  Ferns 
and  their  great  value  (o  the  dealer;  how  by  their  use,  in  combination 
with  flowers,  much  handsomer  designs  can  be  made  at  less  cost  than  by 
the  now  antiquated  style  of  using  flowers  alone.  Yet  for  fear  1  may 
trespass  too  much  on  your  time,  I  will  now  endeavor  to  explain  in  a 
general  way  my  mode  of  treatment,  and  mention  some  few  of  the 
varieties  of  each  class  I  would  recommend  to  grow. 

Palms. 

Nearly  all  our  Palms  are  propagated  from  imported  seeds,  which,  it" 
obtained  fresh  and  good,  and  proper  attention  given,  are  not  diflicult  to 
germinate.  Orders  should  be  placed  early  enough  to  insure  getting  new 
crop  seeds  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  gathered.  By  being  particular 
in  this  respect  I  have  seldom  received  poor  seeds.  Some  varieties  soon 
loose  their  vitalit}',  and  the  sooner  they  are  planted  after  receiving  them, 
the  more  likelihood  there  will  be  of  good  results. 

In  sowing,  I  use  Ave  or  six-inch  pots,  filling  them  about  one-third 
full  of  broken  pot  or  charcoal  for  drainage.  The  soil  used  should  be  a 
mixture  of  about  equal  parts  finely-sifted  peat  and  loam,  to  which  add 
a  little  sand.  The  seeds  can  be  planted  thickly,  almost  touching  each 
other.  They  should  be  covered  with  a  half-inch  or  inch  of  soil,  according 
to  the  kind  and  size  of  seeds,  and  the  surface  pressed  firm  and  smooth. 
I  then  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  cocoa-fibre,  in  a  warm  house  where 
a  fair  bottom  heat  can  be  maintained.  The  soil  should  be  kept  always 
jnoist  but  not  wet,  or  the  seeds  are  likely  to  decay  before  they  germinate. 
IJy  plunging  the  pots  in  the  manner  recommended,  it  can  be  kept  in  this 
condition  without  frequent  watering.  I  have  also  had  excellent  results 
in  late  Spring  and  Summer,  by  using  a  dung-bed  made  up  in  an  outside 
frame,  plunging  the  pots  after  allowing  the  first  extreme  heat  to  escape. 

The  time  required  to  germinate  varies  under  different  conditions 
and  with  different  varieties.     Some    kind^,   such  ns  Areca   Lutesceus, 
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Latania  Borbonica,  Cocos  Weddeliana,  etc.,  usually  take  from  one  to  two 
months  before  the  growth  shows  above  the  surface.  The  young  plants 
should  not  be  potted  off  too  soon  ;  it  is  better  to  leave  them  until  they 
are  thoroughly  rooted,  and  the  tops  are  well  up.  Areca  lutescens, 
Kentias,  and  some  others  of  this  type,  should  be  left  until  the  second  leaf 
appears.  When  ready  they  should  be  potted  off  into  as  small  size  pots 
as  will  contain  the  roots  without  injury.  A  2  x  3-inch  rose-pot  I  prefer 
on  account  of  the  long,  stiff  roots  made.  The  soil  should  be  about  the 
same  as  that  used  for  the  seeds.  After  potting  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  close,  warm  house.  A  moderately  high  temperature  and  moist 
atmosphere  is  necessary  to  encourage  growth  ;  yet  great  care  must  be 
taken  in  watering.  The  roots  and  foliage  are  tender  and  easily  damped 
off  if  kept  too  wet.  The  best  plan  is  to  plunge  the  pots  in  cocoa-fibre, 
fine  ashes,  or  something  similar  ;  a  more  even  temperature  can  be 
maintained  at  the  roots,  and  the  soil  can  be  kept  moist  without  frequent 
watering.  A  little  bottom  heat  is  of  great  help  to  the  plants  until  they 
have  become  established. 

The  second  shift  should  not  be  made  until  they  are  well  rooted 
through,  and  somewhat  pot-bound,  and  then  to  the  next  size  pot  only, 
using  about  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  before,  although  it  is  best  not  to  sift 
it  now;  the  larger  pieces  can  be  chopped  up  sufficiently  fine  to  use,  as 
Palms  like  open,  fibrous  soil.  At  the  next  shift,  and  from  that  time  on, 
I  lessen  the  quantity  of  peat  to  about  one-third  part,  and  add  a  small 
portion  of  fine,  well-rotted  cow  manui'o  for  all  the  stronger  rooting 
varieties.  I  find  they  are  greatly  benefited  by  its  use  ;  quicker  growth 
and  hardier  plants  are  made  than  by  using  lighter  soil  without  dung. 
AVith  most  of  the  more  rapid-growing  varieties  the  plants  will  now  have 
reached  the  four-inch  pot  stage.  This  can  be  attained  by  proper 
handling  in  about  one  year  from  the  time  they  were  taken  from  the 
seed-pots.  From  now  on,  the  same  precautions  should  be  taken  not  to 
over-pot  or  over-water  at  the  roots.  Good  drainage  in  the  pots  is  always 
essential,  as  the  soil  must  be  kept  pure  and  well-drained.  Cocos 
Weddeliana,  especially,  is  easily  affected  by  too  much  water.  I  find 
that  they  do  much  better  if  the  soil  is  kept  moderately  dry.  W^hile 
growing,  all  Palms  require  frequent  syringing  over  the  foliage,  especially 
during  the  Spring  and  Summer  months.  In  Winter  little  or  no  growth 
is  made,  and  water  should  not  be  applied  so  liberal!}'.  About  the  middle 
of  Febniary  they  should  be  thoroughly  overhauled,  as  this  is  the  time 
they  will  want  to  move  forward  again.  Those  requiring  more  pot  room 
should  be  shifted  into  a  size  larger  pot.  Very  often,  however,  it  is  better 
to  shake  the  old  soil  out,  and  repot  into  same  size  pot  if  it  is  found  that 
the  roots  are  not  perfectly  healthy  and  there  are  not  plenty  of  them. 
Care  should  be  taken  at  every  potting  that  no  part  of  the  stem  be  buried; 
the  plant-base  must  merely  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  roots 
should  never  be  cut,  as  with  some  varieties  it  might  prove  very  disastrous. 

During  the  Spring  and  Summer  the  growth  of  the  year  should  be 
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made,  aud  shifting  on  should  be  done  whenever  required  before  Fall. 
Plenty  of  moisture  and  heat  is  necessary  to  get  a  good  growth,  and 
syringing  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  Avater  thrown  on  the  paths  on  hot, 
sunny  days,  is  advisable.  Sufficient  ventilation  should  not  be  overlooked, 
as  pure  air  is  essential  for  the  growth  of  all  plants.  Even  during  the 
Summer  it  is  often  well  to  keep  the  tires  going  slowly  to  maintain  an 
even  temperature.  The  houses  should  be  kept  well  shaded,  as  Palms 
will  not  stand  the  full  snnlight ;  the  foliage  is  easily  affected.  A  few 
applications  of  manure-water,  during  the  Summer,  I  have  found  very 
beneficial  with  most  varieties.  If  wanted  for  Fall  sales  they  should  bo 
hardened  off  before  that  time  by  gradually  lowering  the  temperature  and 
admitting  air  more  freely;  it  would  not  do  to  send  them  out  in  a  soft 
(condition.  The  foliage  must  at  all  times  be  kept  clean,  and  free  from 
insects.  Mealy  bug  and  scale,  those  pests  of  the  Palm-house,  can  only 
be  kept  down  I)}-  frequent  and  careful  sponging  whenever  any  appear. 
I  prefer  for  this  purpose  a  solution  of  good  whale-oil  soap.  I  think  it 
more  effective  than  any  otbei-  remedy  I  hav£  tried;  yet  I  have  recently 
made  some  experiments  with  an  emulsion  of  kerosene  that  I  have  hopes 
may  answer  better;  several  trials  were  very  satisfactory;  it  caused  sure 
death  to  all  insects,  yet  did  not  injure  the  plants  in  the  least.  Later 
experiments  have  not  been  (^[uite  so  satisfactory.  The  emulsion  is 
formed  by  using  v.hale-oil  soap  with  the  oil.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  soap.  The  stock  I  haj)pened  to  have  on 
hand  during  my  first  expei'iments  I  had  no  difficulty  whatever  with  •, 
what  I  have  had  since  does  not  work  so  well.  Unless  the  oil  and  soap 
is  thoroughly  mixed,  it  is  dangerous  stuff  to  use.  I  prefer  not  recom- 
mending its  use  to  anyone  on  account  of  the  injury  it  may  cause  if  no; 
used  just  right.  Yet  if  the  proper  kind  of  soap  can  be  procured,  I 
believe  it  will  prove  an  excellent  insecticide  for  use  on  Palms.  The 
formula  is,  ten  ounces  of  whale-oil  soap  boiled  in  one  quart  of  water 
imtil  dissolved,  to  which  add  while  hot  two  quarts  kex'osene.  A  creamy- 
white  mixture  should  result.  This  should  be  allowed  to  stand  at  least 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  carefully  examined  to  see  if  any  oil  has 
separated,  and  appears  on  the  surface.  If  there  fZoes,  it  is  not  properly 
mixed,  and  should  not  be  used.  If  no  oil  appears,  one  jiart  of  the 
solution  to  ten  parts  of  water  is  as  strong  as  it  should  be  used. 

I  will  now  name  some  few  varieties  of  Palms  I  think  most  useful. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  odd  plants,  I  grow  only  these  kinds  myself, 
and  have  seldom  had  a  call  for  any  others. 

Areca  lutescens,  perhaps,  takes  the  lead,  no  olher  is  more  beautiful 
or  more  hard\'.  Areca  Verschaffeltii,  also  very  beautiful,  although  more 
expensive.  Kentias  Forsteriana,  Belmoreana,  and  Australis,  which,  with 
Areca  lutescens  added,  forms,  in  my  opinion,  the  diamond  list  of  the  fea- 
ther-veined or  pinnated  leaf  type.  Latania  borbonica  ranks  among  the 
best.  Phoenix  rupicola,  redinata,  and  sylvestris,  all  excellent,  and  very 
tough  and  hardv.     Cocos  Weddeliaua:  this,  when  from  six  inches  to  two 
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feet  high  is  very  elegant,  aud  there  has  heeu  a  large  demand  for  such 
sizes  during  the  past  few  3'ear8.  And  last,  though  I  would  prefer  to  omit 
them,  Seaforthia  elegans,  and  Ptychosperma  Alexandras.  I  consider 
these  last  too  soft  for  either  house  culture  or  decorative  purposes,  they 
will  not  staiul  harsh  treatment,  the  foliage  is  easily  damaged;  yet  as 
there  is  still  quite  a  demand  for  them  on  account  of  cost,  I  have  included 
them  in  this  list.  I  doubt  if  I  could  sell  oue  hundred  plants  of  Corypha, 
Chamaerops,  Chamaedoreas,  etc.,  in  a  year,  so  whj-  should  1  recommend 
them,  or  even  name  them,  when  others  are  so  much  better  and  more 
saleable.  All  those  I  have  named  can  be  readily  grown  from  seeds  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  and  are  not  hard  to  cultivate.  They  are 
effective  in  all  stages  of  gi'owth;  in  fact,  are  so  well  know  and  appre- 
ciated that  no  further  comment  on  them  is  necessary.  There  are  other 
Palms  that  are  well  adapted  for  decorative  purposes.  The  varieties  of 
Rhapis, — fiabelliformis  and  humilis, —  are  both  excellent,  yet  like  some 
other  kinds  are  always  scarce  and  high  in  price.  Among  the  several 
hundred  known  varieties  of  Palms,  those  I  have  named  are  pei-haps  the 
most  popular,  and  I  think  the  best  paying  kinds  to  grow. 

Ferns. 
I  suppose  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  mention  how  Ferns  arc 
propagated,  yet  for  fear  that  there  might  possibly  be  someone  present 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  matter,  I  will  state  that  they  are  increased  by  the 
spores  or  seed,  and  b}'  division.  Many  of  the  Davallias,  and  some  other 
varieties,  produce  creeping  rhizomes  or  runners,  which,  when  pegged 
down  and  allowed  to  root,  can  easih-  be  separated  from  their  parent.  A 
few  others,  Aspleniums  especially,  form  small  bulblets  along  and  at  the 
ends  of  the  fronds,  which  can  be  removed  and  rooted,  or  can  be  rooted 
first  and  afterwards  separated.  Those  varieties  that  produce  spores  freely 
are  by  far  the  most  valuable  to  the  grower.  Large  quantities  can  be  quickly 
grown  at  a  cost  that  will  enable  their  being  sold  at  such  prices  as  will 
encourage  their  being  freely  used.  As  the  great  bulk  of  Ferns  are  so 
propagated,  I  shall  speak  of  this  method  only.  Nearly  all  the  Adiantums, 
the  Pteris,  Onychiums,  etc.. —  the  Ferns  most  useful  for  florists'  work, — 
are  propagated  in  this  way.  The  work  is  rather  tedious,  and  requires 
care  and  considerable  laboi',  and  many  disappointments  may  be  experi- 
enced. The  collection  of  the  spores  at  the  proper  time  is  the  first  and 
all-important  matter;  this  can  only  be  done  by  close  and  frequent  exami- 
nation of  the  fronds, —  the  dark  color  of  the  sori,  and,  if  closely  examined, 
the  bursting  of  the  sporangia,  or  cases  containing  the  spores,  will  indi- 
cate when  they  are  ripe  and  lit  to  remove.  The  fronds  should  then  ])c 
cut  and  carefully  wrapped  in  smooth  wrapping  paper,  placing  the  pack- 
ages in  some  warm  perfectly  dry  place.  After  a  week  or  so,  the  spores 
will  have  shed,  when  my  custom  is  to  sift  them  clean,  and  either  sow  im- 
mediately or  stow  them  away  in  tightly  corked  vials  until  I  am  ready  to 
use  them.  The  sooner  they  are  sowed  the  better,  however,  as  many 
varieties  soon  loose  their  vitalitv. 
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I  would  reconimend  Spring  and  early  Fall  as  being  the  best  times  to 
sow  most  varieties  of  Fern  spores.  Those  sown  in  the  Fall  will  make 
plants  for  Sirring  and  Summer  sales,  while  the  Spring  sowing  will  make 
stock  for  Fall  and  Winter.  Some  rapid  growing  kinds,  such  as  Pteris 
Iremula,  argyrea,  etc.,  should  be  allowed  two  or  three  months  less  time, 
otherwise  they  will  become  too  large  for  use.  The  soil  used  should  be 
about  three  parts  peat  or  leaf  mould,  two  parts  loam,  and  one  of  sand; 
this  should  be  sifted  fine,  and  then  baked,  so  as  to  destroy  any  insects 
or  other  seeds  that  are  sure  to  be  in  the  soil,  which  if  allowed  to  grow 
would  soon  crowd  out  the  minute  Fern  plants. 

I  use  shallow  pans,  six  inches  square  and  two  inches  deep, —  this 
style  1  prefer  to  anything  else.  When  ready  to  sow,  the  pans  should  be 
prepared  by  placing  a  thin  layer  of  broken  pots  or  charcoal  in  the  bottom 
for  drainage.  They  should  then  be  filled  with  the  prepared  soil,  and  the 
surface  pressed  firm  and  even.  After  thoroughl}-  saturating  the  soil  with 
water,  the  spores  must  be  lightly  dusted  over  the  surface.  This  one 
watering  before  sowing  will  generally  be  sufficient  until  the  green  scum 
denoting  the  first  stage  of  growth  appears,  especially  if  the  pans  are 
placed  an  inch  or  so  apart  in  the  rows,  so  as  to  leave  space  for  water- 
ing between.  Watering  over-head  should  not  be  done  if  it  can  be 
avoided  while  in  the  earlier  stage  of  growth.  After  being  planted,  the 
pans  are  arranged  in  the  manner  just  stated,  in  a  well-shaded  close 
frame ;  they  should  be  kept  close  until  the  pan  is  covered  with  the  mossy- 
looking  growth,  only  raising  the  sash  a  little  every  day  to  permit  a  change 
of  air;  of  course  judgment  must  be  used,  if  the  weather  be  wet  and  hot 
more  air  should  be  admitted.  Fungus  and  damp  must  be  prevented  if 
jiossible.  As  growth  advances  more  air  should  be  admitted  until  such 
a  time  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  close  the  sash  only  during  the  sunny 
aid  dry  part  of  the  day,  and  then  only  partly.  They  must  never  be 
allowed  to  get  dry,  but  kept  moist,  although  not  too  wet.  When  large 
enough,  my  custom  is  to  transplant  small  clumps  into  other  pans.  I  do 
this  as  a  precaution  against  damp  and  fungus.  When  crowded  together 
they  will  damp  very  easily;  besides,  many  plants  will  be  crowded  out. 
Although  troublesome,  I  think  it  pays,  as  when  less  crowded  they  make 
much  better  headway.  The  next  stage  is  to  separate  and  transplant 
individual  plants  again  into  pans,  leaving  them  there  until  well  enough 
rooted  to  pot  off  into  thumb-pots.  For  the  lirst  potting,  the  soil  should 
be  about  the  same  as  that  prepared  for  the  seed.  The  young  plants 
should  be  kept  close  for  a  week  or  so  after  being  potted,  and  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  the  least  dry.  After  this  first  potting,  the  soil  I 
use  is  made  of  about  two  parts  peat,  three  parts  loam,  and  one  of  sand;  it 
is  better  not  sifted  now,  but  thoroughly  mixed,  and  choped  sufficiently 
line  for  use.  A  certain  portion  of  peat  is  preferable,  yet  when  this  cannot 
easily  be  procured,  light  flberous  loam  and  sand  will  answer  very  well; 
when  growing  them  for  the  fronds  it  is  really  better  than  lighter  soil,  the 
fronds  will   be   harder   and   keep   better   after   being   cut.     When  once 
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established  in  thumb-pots  they  are  comparatively  safe,  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  potting  on  as  larger  plants  are  required.  Starving  for  want  of  a 
larger  i)ot  will  seldom  kill  them;  they  can  be  kept  a  long  time  if  necessary 
in  this  condition,  and  tlien.  if  shifted,  will  start  ahead  immediately,  and 
soon  make  the  best  kind  of  stuff  in  a  very  short  time. 

Established  plants  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  water 
when  weather  wiH  permit,  keeping  the  houses  well  shaded  during  the 
warm  months  of  the  year.  lu  Winter,  much  less  water  and  no  shading 
is  required.  If  kept  too  close  and  dark  then  the  condensation  of  the 
moisture  in  the  house  will  cause  the  foliage  to  damp. 

My  remarks  apply  only  to  those  easily  cultivated  varieties  of  Ferns 
that  are  grown  in  large  quantities  to  supply  the  store  trade.  Some  of 
the  choicer  kinds,  those  that  can  only  be  propagated  by  division,  for 
instance,  require  far  more  careful  handling.  Yet,  as  the  demand  for 
such  varieties  is  very  limited,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  leave  untouched 
this  part  of  the  subject.  If  anyone  wishing  advice  on  the  treatment  of 
a  particular  variety  of  Pern  will  write  me,  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to 
impart  to  him  any  knowledge  I  possess. 

As  the  question,  "  What  are  the  best  varieties  of  Ferns  to  grow 
for  general  retail  business,"  will  be  answered  by  one  whose  views  on  the 
subject  I  feel  I  can  endorse,  I  have  thought  best  not  to  prepare  a  list  of 
varieties  of  Ferns  I  would  recommend.  Had  I  done  so,  I  fear  it  would 
only  have  been  a  duplicate  of  the  list  I  know  Mr.  Craig  has  carefully 
prepared. 

Decorative  Plants. 

This  part  of  my  subject  I  would  rather  have  omitted.  To  do  it 
justice  a  separate  paper  would  be  required.  Quite  a  long  list  of  plants 
could  be  treated  under  such  a  title.  Those  most  useful  for  such  pur- 
poses might  include  many  flowering  plants,  such  as  Azalias,  etc.,  used  so 
extensively  for  decorative  purposes,  especially  at  Easter,  as  well  a& 
foliage  plants,  other  than  Palms  and  Perns.  However,  I  will  interpret 
it  as  meaning  foliage  plants,  used  with  Palms  and  Perns  during  the 
Winter  months.  I  will  mention  only  a  very  few  varieties,  and  hope  that 
at  some  future  day,  a  retailer  or  decorating  florist  may  have  a  chance  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject.  I  think  he  could  treat  it  better  than  a 
grower,  and  might  write  something  very  interesting. 

Pandanus  Veitchii  and  utilis,  both  are  excellent;  the  former  un- 
fortunately is  always  scarce.  The  comparatively  few  plants  that  are  pro- 
duced every  season  are  quickl}'  grabbed  up. 

The  usual,  and  I  believe  the  only  way  of  jiropagating  them  is  fi'om 
off-sets,  —  the  largest  plants  even  producing  very  few  a  season.  When 
two  or  three  inches  long  the  off-sets  should  be  carefully  cut  off  close  to 
the  5tem,  with  a  heel  if  possible.  Plant  the  cuttings  singly  in  small  pots 
filled  with  loam  and  sand,  about  half  and  half,  the  latter  on  top.  The 
pots  should  be  plunged  in  a  propagating  frame  where  bottom  heat  can  be 
maintained,  keeping  the  sand  barely  moist,  until  sufficiently  rooted  to 
repot  into  larger  pots.    They  succeed  best  in  a  coarse  open  soil  with 
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good  drainage  iu  pots, — loam,  some  well-rotted  maum-e,  and  coarse  sand, 
with  about  a  quarter  part  peat.  Established  plants  should  have  the  sun- 
light, and  in  Summer  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots;  during  the  Winter  it 
is  best  to  water  sparingly. 

Pandanus  utilis  is  quite  easily  propagated  from  seeds  treated  the 
same  as  palm  seeds.  They  do  best  in  a  cooler  atmosphere  than  Veitchii, 
otherwise  should  be  treated  about  the  same. 

Ficus  elastica,  one  of  our  hardiest  plants  for  decorative  purposes, 
will  stand  confinement  in  a  room  as  well  if  not  better  than  almost  any 
other  plant:  also,  in  Summer  out-doors,  will  do  well  either  in  sun  or 
shade. 

One-eye  cuttings,  with  the  leaf  attached,  taken  in  the  early  Spring, 
planted  in  small  pots,  and  treated  very  nearly  the  same  as  Pandanus 
Veithii,  is  the  way  they  are  usually  propagated.  When  once  established 
they  do  well  in  almost  any  soil, —  a  rich  sandy  loam  is  best.  Water  can 
be  liberally  applied  both  to  roots  and  foliage. 

Dracaena  terminalis  and  fragrans. —  The  former  when  well-colored, 
and  grown  in  plenty  of  light  and  air,  make  valuable  decorative  plants; 
when  grown  as  stove  plants  they  are  of  little  use  for  the  purpose,  they 
are  apt  to  drop  their  leaves  and  fail  too  rapidly.  Some  of  the  best  plants 
I  have  ever  seen  were  grown  in  a  temperate  house,  in  a  mixture  of  rict 
loam  and  sand,  with  some  peat. 

Dracaena  fragrans,  I  think,  will  soon  become  a  general  favorite;  it 
is  an  easy,  rapid  grower,  and  seems  quite  hardy.  It  has  done  well  for  me 
in  soil  similar  to  that  named  for  terminalis,  and  grown  in  a  Palm-house. 

Both  the  above  are  propagated  from  stems  of  old  plants,  laid  on  and 
barely  covered  with  sand,  over  bottom  heat.  The  eyes  will  develop  into 
plants  which  should  be  removed  and  potted  when  large  enough,  keeping 
them  rather  close  until  well  rooted. 

Aspidistras  should  take  a  place  on  the  fist  of  useful  plants ;  both 
the  well-known  varieties,  the  green  and  the  variegated  (A.  elatior  and  A. 
elatior  variegata),  are  valuable  for  decorative  purposes.  They  are  easily 
grown  in  almost  any  good  soil;  will  stand  several  degrees  of  frost  with- 
out injury,  and  are  very  effective.  They  are  propagated  by  suckers  or 
division  of  the  plants. 

I  might  go  on  and  name  a  long  list  of  plants  that  are  useful  for 
decorative  purposes.  Yet  I  fear  I  have  already  taken  up  too  much  of 
your  time.  I  thank  30U  for  your  patience,  and  hope  my  remarks  will 
prove  of  some  value  to  my  brothers  in  the  trade. 

The  President.  The  Chair  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Robert 
Craig  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Robert  Craig,  of  Philadelphia,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of 
many  members,  ascended  the  platform,  and  said:  Unfortunately,  as  I 
came  in  late,  I  had  not  the  privilege  of  hearing  what  Mr.  Ball  said 
about  palms  and  ferns,  but,  from  what  I  know  of  the  gentleman,  I  am 
sure  that  what  he  did  say  was  practical.     AVe  must  all  have  observed  the 
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growing  teudeucy  to  use  this  class  of  plants  for  decorative  effects.  It  is 
the  opening  up,  to  my  mind,  of  what  will  prove  to  be  a  leading  branch 
of  our  business.  A  few  years  ago  —  say  three  years — the  Latania  bor- 
bonica,  in  six-inch  pots,  found  rather  slow  sale  in  Xew  York  and  Phila- 
delphia at  seventy-tive  cents  apiece.  The  increased  demand  for  that  class 
of  plants  is  such  that  they  now  readily  briug  about  twice  that  sum,  and, 
as  we  all  know  who  deal  in  that  class  of  stock,  the  supply  is  not  nearly 
equal  to  the  demand.  In  fact,  the  demand  for  stuff  of  this  class  has 
alread}-  influenced  the  price  of  it  in  Europe.  In  several  importations 
that  I  noticed  this  Fall,  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  had  been  added  to  the 
price  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  This  is  a  good  indication  of  what 
is  going  on  here.  They  have  felt  it  over  there,  with  the  vast  quantities 
the}' grow;  and  I  am  sure  that  this  demand  will  continue  to  increase, 
because  we  cannot  get  the  same  grand  effects  from  any  other  class  of 
plants. 

I  did  not  come  here  prepared  to  say  anything  upon  this  question . 
I  hope  that  others  will  take  it  up.  We  have  here,  as  I  notice,  many 
grand  palm  growers.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Fred.  Harris, 
of  Boston,  and  trust  that  he  will  enable  us  to  partake  of  the  wealth  of  his 
knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Harris,  of  Wellesley,  Mass.  Mr.  President,  it  may  be 
unnecessary  for  me  to  occupy  much  time  upon  the  subject,  as  it  has  been 
extensively  discussed  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me.  There 
are  a  few  plants  that  might  l)e  named  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  by 
them,  which  it  might  be  of  use  to  us  to  cultivate.  The  Eurya  latifoiia 
variegata  is  a  plant  that  is  universally  used  on  the  other  side  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  Mr.  Court,  the  agent  of  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Co.,  of  Lon- 
don, has  propagated  one  or  two  thousand  plants  of  it  annually  for  decor- 
ative purposes.  It  is  a  comparatively  hardy  plant,  much  more  hardy  than 
many  similar  plants,  and  I  think  it  could  be  used  here  beneficially,  if 
grown  to  any  extent.  It  can  be  propagated  easily  by  taking  the  half- 
ripened  wood  and  placing  it  in  an  ordinary  propagating  bench,  but  some 
two  or  three  months  will  be  required  for  it  to  root. 

The  Aralia  Sieboldii  is  a  comparatively  hardy  plant,  and  in  England 
is  entirely  so.  It  is  of  dark  green  foliage,  with  leaves  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  ordinary  tig  tree,  being  of  a  very  dark  glossy  green.  It  con- 
trasts nicely  with  other  plants  of  a  lighter  foliage. 

Another  variety,  the  Aralia  Sieboldii  variegata,  is  equally  hardy  with 
the  others  and  the  yellow  variegation  of  it  is  very  attractive. 

Mr.  Harris  agreed  with  Mr.  Ball  as  to  the  value  ard  effectiveness 
of  Dracaena  fragrans,  and  suggested  that  D.  Lindenii,  edged  with  yellow, 
and  D.  Massangeana,  with  a  gold  marking  down  the  center,  are  equally 
easy  of  culture,  and  even  more  attractive  in  appearance.  He  regards 
both  these  latter  varieties  as  sports  from  fragrans.  They  are  somewhat 
scarce  and  high  as  yet. 

Mr.  J.  E.  BONSALL,  of  Salem,  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  in- 
quire whether  there  is  an}-  practical  way  of  keeping  down  the  ravages  of 
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snails,  especially  with  reference  to  ferns,  other  than  by  hand-picking, 
which  is  slow  and  tedious. 

Mr.  Robert  Craig,  of  Philadelphia.  We,  in  our  place,  know  of 
no  better  way  than  laying  traps  for  them  with  lettuce  leaves  or  potatoes 
or  turnips  hollowed  out.  I  think  that  perhaps  the  lettuce  leaves  are  the 
best  to  use.  The  snails  creep  inside  the  leaves  during  the  night  and  re- 
main there  until  morning,  when  they  can  be  gathered  up  and  destroyed. 
So  far,  we  have  found  nothing  more  effectual  than  those.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  of  Bayside,  L.  I.  Common  rock  salt  applied  on 
the  side  of  or  underneath  the  benches,  is  a  very  effective  remedy.  The 
salt,  when  the  slug  touches  or  crawls  over  it,  kills  it  at  once. 

A  Member  here  suggested,  as  an  effective  remedy,  the  application 
of  lime  water, —  a  tablespoonf  ul  of  slacked  lime  to  a  gallon  of  water  being 
sufficient. 

The  President.  The  Chair  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  "William 
K.  Harris,  of  Philadelphia.  No  doubt  he  can  tell  us  something  new  and 
interesting. 

Mr.  "Wm.  K.  Harris,  of  Philadelphia.  I  do  not  grow  palms,  I  was 
going  to  say  I  had  none  on  my  place,  but  I  have  a  few.  The  only  foliage 
plant  that  I  grow  is  the  Pandanus  Veitchii,  which  I  grow  in  large  quan- 
tities. But  I  can  give  you  no  information  on  the  subject  other  than  that 
which  has  been  communicated  by  the  essayist,  Mr.  Ball.  He  covered 
the  ground  thoroughly,  and  his  method  is  about  the  same  which  I  have 
followed. 

On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ball  for  his  interesting  essay  was 
ordered. 

INCEEASK  OF  GLASS. 

The  President.  The  Secretary  is  prepared  to  present  a  report  on 
ihe  increase  of  glass  in  the  United  States,  and  will  present  the  facts  and 
figures  in  his  possession  at  this  time. 

Secretary  Stewart  here  read  the  report  which  he  had  prepared  on 
this  subject.     It  is  as  follows: 

When  the  Society  voted  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  ascertain 
the  area  of  square  feet  of  glass  used  for  commercial  greenhouse  purposes 
in  this  country  with  the  amount  of  increase  in  1887, 1  am  sure  it  was  with 
little  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  the  expense  involved  in 
getting  figures  at  all  reliable,  and  the  time  it  would  take  to  go  over  such 
an  extent  of  territory.  I  have  a  report  here  compiled  from  figures  sent 
me  by  the  various  State  Vice-Presidents.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  reliable 
report.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  no  State  is  over-estimated.  I  am  also 
sure  that  the  reports  from  some  States  do  not  represent  one-half  of  the 
class  in  those  States.  The  Vice-Presidents,  with  only  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, have  shown  a  willingness  to  work,  and  indeed  some  of  them  have 
worked  very  hard  giving  much  time  t  j  the  subject,  but  the  field  has  been 
a  discouraging  one,  the  growers  in  general  manifesting  no  desire  to  give 
ihe  required  information,  and  often  shtnving  a  decided  antipathy  to  the 
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Avhole  business.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  case  of  parties  who 
are  not  members  of  this  Society,  but  the  feeling,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was 
not  always  confined  to  these  outsiders.  So  here  is  the  report,  which  is 
the  best  that  can  be  done  with  the  limited  means  at  our  command. 

To  get  a  really  full  and  trustworthy  estimate  of  all  the  glass  in  this 
country  would  necessitate  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large  sura  of  money, 
—  more  than  this  Society  is  able  to  stand,  and  in  my  opinion,  more  than 
the  benefits  obtained  would  warrant.  The  figures  in  my  possession  are 
as  follows: 


Glass  in 

Increase  of 

Glass  for 

Cut-Flowers 

in  1887. 

Increase 

Total 

Use  Previous 
to  1887. 

for  Plants 
in  1887. 

Increase 
in  1887. 

Alabama,     . 

50,000 

3,000 

6,780 

9,780 

Arkansas,    . 

14,474 

8,188 

4,150 

12,338 

California,  . 

213,660 

59,810 

32,200 

92,010 

Colorado,*  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Connecticut, 

- 

35,071 

17,551 

52,622 

Delaware,   . 

79,100 

- 

3,000 

3,000 

District  of  Columbia, . 

125,000 

37,100 

4,000 

41,100 

Florida, 

20,000 

20,000 

10,000 

30,000 

Georgia, 

.33,100 

2,400 

500 

2,900 

Illinois, 

1,422,533 

62,676 

.36,824 

99,500 

Indiana, 

142,866 

20,575 

23,240 

43,815 

Iowa,  .... 

125,580 

27,900 

13,110 

41,010 

Kansas, 

31,600 

1,800 

2,250 

4,050 

Kentucky,  . 

320,400 

- 

- 

- 

Louisiana,  . 

24,420 

11,400 

7,600 

19.000 

Maine, 

102,033 

19,130 

4,000 

23,130 

Maryland,    . 

185,526 

29,908 

- 

29,908 

Massachusetts,    . 

1,375,000 

53,000 

-t 

53,000 

Michigan  ,t . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Minnesota, 

138,500 

22,600 

5,600 

28,200 

Missouri,*  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

iS^ew  Hampshire, 

86,450 

11,825 

3,275 

15,100 

New  Jersey, 

2,114,245 

297,529 

59,504 

.357,033 

New  York, . 

1,412,500 

60,700 

19,250 

79,9.50 

North  Carolina,  . 

15,400 

1,500 

4, .500 

6,000 

Ohio,  .        .        . 

1,378,929 

67.000 

50,230 

117,230 

Pennsylvania,     . 

1,315,240 

183,050 

83,576 

266,626 

Khode  Island, 

93,771 

13,918 

1,000 

14,918 

South  Carolina,   . 

3,300 

3,8-25 

- 

3,825 

Tennessee, . 

62,200 

9,636 

6,500 

16,136 

Texas, 

18,600 

3,800 

5,980 

9,780 

Vermont,     . 

37,950 

7,700 

7,200 

14,900 

Virginia,     . 

53,868 

15,240 

5,200  § 

10,040 

West  Virginia,    . 

19,800 

- 

- 

- 

Wisconsin, . 

148,230 

24,806 

3,127 

27,933 

Ontario, 

176,498 

- 

- 

61,500 

Quebec, 

103,696 

12,790 

8,577 

21,367 

Totals,     . 

11,444,469 

1,127,877 

423,-524 

1,607,701 

*  Xo  report.  t  Trifling.  t  Declines  to  report  this  year.  §  Decrease. 
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From  Colorado  and  Missouri  I  have  uot  been  able  to  get  any  report 
whatever.  From  Michigan  came  a  partial  report  with  a  request  from 
the  Vice-President  of  that  State  that  it  should  not  be  published  as  he 
proposes  to  follow  it  up  more  full)-.  I  do  not  think  from  the  figures 
given  above  that  we  go  far  astray  if  we  state  that  the  annual  increase  of 
glass  for  commercial  purposes  is  about  twelve  per  cent. 

The  President.  If  there  is  uo  objection  the  report  will  be  placed 
on  file. 

THE   RATES    OF    EXPRESS    COMPAXIES. 

The  President.  Keports  from  special  committees  are  now  in 
order.  The  Chair  would  inquire  whether  the  committee  to  investigate 
the  charges  made  by  express  companies  is  prepared  to  report. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  of  Jersey  City,  X.  J.  As  Chairman  of 
that  committee  I  may  state,  that  in  company  with  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
May  and  Mr.  Siebrecht,  I  called  at  the  New  York  otfices  of  three  of  the 
jnincipal  companies.  AVe  found  that  we  could  uot  influence  the  com- 
panies in  the  slightest  degree.  They  declined  to  recognize  that  our  mer- 
chandise was  entitled  to  any  lower  rates  than  were  paid  upon  any  other 
class  of  merchandise ;  and  really,  when  they  presented  their  arguments 
to  us,  we  had  no  substantial  ground  upon  which  to  base  our  claim.  I 
really  think  that  we  have  no  valid  claim  to  lower  rates,  Mr.  May,  who 
is  present  ,will  probably  state  his  opinion  upon  the  matter. 

Mr.  J.  N.  May.  Mr.  President,  I  assisted  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr. 
Siebrecht  in  the  investigation  of  this  express  matter.  We  waited  upon 
the  leading  express  companies,  viz.,  the  American,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Adams.  The  representatives  of  the  United  States  Company  lis- 
tened to  us  with  considerable  courtesy,  and  while  not  disposed  to  lead  in 
the  movement,  were  willing  to  make  reductions  if  the  other  companies 
would  make  them.  The  American  Express  Company  showed  us  very 
clearly  that  they  could  not  grant  lower  rates  on  our  class  of  merchandise. 
The  Adams  Company,  when  we  got  to  them,  gave  us  to  understand  that 
it  was  their  intention  to  increase  their  rate  above  the  present  figure, 
although  it  is  double  that  of  the  other  companies.  In  my  judgment  the)' 
will  find  eventually  that  they  have  made  a  mistake.  I  find  that  there  is 
a  movement,  which  almost  amounts  to  a  boycott,  among  florists,  against 
the  Adams  Express  Company.  I  do  not  believe  in  boycotts,  but  I  would 
be  glad  if  all  the  members  here  would  today  form  an  organization  for 
mutual  self-protection  against  the  Adams  Express  Company,  not  onl)-- 
Ijecause  of  their  double  rates  1)ut  because  of  the  incivility  of  the  officials 
of  that  company.  [Applause.]  That  company  will  not  today  accept 
from  us  a  case  of  plants  for  shipment  to  a  point  on  the  lines  of  certain 
railroads  unless  it  is  prepaid  to  its  destination;  and  they  not  only  require 
it  to  be  prepaid,  but  they  charge  double  rates  for  their  service  wherever 
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Ave  may  ship.  lu  ray  own  experience  iu  the  last  few  monilis,  since  this 
has  been  in  operation,  I  have  found  my  customers  everywhere  "  kicking" 
against  the  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  we  have  resorted 
to  every  means  in  our  power  to  forward  our  goods  by  companies  other 
than  the  Adams  Express  Company.  So  far  as  the  main  object  of  the 
committee  is  concerned,  it  could  not  get  any  satisfaction  from  any  of  the 
companies. 

Mr.  James  Hendrick,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Mr.  President,  I  scarcely 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  dismiss  that  committee  after  the  partial  report 
just  made.  With  the  intelligence  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Henderson,  May,  and  Siebrecht,!  think  that  a  con- 
tinuance for  another  year  would  be  of  no  disadvantage  to  the  Society.  It 
is  true  that  officials,  from  time  to  time,  are  apt  to  forget  the  cellar  from 
which  they  were  dug  and  are  very  often  blind  to  their  own  interest;  but, 
if  injustice  has  been  done  to  us,  (and  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
May  and  others  that  this  is  the  fact,)  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  opening  of 
the  eyes  of  these  men  to  their  course  will  cause  them  to  take  a  different 
track.  There  is  too  much  capital,  enterprise  and  intelligence  in  the 
express  companies  of  this  country  to  permit  of  their  continuing  know- 
ingly to  do  an  injustice  to  any  business. 

I  therefore  propose  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  this 
committee,  and  that  it  be  continued  for  another  year.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  in  the  main  with 
what  Mr.  May  has  said  concerning  the  express  company  referred  to  by 
him,  but  I  fail  to  see  that  we  have  any  ground  upon  which  to  base  our 
plea  that  the  commodities  of  florists  are  entitled  to  more  advantageous 
terms  than  are  given  in  respect  to  other  merchandise.  It  will  be  borne 
in  mind  that  our  goods  are  perishable,  and  that,  on  that  account,  the 
express  companies  regard  them  with  less  favor  than  they  do  goods  that 
are  not  perishable.  For  example,  if,  through  a  mistake  of  the  express 
company,  a  case  of  our  goods,  which  should  have  gone  to  Mississippi,  is 
sent  to  Massachusetts,  it  goes  the  rounds,  and  when  returned  is  dead 
matter  in  the  express  company's  hands.  If  it  was  dry  goods  or  hard- 
ware there  would  be  no  injury  to  the  contents  and  the  value  would  not 
be  impaired.  For  that  reason,  other  things  being  equal,  the  express 
companies  do  not  like  our  goods.  Consequently,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  influence  them  in  favor  of  any  claim  we  may  make  for  a  less  rate  per 
pound  than  is  paid  on  other  commodities. 

Mr.  Hendrick.  If  I  understand  it,  we  do  not  ask  for  anythiu<^  of 
the  kind.  I  think  we  are  now  paying  first  class  rates,  and  in  some  in- 
stances more  than  double  the  ordinary  rates ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  reports 
of  these  express  companies  to  show  whether  the  compensation  thev 
receive  for  the  service  rendered  by  them  is  not  fully  equal  to  that  which 
is  paid  for  any  similar  service  in  this  country.  I  say  that  we  are  over- 
charged. I  say  that  the  product  of  the  florist  can  be  carried  as  cheaply 
as  anything  else.     It  may  require  to  be  handled  with  a  little  more  care 
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but,  Mr.  Presidcut,  if  your  experience  has  been  equal  to  mine,  j'ou  know 
that  whenever  a  mistake  has  been  made  by  the  companies,  it  has  not 
been  very  quickly  or  easily  remedied.  I  trust  that  these  gentlemen  will 
remain  in  office,  and  that  by  the  end  of  another  year  the  express  com- 
panies will  be  led  to  recognize  the  justice  of  our  claim. 

Mr.  Hendrick's  motion,  continuing  the  committee  and  thanking 
them,  was  here  adopted  without  objection. 

THE   DUTY   ON   BULBS. 

The  President  here  called  upon  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  chairman 
of  the  special  committee  on  the  Duty  on  Bulbs,  for  a  report. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  having  overlooked  the  matter,  he  had 
no  report  to  make. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan,  of  Chicago,  111.,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
(being  called  upon  by  the  Chair,)  replied  that  he  had  no  communication 
to  present  on  the  subject,  as  he  had  been  awaiting  a  call  from  the  chair- 
man for  a  meeting  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  James  Hendrick,  of  Albany,  X.  Y.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
great  political  year  and  possibly  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  and 
in  duties  generally,  although  I  do  not  favor  much  of  a  reduction  in  the 
dut3'  on  anything.  [Merriment.]  In  the  coming  year,  the  committee 
may  succeed  in  securing  the  reduction  which  they  have  sought  for. 
Therefore,  I  move  that  the  committee  on  this  subject  be  continued. 

Mr.  Hendrick's  motion  was  adopted  without  oljjection. 

REDUCTION  IN   POSTAL   RATES. 

The  President  called  for  a  report  from  the  committee  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson  replied.  Mr,  President,  in  respect  to  this 
matter  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  been  successful.  With  Mr.  James 
Vick,  Mr.  Eobert  Craig,  and  one  or  two  others,  I  went  to  Washington; 
and  we  were  successful  in  securing  a  reduction  in  postal  rates  from  six- 
teen cents  to  eight  cents  per  pound  on  plants,  cuttings,  seeds,  and  bulbs. 
This  reduction  went  into  effect  about  a  month  ago.  We  persisted  in  an 
effort  for  a  reduction  to  four  cents  per  pound  but  failed  in  that.  We  are 
in  hopes  that  by  continuing  to  work  at  it,  the  Society  will  get  the  rate 
down  to  four  cents  a  pound.  Then  Ave  can  snap  our  lingers  at  the  ex- 
press companies  when  goods  are  sent  for  long  distances. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hendrick,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ten 
dered  to  the  committee  on  postal  rates.  Their  report  was  received  and 
the  committee  discharged. 

Mr.  Alexander  Mead,  of  Greenwich,  Conn.  Mr.  President,  cut 
flowers  are  more  bulk}'  than  plants;  I  wish  to  know  whether  this  reduc- 
tion per  pound  includes  cut  flowers  as  well  as  plants. 
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Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  because 
the  law  says  "  plants  and  cuttings,"  and30u  cannot  make  any  difference 
between  the  tlowers  and  the  cuttings. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  D.  D.  L.  Farson,  of  Philadelphia,  adjourned. 


FIRST  DAY  — EVENING. 

President  Hill  called  the  convention  to  order  at  8,1.5  o'clock  p.m. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Allen,  of  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Mr.  President,  since  our 
afternoon  session  we  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  severe  and 
perhaps  fatal  illness  of  the  brother  of  our  Secretary,  in  consequence  of 
^vhich  Mr.  Stewart  has  been  called  away,  and  has  already  left  the  city. 
I  would  therefore  move  that  Mr.  Edwin  Lonsdale,  of  Philadelphia,  act  as 
Secretary  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Stewart,  during  the  remaining  sessions  of 
the  convention. 

Mr.  Allen's  motion  was  adopted  without  dissent,  and  Mr.  Lonsdale 
immediately  came  forward  and  seated  himself  at  the  Secretaiy's  table. 

SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION. 

The  PRESif"NT.  The  evening  session  has  been  devoted  to  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Question  Box."  The  tirst  question  for  discussion,  as 
stated  on  the  programme,  is,  "  What  benefit  is  derived  by  gardeners  from 
a  scientific  education?"  It  will  be  answered  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Whittle,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Whittle  here  came  forward  and  addressed  the  convention 
^s  follows  : 

The  subject  assigned  is  too  comprehensive  to  be  treated  properly  in 
the  limited  time  allowed. 

I  am  asked  to  state  what  benefit  a  scientific  education  will  confer 
upon  gardeners. 

As  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  scientific  school  for  gardeners,  and  as 
there  has  never  been,  to  my  knowledge,  any  instance  of  a  man  trained  in 
the  practical  work  of  gardening,  applying  himself  also  to  a  scientific 
training,  no  facts  deduced  from  experience  can  be  offered,  but  the 
reasoning  must  be  entirely  by  analogy. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  fully  understand  what  is  meant  by  science. 
We  talk  of  "  scientific  men,"  and  the  idea  conveyed  is  of  men  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  laAvs  and  of  principles,  in  order  that  new 
facts  may  be  ascertained,  and  their  true  bearing  upon  the  subject  under 
consideration  brought  out.  Science  is  essentially  knowledge;  not  the 
knowledge  of  one,  but  the  knowledge  of  many,  methodically  arranged, 
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systematized,  aud  applied  for  tlie  benefit  of  mankind.  Science  teaches 
economy  —  how  to  utilize  the  forces  of  Nature  so  as  to  obtain  the 
greatest  production.  It  is  a  powerful  lever  with  which  to  open  the 
prison-house  containing  secrets  that  pertain  to  the  welfare  of  us  all.  If 
we  will  for  a  moment  consider  the  immense  advantages  constantly  being 
given  to  the  world,  from  the  study  of  the  sciences,  we  must  confess  that 
to  be  a  scientific  man  is  an  end  to  be  desu'ed. 

Horticulture  is  not  considered  a  science  :  therefore,  in  what  waj-  can 
the  study  of  the  sciences  be  of  benefit  to  us  horticulturists  ? 

There  is  a  common  idea,  shared,  probably,  by  most  men  here  present , 
that  theory  and  practice  cannot  go  together.  Like  many  other  widely- 
accepted  assertions,  this  one  also  is  certainly  erroneous.  Thoughtful 
>tudy  never  incapacitates  the  laborer;  on  the  contrary,  the  man  who 
loves  his  work  the  most,  to  whom  work  is  never  a  drudger}^  but  always 
a  delight,  is  the  man  of  patient  research  and  investigation.  To  say  that 
because  a  man  is  ti-ained  to  become  a  loving  student  of  Nature  and 
Nature's  way,  he  is  therefore  unfit  for  manual  labor,  is  an  assumption 
that  certainly  cannot  be  proved. 

Not  a  dav  passes  over  the  head  of  anj'  earnest  horticulturist,  that  he 
does  not  feel  the  need  of  aid  from  some  of  the  natural  and  theoretical 
sciences.  Natural  chemistry,  as  applied  to  the  soils  he  is  constantly 
handling  —  the  component  parts  of  which,  as  a  rule,  are  unknown  to 
gardeners  —  whether  he  is  using  that  which  is  meat,  or  that  which  is 
poison,  he  is  able  only  to  demonstrate  by  experiment.  To  botany  he 
must  turn  for  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  the  thousands  of 
plants  that  come  from  every  clime,  but  which,  so  often  to  the  average 
gardener,  are  just  plants  with  names,  and  no  more.  If  he  would  know 
how  to  originate  new  species,  and  become  celebrated  for  the  production 
of  new  and  more  advanced  types,  biolog3%  the  science  of  life,  is  by  his 
side  to  teach  of  the  organs  of  reproduction,  and  of  the  structure  of  the 
various  plants  which  he  would  help  towards  perfection.  Geology,  and 
especially  entomology,  are  not  to  be  despised,  and  both  are  indispensable 
to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  work  to  which  we  devote  our  lives. 

It  would  be  folly  for  me  to  contend  that  to  the  majority  of  gardeners 
a  knowledge  of  these  sciences  is  practicable.  But  that  they  are  a  help  to 
horticulture  —  in  fact  that  the}'  are  the  basis  of  all  horticulture  —  no  one 
will  attempt  to  deny  If  then,  the  patient  study  of  any  or  all  the  sciences 
will  give  to  the  student  a  power  whereby  he  may  develop  horticulture  in 
general,  and  impart  facts  to  her  followers,  of  which  the}^  were  heretofore 
ignorant,  surely,  this  is  an  end  worthy  to  be  striven  for,  and  that  which 
would  best  conduce  to  the  education  of  him  who  would  rise  above  the 
rank  and  file,  and  advance  toward  the  goal  of  superior  knowledge,  should 
receive  our  most  favorable  attention  and  advocacy. 

For  curiosity's  sake,  I  looked  in  Worcester's  dictionary  for  the 
definition  of  the  word  "horticulture,"  and  this  is  the  rendering: 
''Horticulture. — The    cultivation   of    kitchen-gardens    and    orchards." 
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We  maj'  smile  at  the  meaning  given,  but  is  not  this,  outside  of  our  own 
profession,  the  common  idea  ?  Select  any  novel  or  book  that  purports 
to  be  a  description  of  society  in  general,  and  if  there  is  a  reference  to 
gardeners  or  gardening,  does  it  not  class  us  as  a  lot  of  illiterate 
mechanical  men,  content  with  daily  ^vork  and  daily  wage  ?  When  will 
the  world  know  horticulture  to  be  what  it  is  ?  A  pursuit  that  requires  of 
its  workers  constant  forethought  and  continual  study.  When  gardeners 
themselves  are  willing  to  lift  the  class,  by  the  grand  power  of  education, 
from  the  ranks  of  mere  artisans;  when,  by  the  careful  and  laborious 
investigation  of  the  secrets  of  Nature,  we  can  advance  theories  and  cite 
facts;  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  have  our  place  in  the  world  of 
thought. 

The  benefits  accruing  to  any  3'oung  gardener  who  devotes  himself 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  —  a  scientific  education  —  ai*e  many. 
We  have  thousands  of  practical  gardeners,  but  where  are  our  trained 
theoretical  horticulturists  ?  There  is  a  great  want  here  waiting  to  be 
tiSed,  and  if  there  are  any  young  men  in  this  hall  tonight,  that  have 
ambition  combined  with  love  of  labor,  who  will  apply  themselves 
earnestly  to  the  development  of  their  minds,  according  to  scientific 
principles,  a  rich  reward  awaits  them  in  after-days,  pecuniary  profit,  and 
world-wide  renown. 

[Mr.  Whittle's  remarks  were  followed  by  rounds  of  applause.] 
The  President  invited  discussion. 

Mr.  Myron  A.  Hunt,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Mr.  President,  this 
subject  is  directly  in  the  line  of  thought  which  found  expression  in  the  . 
brief  discussion  which  followed  the  President's  address  at  the  forenoon 
session  of  today.  I  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  turn  which  was  given  to  the 
discussion  at  that  time,  and  for  one,  I  am  glad  that  the  opportunity  is 
now  afforded  for  a  more  general  expression  of  sentiment. 

I  am  unwilling  to  assent  to  the  conclusion  which  was  expressed  by  one 
of  the  participants  in  the  debate,  to  the  effect  that  a  scientific  or  theoreti- 
cal education  is  nonsensical  or  valueless.  On  the  contrary,  I  regard  it  as 
essential  to  success  in  the  management  of  our  business.  In  my  own  ex- 
perience I  have  felt  keenly  the  lack  of  the  advantages  which  would  have 
come  to  me  had  I  received  in  my  youth  a  more  thorough  education  than 
that  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  receive.  Such  an  education  would 
have  given  me  facilities  of  which  I  have  stood  much  in  need  in  solving 
the  problems  which  have  come  before  me  from  time  to  time.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  we  will  give  this  matter  earnest  thought,  and  that  the 
suggestions  which  have  been  thrown  out,  not  only  by  our  present  presid- 
ing officer  but  by  a  former  president,  Mr.  Thorpe,  will  abide  with  us  and 
bring  forth  fruit  in  due  time,  so  that  our  children  and  the  generation 
that  will  come  after  us  may  be  better  informed  as  to  those  facilities 
which  are  necessarj''  for  their  success  in  business. 
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It  was  my  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  to  spend  a  few  days  last  week 
in  the  home  of  my  childhood  and  early  manhood;  and  as  I  passed  through 
the  once  familiar  fields  of  that  beautiful  Connecticut  River  valley,  I  was 
much  impressed  by  the  evidences  which  I  saw  everywhere  of  the  won- 
derful improvement  which  had  taken  place  there.  Great  fields  had  been 
richly  cultivated,  and  beautiful  landscapes  were  to  be  seen  whore  for- 
merly nothing  but  a  wild  growth  had  appeared.  The  soil  had  not  only 
been  improved  but  its  productiveness  had  been  greatly  increased;  and 
this  had  been  accomplished  notwithstanding  that  the  country  had  been 
a  great  tobacco  producing  section,  and  that  the  cattle-raising  industry 
had  been  practically  destroyed  by  the  Western  dressed  beef  companies. 
The  constant  gradual  increase  in  the  fertility  of  that  valley  has  been 
remarkable,  and  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years  I  was  most  sensibly 
impressed  by  the  fact.  The  improvement  so  surprised  me  that  I  could 
not  refrain  from  turning  to  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  me,  an 
elderly  man,  and  inquiring,  "  Why  is  it  that  this  great  tract  of  country 
lias  continued  to  show  a  steady  and  gradual  increase  in  productiveness, 
in  the  face  of  all  these  adverse  circumstances  ?  "  His  reply  was,  "  It  is 
due  to  Amherst  Agricultural  College,  which  is  not  only  educating  our 
young  men  and  our  boys,  but  is  educating  and  protecting  our  farmers  bj- 
analyzing  the  fertilizers  which  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  farming  com 
munity,  thereby  securing  for  them  a  pure  article."  I  have  only  to  add 
that,  in  my  opinion,  what  we  need  most  is  scientitic  education  combined 
with  practical  knowledge. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Boston,  here  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  views 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Whittle,  and  urged  the  agitation  of  the  subject  with 
a  view  to  impressing  the  rising  generation  of  florists  with  the  importance 
of  combining  theoretical  knowledge  with  practical  experience.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  value  of  organization  and  unity  among  florists  in  securing 
that  public  recognition  to  which  its  growing  importance  entitled  their 
business  to  receive.  He  thought  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  training 
students  of  floriculture  in  the  line  marked  out  by  the  essayist,  and  in 
instilling  in  their  minds  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  plants  which  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  cultivate. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  of  Bayside,  L.  I.,  (being  called  upon  by  the 
Chair,)  said:  Our  President,  in  his  address  today,  suggested  that  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  floriculture,  in  which  our  children  might 
acquire  that  knowledge  which  we  ourselves  had  learned  to  feel  the  need 
of,  would  be  an  advance  in  the  right  direction.  In  the  discussion  wliich 
followed,  this  suggestion  was  opposed  upon  the  assumption  that  a  special 
education  would  be  a  detriment  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  florist  in  his 
specialty.  In  order  to  clear  away  a  possible  misunderstanding,  it  is  pro- 
per that  I  should  say  that  it  is  not  denied  here  that  education  in  itself  is 
beneficial,  but  that  the  contention  on  the  part  of  some  members  is  that 
the  only  effective  way  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  florist's  art  is  by 
persona,  application  aud  gradual  experience  in  routine  work,  in  the  way 
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that  our  forefathers  acquired  their  knowledge  rather  than  by  a  scholastic 
or  theoretical  education.  This  contention  is  correct  to  a  certain  extent. 
If  I  had  a  son  and  wanted  to  bring  him  up  to  the  business  of  a  florist,  I 
would  give  him  a  good  ordinary  school  education  and  then  require  him 
to  spend  several  years  in  training  at  florist's  work,  so  that  he  would  ac- 
quire a  practical  idea  of  what  would  be  needed  on  his  part.  I  would  then 
have  him  attend  a  school  of  the  character  of  the  one  in  Boston,  or  that  in 
New  Haven  or  Cornell,  where  he  would  spend  the  winter  months  in 
study  and  self-improvement,  while  occupied  in  the  summer  season  in 
practical  experimental  work  at  home.  We  do  not  want  the  practical  or 
the  scientific  separately,  but  a  combination  of  both.  A  scientific  man,  as 
such,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  practical  man.  I  think  that  a  boy  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  acquire  whatever  little  experience  he  can  before 
being  sent  to  college,  so  that  when  his  school  days  are  ended,  he  may 
have  something  as  a  foundation  upon  which  t©  resume  his  practical 
labors. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  study  of  agricultural  chemistry ,  but 
this  is  a  study  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  It  dates  back  for,  we  will 
sa}-,  about  one  hundred  years,  though  the  ancients  studied  it  in  a  certain 
way.  They  knew  that  certain  results  could  be  obtained,  and  they  recog- 
nized that  agriculture  was  the  basis  of  the  solid  wealth  of  all  nations. 
Agricultural  chemistry  as  a  study  is  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  yet 
already,  by  the  use  of  barn-yard  manures  and  chemical  fertilizers,  such  as 
guano  and  other  high  grade  fertilizers,  manufactured  from  bone  and 
other  ingredients,  and  by  the  use  of  phosphates,  England  has  been  en- 
abled to  largely  increase  her  fertility  and  to  double  her  production. 

In  comparison  with  the  agriculturists,  the  extent  of  ground  which 
we,  as  florists,  cultivate  is  but  small,  and,  consequently,  we  are  required 
to  apply  an  equally  small  proportion  of  manure.  The  expenditure  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  make  is  also  proportionately  less;  and  we  can,  per- 
haps, obtain  as  good  results  with  the  manure  that  we  are  using  as  we 
could  obtain  by  the  application  of  high  grade  fertilizers.  But  there  is 
possibly  a  saving  to  be  made  in  that;  and  it  is,  therefore,  our  interest  to 
inquire  into  the  relative  merits  of  the  materials  which  we  make  use  of. 
For  one,  I  do  not  think  that  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  or  botany  will  be 
an  injury  to  any  man  in  this  room;  although,  perhaps,  it  would  be  Avell 
to  guard  against  being  too  highly  educated  in  scientific  theories. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Smith,  of  Pittsburg.  Mr.  President,  I  confess  that  I 
shared  in  the  surprise  which  the  gentleman  from  Terre  Haute  (Mr. 
Hunt)  has  expressed,  concerning  the  turn  which  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  took  at  the  forenoon  session.  Ever  since  I  have  been  in  the 
florist  business,  I  have  contended  —  in  discussions  with  friends  —  that 
one  great  source  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  florists  and  gardeners 
of  the  country  meet  at  all  times  is  the  ignorance  of  the  men  whom  they 
employ.  I  find  this  in  my  own  business,  and  I  presume  that  my  business 
is  not  different  from  that  of  any  other  florist.     One  reason  for  that  antip- 
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athy  to  science,  which  inauy  people  eatertaiu,  is  to  be  t'ouud  iu  the  fact 
that  that  which  is  known  as  such  is  not  really  science.  Science  is  knowl- 
edge, and  we  know  that  knowledge  is  power.  A  man  who  has  not  mere 
theory  but  facts  to  help  him  in  his  calling,  is  certainly  iu  advance  of  one 
who  goes  blindly  forward  in  experimenting  without  a  guide  to  direct  him. 
Science  is  knowledge  reduced  to  a  system,  and  art  is  knowledge  reduced 
to  a  practice.  Education  disciplines  the  mind,  and  enables  it  to  arrange 
facts  systematically  with  a  view  to  a  logical  sequence;  and  I  think  that 
that  is  what  is  needed  in  every  business.  Certainly,  a  boy  whose  mind 
has  been  trained  to  study  out  a  problem,  whether  it  be  in  gardening  or 
in  any  other  pursuit,  is  more  likely  to  earn  his  wages  than  one  who  is 
scarcely  able  to  realize  that  two  and  two  make  four.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  G.  L.  Grant,  of  Chicago.  That  education  is  beneficial  is  un- 
questionable. But  it  is  necessar}-  that  the  boy  who  is  sent  to  college 
should  have  a  foundation  upon  which  education  may  be  based.  The 
value  of  a  scientific  education  depends  upon  the  ability  with  which  it 
may  be  applied  to  professional  or  business  pursuits.  He  who  most 
readily  acquires  knowledge  is  one  who  carefully  notes  every  little  detail, 
who  profits  by  his  observations,  and  who  mentally  digests  that  which  he 
sees  and  hears.  Education  is  essential,  but  unless  the  man  who  receives 
it  is  able  to  make  a  practical  application  of  it  to  his  own  l)usiness,  it  is 
comparatively  valueless  to  him. 

Again,  an  emplo}'^  who  has  taken  a  scientific  course,  has  necessa- 
rily devoted  years  of  study  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  which  he  is  pos- 
sessed, and  therefore  he  is  worth  more  money  than  one  who  is  deficient 
in  that  knowledge.  I  would  say  to  the  young  man,  "  If  you  want  to  be 
a  plain,  common,  every-day  twenty-five  dollar  or  thirty  dollar  a  month 
laborer,  you  need  not  acquire  an  education;  but  if  you  want  to  reach  the 
front  rank  in  your  business,  secure  as  much  of  a  scientific  education  as 
you  can  get  in  your  spare  hours.  Your  time  is  too  fully  occupied  to  ad- 
mit of  your  taking  a  full  scientific  course,  but  you  may  acquire  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  science,  and  by  study,  thought,  and  observation, 
you  may  educate  yourself.  If  you  have  the  mental  basis  on  which  to 
build,  education  wiU  follow  in  time.     [Applause.] 

Mr,  C,  L.  Allex,  of  Garden  City,  N,  Y.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
participate  in  this  discussion  if  I  knew  on  which  side  I  stood.  As  I  do 
not  agree  with  either  side,  and  am  grumbling  at  both,  I  may  be  called  a 
floricultural  mugwump.     [Laughter.] 

The  speaker  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  most  valuable  man  in  any 
business  was  the  one  who  could  apply  to  his  business  the  greatest  intel- 
ligence and  the  longest  experience.  Among  florists,  for  instance,  he 
who  could  grow  the  greatest  number  of  roses  with  the  fewest  mistakes 
was  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  scientist.  He  deprecated  what  had  been 
said  in  commendation  of  agricultural  chemistry  as  an  aid  to  the  culture 
of  the  soil.  He  regarded  the  agricultural  chemists  as  a  set  of  humbugs 
[laughter,]  and  expressed  his  regret  at  the  squandering  ot  money  by  the 
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State  of  Xew  York  upon  experimental  stations  for  the  encouragement 
of  what  was  called  '•  practical  chemistry."  He  declared  that  the  so- 
called  agricultural  chemists  were  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  virus 
of  a  rattlesnake  and  the  white  of  an  egg,  between  glucose  and  guncotton, 
between  sugar  and  starch,  between  brains  and  beans;  j-et  they  assumed 
to  be  able  to  analyze  the  soil  in  a  given  case,  to  analyze  a  particular  crop, 
and  to  declare  to  a  certainty  exactly  what  should  be  applied  to  produce 
particular  results  in  soil.  Whenever  a  man  assumed  to  be  able  to  do 
this,  the  speaker  advised  that  that  man  should  be  set  down  as  a  fraud. 
There  was  much  to  be  learned  in  the  chemistry  of  the  farm,  but  every 
farmer  must  be  his  own  chemist,  and  every  farm  should  be  an  agricul- 
tural station.  Every  tiller  of  the  soil  ought  to  experiment  with  his  own 
soil  and  his  own  climate  in  order  to  determine  the  conditions  for  pro- 
ducing a  good  crop.  Eveiy  florist  must  acquaint  himself  with  the  cli- 
mate which  surrounds  him,  and  the  soil  Math  which  he  is  to  work,  before 
he  can  produce  good  results.  When  an  Englishman  comes  to  New  York 
to  follow  his  business  as  a  florist,  or  when  a  New  York  florist  goes  to  St. 
Louis,  he  is  obliged  to  learn  his  business  anew ;  the  reason  being  that  the 
methods  which  are  applicable  to  one  of  these  places  are  not  applicable  in 
the  others.  In  conclusion,  he  suggested  to  every  gardener  and  florist 
who  proposed  to  bring  up  his  son  to  his  own  business,  that  he  owed  it 
as  a  duty  to  that  son  to  impress  him  with  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  the 
floral  art,  to  point  out  to  him  the  beauty  in  every  plant  and  in  every  leaf; 
thus  he  would  help  to  make  the  life-work  of  that  son  a  pleasure  instead 
of  a  drudgery. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Taylok  here  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Allen  that  agricultural  chemists  had  assumed  to  analyze 
soil  and  to  declare  what  were  its  constituent  properties.  No  agricultural 
chemist  could  do  that,  and  no  one  of  them  would  say  that  he  could  do  it. 
Leibig  claimed  to  be  able  to  do  it,  but  since  his  time  the  impossibility  of 
it  had  been  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Allex,  in  reply,  explained  that  what  he  desired  to  be  un- 
derstood as  saying,  in  the  statement  referred  to,  was  that  the  assumption 
of  whice  he  complained  was  made  by  the  men  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
chemical  fertilizers.  He  desired  to  correct  his  statement  in  this  particu- 
lar, so  far  as  the  chemists  were  concerned. 

SALE  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  President.  Going  from  the  theoretical  to  the  practical,  we  will 
now  take  up  the  next  question,  and  Mr.  Jordan  will  tell  us  something 
about  chrysanthemums,  and  whether  they  are  an  injury  to  the  cut-flower 
trade. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jordan,  of  St.  Louis.  I  have  not  a  prepared  paper  on 
the  question  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  from  the  Question  Box,  and 
therefore,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  briefly  explain  the  use  for  which 
this  Question  Box  was  created. 
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When  this  Society  was  formed  in  Chicago,  it  was  in  a  very  humble- 
way.  A  few  florists,  striving  hard  to  make  a  living,  got  together  with 
the  idea  that  certain  eminent  florists,  whose  business  was  very  extensive 
and  who  knew  how  to  grow  roses,  possessed  some  peculiar  knowledge  in 
regard  to  rose  culture,  and  they  sought  to  extract  from  these  large 
growers,  under  authority  of  a  national  organization,  and  probably  under 
the  penalty  of  going  to  jail,  [laughter]  the  knowledge  which  they 
coveted.  There  were  other  gentlemen  whose  lives  had  been  spent  in 
various  branches  of  the  trade  and  who  were  supposed  to  have  acquired 
facts  which  would  be  valuable  to  the  trade ;  and  it  was  hoped  that,  when 
called  upon,  they  would  communicate  those  facts,  and  that  their  decisions 
upon  controverted  questions  would  become  a  kind  of  unwritten  law  for 
the  florists  of  the  country.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  that  any  such 
purpose  was  held  i  view  in  propounding  to  me  the  question  which  has 
been  assigned  for  my  consideration,  viz,,  "  Is  the  sale  of  chrysanthemums 
an  injury  to  the  cut-flower  trade  ?  "  because  I  have  never  pretended  to 
have  knowledge  of  the  sale  of  chrysanthemums  in  competition  with  that 
of  cut  flowers. 

Mr.  Jordan  here  proceeded  to  give  the  results  of  his  observation?: 
on  this  point.  He  said  that  along  in  the  latter  part  of  October  or  early 
in  November,  when  the  season  of  social  gaiety  in  the  cities  is  about  to 
begin,  chrysanthemums  are  sought  after  for  beautifying  the  household. 
As  a  grower  not  only  of  chrysanthemums  but  of  a  variety  of  flowers,  he 
had  found  that  in  the  period  of  the  chrysanthemum  sales,  other  flowers 
sold  with  them.  Those  who  wanted  twenty-five  cent  or  fifty  cent 
bimches  of  flowers  could  get  them,  and  those  who  wanted  five  dollar  bou- 
quets could  also  be  accommodated.  If  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  testify- 
ing to  his  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject,  he  said  his  evidence  would 
be.  that  in  his  own  local  trade,  he  had  seen  nothing  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  the  sale  of  chrysanthemums  had  injured  the  trade  in  roses  or 
in  any  other  choice  flowers.  During  a  visit  to  New  York  City,  in  the 
Fall  of  1886,  at  the  time  of  the  chrysanthemum  exhibition,  when  it  seemed 
to  him  that  almost  every"  man,  woman  and  child  displayed  a  bunch  of 
chrysanthemums  or  other  flowers,  he  had  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
purchase  some  extra  fine  roses.  He  could  not  account  for  his  failure  to- 
obtain  them  except  upon  the  hypothesis  that  demand  for  them  exceeded 
the  supply.  The  same  thing  was  equally  true  as  to  articles  in  other  lines 
of  business  for  which  there  was  a  popular  demand.  He  believed  thai 
the  chrysanthemum  had  come  to  stay,  and  he  suggested  that  growers 
should  cultivate  the  finer  kinds  and  grow  them  in  various  forms.  He 
believed  that  as  the  production  of  them  increased  the  public  demand  for 
them  would  also  increase.  His  experience  had  been  that  when  the 
chrysanthemums  had  gone,  the  people  did  not  stop  buying  flowers  but 
purchased  other  varieties. 

Mr.  John  Spaulding,  of  New  London,  Conn.  I  do  not  speak  of 
chrysanthemums  because  I  assume  to  know  much  about  them,  but  would 
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like  to  relate  my  expericuce  with  them,  which  has  been  in  a  small  way. 
About  five  years  ago  I  got  a  couple  of  dozen  of  the  best  Japan  varieties 
and  grew  them.  Some  of  my  neighbor  florists  tried  to  dissuade  mo,  but 
I  persisted.  The  second  year,  with  the  assistance  of  John  Thorpe,  I  got 
about  eighty  varieties;  when  they  were  in  bloom  I  inserted  a  notice  in 
the  local  papers  asking  all  the  ladies  who  liked  the  flowers  to  come  and 
see  my  chrysanthemums.  The  cost  of  that  advertisement  was  very  little 
but  it  was  well  responded  to.  The  ladies  came  in  flocks,  and  I  sold 
enough  of  chrysanthemums  and  plants  to  fully  satisfy  me;  and  before  the 
season  was  over  I  had  sold  every  flower  in  the  place.  Since  then  I  have 
grown  them  in  larger  quantities,  and  have  been  equally  successful. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Long,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  being  called  upon  by  the  Chair, 
said:  I  do  not  think  that  the  sale  or  chi'ysanthemums  or  flowers  of  any 
other  class  affects  the  sale  of  the  finer  kinds  of  flowers.  My  experience 
usually  is  that  when  people  come  into  my  place  and  ask  for  roses,  they 
are  after  roses;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they  will  buy  less  roses  because 
chrysanthemums  are  in  season  half  the  time.  At  present,  in  Buffalo, 
we  are  handling  many  sweet  peas.  Perhaps  there  are  more  of  these 
being  sold  this  year  than  in  any  year  of  which  I  can  remember.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  a  constant  call  for  our  fine  flowers,  usually  for  all 
that  we  can  command  at  a  time.  My  opinion  is  that  the  trade  in  the 
cheaper  classes  of  flowers  does  not  affect  the  sale  of  the  better  classes, 
—  chrysanthemums  included,  of  course. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Boston.  A  fine  old  Irishman  in  the  neighborhood 
from  which  I  come,  said,  "  Why  don't  the  Florist  Club  stop  the  sale  of 
the  chrysanthemums,  I  can't  get  but  a  dollar  a  hundred  for  my  roses.'' 
That  is  the  way  they  seem  to  feel  about  it  in  Boston.  I  have  found  that 
when  the  chrysanthemum  crop  diminished  in  the  Fall,  the  other  flowers 
sold  more  rapidly  and  at  better  prices  than  they  did  in  that  part  of  the 
season  in  which  the  chrysanthemum  crop  was  large.  This  is  my  own 
observation,  and  I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Smith,  of  Pittsburg.  Our  experience  at  Pittsburg 
last  year  accords  substantially  with  that  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
preceeded  rae,  viz.,  that  during  the  period  for  which  the  chrysanthe- 
mums ran,  roses  and  carnations  were  rather  stagnant,  as  everybody 
wanted  chrysanthemums.  Of  course  there  was  a  market  for  other  flow- 
ers, but  the  heaviest  sale  was  in  chrysanthemums.  The  question  is  not 
as  to  whether  chrysanthemums  alone  will  pay,  because  the  fact  is  that 
we  are  obliged  to  grow  whatever  the  public  wants.  The  man  who  does 
that  upon  the  largest  scale  will  make  the  greatest  profit  out  of  his  crop. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  TuKNLEY,  of  Haddonfield,  X.  J.  Before  this  subject  is  dis- 
posed of  I  desire  to  add  a  little  testimony  in  favor  of  chrysanthemums. 
In  the  borough  of  Haddonfield,  where  I  live,  it  has  been  my  practice  for 
the  last  few  years  to  raise  chrysanthemums  with  other  flowers.  A  friend 
of  mine,  an  amateur  who  went  into  the  business  largely  for  a  benevolent 
purpose  and  who  raised  some  very  fine  specimens,  asked  me  as  to  the 
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advisability  of  holding  a  fair  in  the  Fall  iu  aid  of  the  establishment  of  a 
public  reading-room.  I  advised  him  to  carry  the  project  into  effect,  and 
subsequently  assisted  him  b}'  a  donation  of  chrysanthemums  and  other 
flowers  and  plants.  He  sold  at  auction  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  chrysanthemums,  the  price  ranging  from  two  dollars  to  five 
dollars  apiece  for  specimen  plants.  There  is  now  an  Athenseum  in  the 
borough  of  Haddonfield  as  a  result  of  the  raising  of  these  chrysanthe- 
mums. 

The  Presidext  here  announced  that  in  consequence  of  the  tem- 
porary absence  from  the  hall  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan  and  Mr.  John  Thorpe 
the  questions  on  the  programme  (Xos.  3  and  4)  relating  to  city  wholesale 
markets  for  cut  flowers,  and  to  horticultural  exhibitions,  would  be  infor- 
mally passed  over.  The  next  question  (No.  o)  concerning  the  growing 
of  Ixoras,  etc.,  would  be  answered  by  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Xew  Jersey. 

Mr.  JoHX  G.  Gardner,  of  Jobstown,  X.  J.,  responded;  the  ques- 
tion being  "  Can  Ixoras  and  other  flowering  stove  plants  be  grown  so 
that  flowers  can  be  sold  at  a  proflt  ?  ■■' 

His  response  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

In  undertaking  to  address  3'ou  on  this  subject,  I  can  onh"  offer  my 
experience  as  a  grower,  as  my  knowledge  of  the  commercial  value  of 
flowers  is  limited.  Xow.  as  we  must  have  plants  grown  before  we  can 
have  flowers  for  market,  you  will  please  excuse  my  occupying  3'our  valu- 
able time  in  describing  in  detail  the  treatment  and  propagation  of  the 
class  of  plant  named  in  this  subject.  Many  of  you  are  familiar  with 
Ixoras,  so  a  lengthy  description  of  the  plants  will  not  be  necessary.  I 
will,  however,  mention  a  few  varieties  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  good 
kinds  to  growx  It  is  well  known  that  Ixoras  are  considered  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be  among  the  most  gorgeous  flowered  stove  plants  in 
cultivation.  Many  of  the  varieties  remain  long  in  bloom,  have  an  abun- 
dance of  handsome  foliage,  and  on  account  of  their  bushy  and  compact 
habit,  they  require  very  little  training.  I.  cocinea  superba,  one  of  the 
best,  produces  freely  immense  heads  of  bright,  scarlet  flowers;  I.  Coleii, 
is  a  white  flowered  variety;  I.  javanica.  bright  orange;  I.  Williamsii,  is 
a  hybrid  of  great  excellence,  producing  large  heads  of  reddish,  salmon- 
colored  flowers;  I.  salicifolia,  deep  orange-colored  flowers. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  under  cultivation,  equally  as  good  in 
color,  habit,  and  growth.  A  question  of  special  interest  to  the  florists 
will  be,  what  season  can  the  flowers  be  put  on  the  market  ?  Some  of  our 
best  works  on  Horticulture  mention  the  flowering  times  as  May,  June, 
and  July,  for  some  varieties;  and  others,  all  summer.  My  experience 
with  the  florist  trade  is  that  the  summer  is  not  the  season  to  have  a 
quantity  of  choice  and  costly  grown  flowers  on  hand  for  our  markets;  and 
the  dates  of  flowering  of  the  Ixoras  do  not  give  much  encouragement  as 
to  this  class  of  plants  producing  flowers  at  a  profit  to  the  florists. 
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Now,  1  ask  3our  attention  to  a  few  remarks  on  this  important  point, 
viz.,  the  season  of  tlowering,  not  only  of  the  Ixoras,  but  of  many 
other  plants.  Fashion  demands  choice  flowers  out  of  season,  and 
novelties  are  looked  for  every  day  to  stimulate  the  trade.  Hav- 
ing studied  both  the  natural  and  artificial  conditions  of  plant  life 
under  glass  and  outside;  also  temperature  and  the  atmospheric  in- 
fluences which  cause  plants  to  grow,  to  flower,  and  to  fruit;  and 
having  watched  carefully  the  growing,  ripening,  resting,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  wood,  and  buds  of  plants  in  general,  I  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  flowering  time  of  such  plants  as  we  are  considerino- 
may  be  changed  at  will.  I  have  flowered  such  plants  six  months  out  of 
their  natural  season,  and  have  found  that  plants  in  a  dormant  condition 
are  in  the  best  state  to  start  operations  upon.  As  to  the  general  treatment 
of  Ixoras,  they  like  a  good,  light  house,  and  to  be  placed  well  up  to  the 
glass  while  making  their  growth.  They  should  have  a  warm,  moist 
temperature  of  70  degs.,  and  of  course  be  kept  free  of  insects.  When 
the  plants  have  made  a  good  growth,  the  foliage  well  developed,  and  the 
majority  of  shoots  ceased  growing  from  the  points,  the  house  can  be 
kept  a  little  dryer,  and  the  temperature  dropped  a  degree  or  two;  the 
operator  at  the  same  time  being  careful  not  to  make  the  change  too  sud- 
denly, as  success  depends  upon  good,  clean  ripened  wood.  When  the 
buds  have  formed,  the  house  temperature  can  be  lowered  to  60  degs., 
with  a  dry  atmosphere.  Ixoras  can  be  kept  in  good  health  for  several 
months  under  these  conditions.  The  season  of  flowering  can  be  lencfth- 
ened  by  cutting  back  some  of  the  shoots  when  they  have  well  started 
into  growth,  causing  them  to  break  their  buds  lower  down;  but  this  can 
only  be  done  on  ripened  wood.  Ixoras  grow  freely  in  upland,  sandy, 
peat  soil;  and  I  prefer  them  in  pots  —  standing  upon  benches,  covered 
with  about  one  inch  of  sand  or  ashes.  When  the  plants  are  plunged 
in  beds,  I  find  that  the  roots  rot,  and  that  j^ou  have  not  the  desired  con- 
trol over  their  growth.  Give  the  pots  good  drainage,  so  as  the  water  can 
pass  through  the  soil  quickly.  Liquid  fertilizers  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. Ixoras  propagate  freely  from  cuttings  in  sand,  with  a  strong 
bottom  heat.  The  Eucharis  Amazonica,  and  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
are  both  well  known  and  extensively  grown.  Gardenia  florida,  is  a 
plant  which  I  know  can  be  grown  at  a  profit.  I  have  cut  thirty  thousand 
blooms,  from  three  hundred  plants,  grown  in  ten-inch  pots,  this  season. 
There  is  another  class  of  plants,  yet,  which  I  wish  to  call  3'our  attention 
to, —  the  beautiful  Javanese  Rhododendrons.  This  interesting  group  of 
Rhododendrons  does  not  come  under  the  heading  of  stove  plants.  They 
prefer  rather  dry  atmosphere,  and  temperature  of  from  55  to  60  degs. 

In  my  opinion,  this  race  of  plants  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
florists,  as  pot  plants  and  for  cut  flowers.  The  group  comprises  both 
double  and  single  flowering  varieties,  with  bright  colors;  the  double 
white  variety  resembles,  and  has  been  compared  with,  the  Gardenia  and 
Tuberose.     They  flower  all  through  the   year,  have  free  growth,   and 
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compact  habit.  They  Uke  a  sandy,  peat  soil,  and  propagate  freely  Irom 
cuttings — from  partly  ripened  wood. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  my  experience  in  the  tlower  market  is  lim- 
ited; and  I  hope  there  may  be  someone  present  who  can  give  the  desired 
information  regarding  the  demand  for  this  class  of  tlowers,  and  the  profits 
to  be  derived  from  their  sale.  Finally,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 
please  allow  me  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  often  quoted  proverb,, 
that  "  variety  is  the  spice  of  life,"  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers,  as  it  does  to  other  affairs  of  life.  And,  fortunately  for 
all  lovers  of  flowers,  the  decrees  of  "  Fashion  "  are  not  as  inexorable  as 
were  those  of  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians;  so  w^hy  should  we  restrict 
ourselves  to  growing  the  few  kinds  of  flowers  which  are  to  be  found  in 
our  markets  today. 

The  Presidekt  called  upon  Mr.  Benj.  Grey,  of  Massachusetts,  for 
a  response  to  Question  No.  6,  "  What  varieties  of  Orchids  are  of  easiest 
cultivation  and  most  profitable  for  florists  who  ai"e  not  jn'ofessional 
Oi'chid  growers." 

Mr.  Bex-j.  Grey,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  responded  as  follows: 

A  happy  coincidence  is  the  fact  that  the  kinds  most  profitable  for 
either  professional  or  non-professional  are  all  of  easy  cultivation. 

The  best  sorts  easily  obtained  are:  Ljelias  autumnalis  and  albida; 
Cattleya  trianae,  Cffilogyne  cristata,  Calanthes  Vietchi,  vestita  rubn:  and 
vestita  luteo,  Dendrobiums  nobile  and  Wardianum ;  add  to  these  as  an 
accompaniment,  Cypripediums  insigne,  Harrisianum,  villosum,  and 
Spicerianum;  Cattleya  Bowringiana,  and  Odontoglossum  Alexandrfc, 
and  we  have  a  list  Avhich  will  give  a  succession  of  bloom  from  November 
vmtil  March,  —  the  season  during  which  Orchid  flowers  are  in  greatest 
demand. 

The  kinds  named  may  all  be  grown  in  the  same  house,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Calanthes  and  Dendrobiums  which  require  a  high  temiDcrature 
with  plenty  of  water  while  growing,  and  should  be  kept  cool  with  enough 
water  to  keep  them  from  shrivelling  while  at  rest,  and  until  the  buds  are 
formed,  when  they  may  be  brought  into  the  house  with  the  others,  a  few 
at  a  time  for  succession  of  bloom. 

The  President  announced  that  in  consequence  of  the  temporary 
absence  from  the  hall  of  Mr.  Robert  Craig,  and  the  non-attendance  of 
Mr.  John  Henderson,  the  next  succeeding  questions  (Nos.  7  and  8)  con- 
cerning the  growing  of  ferns  and  chrysanthemums,  would  be  passed  over 
for  the  present.  The  next  question,  (No.  9,)  "  What  are  the  best  six 
Carnations  for  the  general  fiorist  to  grow  —  colors,  red,  pink,  yellow,  and 
white,"  had  been  assigned  to  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Starr,  of  Avondale,  Pa.,  who 
was  not  present.  The  Chair  therefore  invited  a  response  to  the  question 
by  any  member  present. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Smith,  of  Pittsburg.  I  suggest  that  the  answer  to  that 
question  would   vary  in  accordance  with   the   experience  of  individual 
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growers.  My  owu  experience  in  growing  carnations,  which  has  extended 
over  about  tifteeu  years,  is  that  the  soil  that  is  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
one  carnation  is  not  adapted  for  another.  For  that  reason  I  suggest  that 
it  would  be  better  for  each  florist  to  ascertain,  from  his  own  observation, 
what  variety  is  best  adapted  to  the  soil  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

The  President  here  announced  that  a  response  in  writing  from 
Mr.  John  Henderson,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  to  the  question,  (No.  8,) 
'■'  Which  are  the  most  desirable  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  to  grow  for 
cut  bloom  for  market,  including  the  earliest  and  latest  varieties,"  would 
now  be  read  by  Mr.  Charles  Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson  here  came  forward  and  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  responding  to  the  question,  and  before  submitting  a  list  of  \arie- 
ties,  1  would  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  what,  in  my  opinion,  consti- 
tutes a  good  market  Chrysanthemum.  Also  to  remind  you  that  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  markets;  and  cultural  methods  in  some  instances, 
reversing  the  order  of  things  as  given  in  the  list  which  I  am  about  to 
submit,  may  make  an  early  variety  in  one  locality  a  late  one  in  another. 
A  good  market  Chrysanthemum  must  have  a  strong,  vigorous,  erect 
habit  of  growth,  able  to  sustain  the  flowers  e\;ect,  and  fine  healthy  foli- 
age. The  flowers  should  be  large  and  well-developed,  and  not  more  than 
two  or  three  on  a  spray.     The  colors  should  be  distinct  and  unique. 

The  list  of  varieties  that  I  will  now  submit  comprises  those  that  I 
have  grown  successfully  for  the  New  York  cut  flower  market.  The  list 
might  be  largely  extended  so  as  to  include  specially  favorite  kinds  in 
different  localities.  Instances  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  some  Chrys- 
anthemums may  do  well  in  one  locality  and  fail  in  another. 

Early  Chrysanthemums. 

Precocite.     White.     Pompone. 

Mme.  Desgrange.     White.     Japanese. 

"  '•  Yellow.  " 

Mme.  Lacroix.     White.     Japanese. 
Plauchenon,     White. 
Timball  d'Argent.     White.     Anemone. 
Foisure.     Pink.     Japanese. 
Planchenon.     Pink.     Japanese. 
W.  F.  Piercey.     Pink.     Quilled.     Japanese. 
Mme.  C.  Audiguer.     Rose  Pink.     Japanese. 
Gloriosum.     Sulphur  Yellow.     Japanese. 
Tokio.     Orange  Red.     Japanese. 

Second  Early  Chrysanthemums. 

Elaine.     White.     Japanese. 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey.     White.     Japanese. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Bullock.     White.     Japanese. 
White  Dragon.     White.     Japanese. 
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Barbara.  Orange  Red.  Chinese. 
Lord  Byron.  Orange.  Japanese. 
Source  d'Or.     Rich  Orange. 

M.  Mousillac.     Crimson.     Japanese. 
Pietro  Diaz.     Red. 
JuUus  Caesar.     Red. 

Mrs.  M.  Morgan.     Rosy  Pink. 
Admiration.     Rose. 

Golden  Dragon.     Yellow. 
Mrs.  Brett.     Chrome  Yellow. 

Third  Early  Chrysanthemums. 

Lady  St.  Clair.     White.     Chinese. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Bullock.     White.     Japanese. 
Diana.     White.     Chinese. 

Glow.     Yellow  Brouse. 
Jardine  des  Plantes.     Yellow. 
Golden  Dragon.   'Yellow.     Japanese. 

John  Welsh.     Amaranth.     Japanese. 
Mrs.  Norris.     Amaranth.     Japanese. 

Lady  Slade.     Rosy  Pink. 
Fragedie.     Rose  Pink. 

Mrs.  C.  Wheeler.     Old  Gold  and  Crimson. 
Cullingfordii.     Crimson  Maroon. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Burr.     Orange  Red. 

Late  Chrysanthemums. 

Robert  Bottomley.     White.    Japanese. 

M.  F.  Carey.     White.     Incurved.     Japanese. 

Syringa.     White  and  Blush  Pink. 

Golden  Eagle.     Golden  Yellow.     Japanese. 
Sadie  Martinet.     Rich  Yellow.    Japanese. 
Temple  of  Solomon.     Yellow.     Japanese. 

President  Arthur.     Pink.     Japanese. 

John  M.  Hughes.     Rose  Pink. 

Mrs.  F.  Thompson.     Pink  and  White. 

Cullingfordii.     Crimson  Maroon. 

In  conclusion  1  will  say  that  there  is  no  indication  of  the  popularity 
of  the  Chrysanthemums  dying  out,  but  a  stronger  desire  on  the  part  of 
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the  public  to  procure  the  tinest  possible  flowers,  and  discard  the  smaller 
pompon  variety  and  poorer  flower.  I,  therefore,  would  suggest  to  you 
the  importance  of  aiming  to  produce  them  of  superior  quality  and  less 
quantity. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  replied  to  the 
various  questions,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  B.  P.  CiiiTcnELL,  of  Cincin- 
nati, the  Convention,  at  9:40  o'clock  v.  M.,  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 


SECOND  DAY  — MORNING. 

Cooper  Union,  New  York, 

Wednesday,  August  22,1888. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  10.30  o'clock  a. 3i.,  with  President 
Hill  in  the  Chair  and  Mr.  Lonsdale  at  the  Secretary's  table. 

The  President.  The  Chair  has  received  a  message  which  he  de- 
sires to  communicate  to  the  Convention.     It  is  as  follows: 

"  Shepperton,  London,  England. 
Please  tender  my  regards  and  best  wishes  to  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Florists.     I  bid  you  God-speed  in  the  good  work  you  are  doing. 

Henry  Bennett," 
[Applause.] 

The  President.  A  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Starr,  of  Avon- 
dale,  Pa.,  on  the  question  (No  9  on  the  programme  for  last  evening), 
"  "What  are  the  best  six  Carnations  for  the  general  florist  to  grow,"  etc., 
has  been  received,  and  will  now  be  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cartledge,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Cartledge  came  forward  on  the  platform  and  read  the  follow- 
ing paper,  which  was  much  applauded : 

So  far  as  my  experience  has  reached  in  growing  Carnations,  I  believe 
the  Century  and  Portia  the  best  reds,  Grace  Wilder  leads  in  pink.  But- 
tercup is  still  by  far  the  best  yellow,  though  several  others  have  very 
strong  claims,  and  may  do  best  in  some  sections.  Chester  Pride,  the 
finest  variegated,  of  colors  of  decided  character  for  that  class,  and  in 
Whites  —  well,  we  use  Hinzes  as  the  finest,  but  it  is  late  coming  into 
bloom.  Peter  Henderson  does  well  when  old  or  early  pro^jagated  plants 
are  used;  and  Snowdon,  when  grown  from  cuttings  made  from  the  ends 
of  the  blooming  stalks  just  before  they  show  bud.  The  new  White, 
called  Wm.  Swayne,  a  seedling  originated  in  my  neighbor's  greenhouses 
some  three  years  ago.  seems  to  combine  the  Peter  Henderson  and  Snow- 
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don  to  such  a  degree  as  to  promise  to  be  the  finest  White  for  this  section 
at  least.  Soil  seems  to  exert  such  an  influence  on  the  growing  of  Carna- 
tions, as  also  does  the  construction  of  forcing  houses  to  bloom  them  in, 
that  it  is  ver}'  difficult  to  make  a  list  that  would  suit  all  circumstances; 
and  now,  in  this  age  of  new  things,  there  may  be  seedlings  that  would  do 
in  certain  sections  better  than  those  I  have  mentioned.  May  you  go  on 
and  be  prospered  in  the  great  work  you  have  begun. 

The  Presidknt  announced,  as  the  next  business  in  order,  the  nom- 
ination of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Raynolds,  of  111.,  it  was  voted,  That,  before 
making  nominations  for  officers,  the  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting 
be  selected. 

The  Prksiuext  then  announced  that  suggestions  of  a  place  for  the 
next  annual  meeting  were  in  order. 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Palmer,  of  Buffalo,  named  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
which,  he  said,  could  readily  he  reached  by  rail  and  water  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  J.  M.  JoRDAX,  of  St.  Louis.  The  delegation  from  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  has  requested  me  to  present  the  claims  of  that  city  for  the 
honor  of  being  chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meeting  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation. Our  city  is  well  known  to  the  most  of  those  present.  Objection 
may  be  made  to  holding  a  meeting  there  in  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
but  I  can  assure  the  delegates  that  the  present  season  has  been  a  very 
healthy  one  in  that  city.  The  weather  has  been  pleasant  there  and 
moist,  but  not  to  excess;  and  the  surroundings  of  the  city  have  been  ad- 
mirable. So  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
that  they  are  second  to  none  in  hospitality.  I  therefore  extend  to  you  a 
hearty  invitation  to  visit  us  at  your  next  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vaugiian,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the 
question  is  one  upon  which  a  full  vote  should  be  had,  if  possible,  and  as 
the  attendance  at  this  time  is  somewhat  limited,  I  do  not  know  that  that 
can  be  obtained.  It  would  be  wise,  in  my  judgment,  to  defer  action 
temporarily. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  James  Hendrick,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  selection 
of  the  place  of  meeting  was  deferred  till  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jordan,  of  St.  Louis,  then  moved  that  the  orders  of  bus- 
iness be  so  arranged  that  the  nomination  of  otlicers  should  be  proceeded 
with  immediately  after  the  selection  of  the  place  of  meeting. 

Motion  adopted  without  objection. 

CITY   WHOLESALE    MARKET    FOR   CTT   FLOWERS. 

The  President,  Among  the  questions  on  last  evening's  pro- 
gramme which  remain  unanswered,  the  Chair  finds  one  which  was  a.s- 
signed  to  Mr.  .T.  ('.  Vaughnn.  wlio  is  now  present.     If  that  gentleman  is 
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now  prepared  to  present  his  response,  the  Society  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  him. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughax,  of  Chicago,  111.,  promptly  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair  by  coniin;ii-  forward  to  the  platform  and  reading,  amid 
general  applause,  a  reply  to  the  question,  •'  Is  a  wholesale  market  for  the 
sale  of  cut  tlowers  desirable  in  our  large  cities;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  best 
manner  of  organizing  and  conducting  it  V  '' 

The  paper  was  as  follows : 

I  take  this  question  to  belong  to  a  goodly  list  of  time-worn  subjects 
which,  like  ancient  topics  of  our  debating  schools,  or  the  problem  of 
steam  versus  hot  water,  is  ever  open  for  vigorous  discussion;  yet  whose 
definite,  final,  general  solution  remaias  never  to  be  settled  except  by  ap- 
plication of  local  conditions  governed  by  local  necessities.  I  think  I  be- 
tray no  secret  when  I  attribute  the  existence  of  questions  like  this  to  die 
shrewdness  of  our  Executive  Committee,  who  well  know  how  attractive 
to  us  is  a  pi'ogramme  which  promises  the  establishment  of  numerous  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  problems,  which  we  are  sure  to  come  here  to  hear 
settled,  and  yet  which  however  thoroughly  discussed,  will  afford  equally 
desirable  Convention  matter  for  our  next  annual  session. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  local  conditions  in  various  cities 
on  which  the  success  or  failure  of  such  market  would  depend,  1  shall 
only  mention  a  few  of  the  aids  which  seem  to  me  most  necessary  to  suc- 
cess. The  London  and  Paris  markets,  which  are  probably  the  only  un- 
questionably successful  flower  markets  in  the  world,  represent  the  needs 
of  over  two  millions  of  people  each.  Both  of  these  markets  combine  the 
sale  of  pot  plants  as  well,  and  both  have  other  markets  adjoining;  such 
conditions  I  believe  of  first  importance.  The  trade  in  both  these  cities 
is  -well  concentrated,  and  the  sale  of  potted  plants  to  the  general  public 
at  retail  seems  to  me  to  be  double  that  in  American  cities  of  the  same 
size.  This  difference  alone  is  an  element  to  be  considered,  for  the  plant 
trade  is  a  large  and  really  indispensable  adjunct  to  such  a  market. 

Of  helps  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  a  market,  I  should  say 
a  live,  harmonious  florists"  club  could  best  set  about  the  experiment,  as 
together  they  would  not  only  insure  a  good  start  in  trading  but  might 
assist  to  guarantee  the  financial  backing  which  the  nature  of  the  enter- 
prise demands. 

Again,  concentrated  trade  seems  important;  Philadelphia  and  Hoston 
are  perhaps  as  good  examples  as  we  have;  New"  York  is  long  and  narrow, 
and  the  trade  thus  widely  separated.  I  have  no  doubt  that  New  York 
would  have  had  such  a  market  in  operation  today  if  she  had  been  built 
like  Paris. 

Again,  the  existence  of  good  fruit,  vegetable  and  provision  markets, 
one  or  all,  near  which  a  flower  market  could  be  established,  would  alone 
almost  guarantee  success;  for,  as  you  all  know,  many  of  our  smaller  cities 
already  have  a  good  plant  market  located  with  those  named  above. 
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Undoubtedly,  a  primary  question  is,  how  to  provide  funds  to  se- 
cure the  grounds  and  erection  of  buildings;  in  Berlin  the  City  Govern- 
ment furnished  those;  but  I  am  told  the  present  rental  does  not  pay  fair 
interest.  We  can  hardly  assume  that  many  of  our  municipalities  will 
come  to  the  front  in  this  way,  however  advisable  it  might  be;  hence, 
probably  our  greatest  hope  would  lie  in  combining  such  of  the  conditions 
here  named,  or  others,  as  would  convince  private  capital  that  the  scheme 
is  a  safe  one  for  investment. 

To  summarize,  I  should  say  that  our  trade  is  not  sufficiently  large 
and  concentrated  to  profitably  maintain  wholesale  cut  flower  markets. 

There  is  a  second  clause  to  the  question  given  me:  what  is  the  best 
method  of  organizing  and  conducting  such  markets  ?  Since  I  have  an- 
swered the  first  in  the  negative,  that  would  seem  to  settle  the  second; 
but  speculating  on  the  possibilities,  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  recom- 
mend anything  contrary  to  the  universal  customs  of  markets  since  man 
first  traded,  namely,  each  who  sells  his  wares  in  person  must  have  his 
stand.     The  commission  man,  for  he  will  never  be  lacking,  has  the  same. 

Undoubtedly,  facilities  for  sale  by  auction  of  surplus  stock  at  a  cer- 
tain hour,  as  in  Bex'lin,  should  be  recommended.  As  you  all  know,  the 
minor  questions  as  to  hours  of  sale,  special  days,  etc.,  are  only  to  be 
settled  satisfactorily  by  application  to  local  conditions. 

The  President.    The  subject  is  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  James  M.  Lamb,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  I  would  inquire 
whether  Covent  Garden  market,  in  London,  is  not  a  retail  rather  than  a 
wholesale  market. 

Mr.  Vaughan.     It  is  not  in  the  early  morning. 

Mr.  Lamb.     It  comprises  both  branches  ? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  It  comprises  both  branches  at  all  times  in  the  day; 
there  are  both  retail  and  wholesale  stands  in  the  market,  but  in  the  early 
morning  the  wholesale  trade  has  the  precedence. 

UNIFORMITY  IN   POTS. 

The  President.  The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  recommending  uniformity  in  the  style  and  pattern  of  pots  has 
prepared  a  report,  which  has  been  handed  to  the  Chair. 

The  report  is  as  follows : 

Your  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  the  florists 
of  America  adopting  an  uniform  size  and  pattern  of  pots,  report  that  it 
would  in  many  ways  be  greatly  to  their  benefit  if  in  future  all  manufac- 
turers would  conform  to  uniform  standard  sizes;  said  sizes  to  be  exactly 
as  represented.  For  instance,  a  three-inch  pot  should  be  three  inches 
(inside  measurement),  the  same  rule  of  inside  measui'ement  to  apply  to 
depth.  Your  committee  also  recommend  that  the  rim  shoulder  pots 
(samples  of  which  have  been  placed  in  the  Exhibition   and   Convention 
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halls  for  inspection)  are  the  strongest  and  can  be  packed  more  neatly 
than  any  other  pattern,  and  are  thei'efore  more  desirable. 

hobekt  cuaig. 

Edwin  Lonsdale. 

b.  f.  dorranck. 

Mr.  Robert  Craig,  of  Philadelphia,  (Chairman  of  the  Committee.) 
Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  we  have  all  felt  the  inconvenience  attend- 
ing the  use  of  pots  of  the  diverse  patterns  and  sizes  which  come  from 
different  manufacturers,  and  that  we  all  readily  realize  the  advantage 
that  will  result  from  using,  all  over  the  country,  pots  of  uniform  size. 
The  committee  have  prepared,  and  will  circulate  for  signatures  at  this 
Convention,  a  notice  to  the  pottei's  of  America,  (a  copy  of  which  will  be 
sent  to  each  potter  throughout  the  country,)  that  all  whose  names  appear 
on  the  notice  propose  hereafter  to  use  only  pots  of  the  size  adopted  by 
this  Society.  Your  committee  have  had  a  number  of  pots  made,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Exhibition  hall,  and  a  few  are  here,  to 
better  illustrate  what  they  propose.  They  believe,  after  considering  the 
subject  very  fully,  that  the  pattern  they  have  adopted,  with  the  exact 
inside  measurements  of  three  inches,  four  inches,  and  so  on,  is  the  best 
that  can  be  used,  although  their  recommendation  on  this  point  is  open 
for  discussion.  The  committee  hope  that  the  President  will  allow  some 
little  time  for  a  discussion  of  the  question,  viz.,  whether  it  is  better  to 
adopt  these  "  rim  shoulder  pots,"  as  they  are  called,  or  pots  without  that 
appendage. 

The  President.     The  question  is  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  John  N.  May,  of  Summit,  N.  J.  From  past  experience  in  the 
pot  line  I  can  say,  like  Mr.  Craig,  that  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  has  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  various  sizes.  To  give  you  an  illustration  of  this, 
1  will  say  that  the  manufacturer  from  whom  I  have  been  buying  for 
some  time  makes  what  he  calls  "  three-inch"  and  "  three-and-a-quarter 
inch  "  in  the  machine  pot  and  the  same  size  in  the  pots  which  you  see 
here.  During  last  Spring  I  ordered  from  him  a  three-and-a-quarter  ma- 
chine pot.  That  which  I  received  measured  scarcely  three  inches  on  the 
outside.  The  result  was  that  the  plants  which  I  intended  to  transfer  to 
those  pots  would  not  go  in  them,  and  I  found  that  I  had  on  my  hands 
ten  thousand  pots  that  were  utterly  useless  to  me.  Had  I  put  the  plants 
in  those  three -inch  pots  and  sent  them  out,  my  customers  would  have 
complained  that  I  was  sending  them  %plant  that  was  infinitely  below  the 
standard  which  I  had  offered  them.  I  think,  therefore,  that  in  this 
respect  a  gross  injustice  is  inflicted  not  only  upon  the  buyer  of  the  pot, 
but  upon  the  buyer  of  the  plant.  I  urge  most  earnestly  the  adoption  of 
the  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Craig,  in  order  that  we  may  impress  on  the 
manufacturers  in  this  country,  that  we  propose  to  adopt  a  standard  size 
and  to  adhere  to  it  strictly. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  adopting  a  certain  size,  say  three  inches  on 
the  inside,  we  should  insist  that  a  limit  be  fixed  for  the  outside  as  to  the 
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amount  of  clay.  You  are  all  aware  of  the  evil  effect  of  placing  a  row  of 
plants  on  jour  benches  in  sizes  which  are  not  uniform;  you  are  unable 
to  give  your  benches  a  nice  appearance,  and  are  thrown  out  in  your 
count.  It  would  be  infinitely  better  for  us  if  all  that  Mr.  Craig  has  said 
was  carried  into  force. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  rina  pot  for  anything  undei  four  inches,  but  for 
that  size  and  from  that  upwards  I  think  it  is  better  than  anything  we 
have  in  use  in  the  market  today.  I  have  noticed  that  some  of  my  boys, 
in  lifting  a  seven-inch  pot  which  contains  a  plant  but  which  is  without  a 
rim  and  therefore  cannot  be  readily  taken  hold  of,  are  very  apt  to  drop 
the  pot;  and,  unfortunately,  it  often  happens  that  it  is  not  only  a  pot 
that  is  broken  but  a  valuable  plant  also.  For  such  sizes  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  have  a  rim,  as  this  would  increase  the  faciUty  for  holding  the  pot; 
but  for  the  smaller  sizes  I  do  not  think  that  the  rim  is  necessary.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  John  Wj^stcott,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
handled  several  of  the  rim  pots  which  have  been  on  exhibition  here. 
The}'  ma}'  be  all  right  so  far  as  the  small  sizes  are  concerned,  but  those 
of  the  large  sizes  T  regard  as  a  nuisance.  I  consider  that  they  depreciate 
the  value  of  a  tirst-class  plant  to  the  extent  of  a  reduction  in  its  selling 
price  of  from  twenty-five  cents  to  fifty  cents.  AVhere  we  have  decora- 
tions to  make,  and  have  occasion  to  cover  those  pots,  we  find  that  we  can- 
not wrap  them  in  paper  in  a  way  to  make  any  kind  of  a  nice  job.  They 
will  not  fit  into  a  basket.  I,  for  one,  am  decidedly  opposed  to  any  pot  of 
that  kind  of  a  size  above  a  four-inch  pot.  [Applause.]  With  respect  to 
large  plants,  or  any  plants  that  require  to  be  covered,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  limit  mentioned  here  is  quite  too  low.  There  are  very  few  specimen 
plants  grown  in  four-inch  pots.  A  vast  proportion  of  four-inch,  five- 
inch,  and  even  six-inch  pots  that  we  have  occasion  to  use,  are  those 
which  we  have  for  our  own  regular  use,  and  which  we  have  been  using 
year  after  year.  The  prime  advantage  of  these  shoulder  pots  is  not  only 
that  you  can  lift  a  pot  with  less  likelihood  of  it  slipping  through  your 
fingers,  but  that  you  can  pile  the  pots  upside  down,  one  on  the  other,  to 
an  almost  unlimited  height  without  their  wedginsj  or  splitting  each  other. 
That  IS  one  ditliculty  with  the  other  style  of  pot,  that  they  wedge  and 
split  each  other  when  you  pile  them  away. 

Mr.  D.  D.  L.  Farson,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee charged  with  this  subject, ^f  which  lam  a  member  —  an  unfor- 
tunate thing  perhaps  for  the  committee  [laughter]  —  went  over,  at  much 
length,  the  proposition  to  dispense  with  the  rim  on  pots.  In  my  opinion, 
the  presence  of  the  rim  is  an  advantage,  as  it  supplies  a  means  of  hand- 
ling the  pots  with  more  facility.  This  consideration  applies  with  equal 
force,  in  my  judgment,  to  all  sizes  of  pots;  and  I  fail  to  see  any  valid 
reason  for  exceptions  to  it  in  the  cases  of  five-inch,  four-inch,  three-inch, 
or  two-inch  pots.  My  own  observation  enables  me  to  say  that,  as  be- 
tween pots  with  rims  and  pots  without  rims,  we  can  handle  more  of  the 
former  in  a  oriven  length  of  time  than  we  can  of  the  latter. 
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In  placing  away  pots  after  they  have  been  used,  we  lind  those  with 
rims  to  be  preferable  to  the  others,  because  they  "nest"  better,  and  are 
more  easily  taken  up  than  they  would  be  if  without  rims.  I  believe  that 
this  little  matter  of  retaining  the  rim  on  a  pot  is  one  which  will  prove  to 
be  quite  advantageous  to  those  who  have  to  pay  for  the  pots. 

An}'  inconvenience  which  may  result  from  securing  uniformity  in 
this  respect  would  not  materially  affect  the  retail  Horists,  as  they  rarely 
make  use  of  sizes  below  six  inches  for  decorative  purposes;  and  the 
paper,  or  whatever  other  material  they  make  use  of  in  clothing  the  pots 
while  decorating,  is  not  a  thing  of  much  importance.  One  of  the  best 
things  that  the  florists  of  the  country  could  do  would  be  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem of  uniform  sizes  for  pots,  so  that  when  we  purchase  plants  from  A, 
B,  or  C,  we  shall  know  the  exact  size  of  the  pots  in  which  our  plants  are 
to  come.  Under  the  present  practice,  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  that. 
When  a  uniform  system  prevails,  and  the  same  shape  and  style  are 
adopted  by  all  hands,  we  can  nest  the  pots  together  with  no  delay  or 
bother;  wdiile  an  unlimited  number  of  designs  and  patterns  occasions 
great  annoyance,  and  is  really  very  expensive.  By  establishing  a  system 
of  uniformity,  su(;h  as  is  proposed,  we  can  all  understand  what  is  meant 
by  a  pot  of  a  certain  size;  and  we  will  be  enabled  to  make  better  use  of 
the  pots. 

Mr.  J.  M.  JoRDAX,  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  President,  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  gave  us  the  keynote  by  which  we  may  learn 
the  real  reason  for  this  demand  which  is  made  for  uniformity  in  the  pot. 
It  is  the  tirst  time  that  it  has  been  disclosed.  The  reason  is,  that  you 
sell  a  plant  by  the  size  of  the  pot.  I  have  sometimes  ordered  a  plant 
grow-n  in  a  four-inch  pot;  but  wlien  it  was  delivered,  it  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  shifted,  after  the  order  was  given,  from  a  four-inch  pot  to  one  of 
larger  size.  I  think  we  are  in  error  in  attempting  to  grade  our  plants  by 
the  size  of  the  pots.  There  is  nothing  else  in  the  trade,  so  far  as  my 
observation  has  gone,  that  is  sold  in  that  way.  Why  not,  as  a  general 
thing,  measure  your  pot  and  give  customers  to  understand  that  a  plant 
of  a  given  height  and  breadth  is  the  thing  that  you  have  to  sell  and  not 
the  pot  ?     [Applause.] 

I  can  very  readily  understand  how  this  irregularity  in  the  size  of  the 
pot  has  grown.  It  has  come  from  those  who  make  the  pots  by  hand.  In 
the  city  in  which  I  reside,  we  have,  perhaps,  a  dozen  or  fifteen  pot- 
makers,  who  have  a  sort  of  a  union.  They  agree  to  furnish  pots  of  a 
certain  size  at  a  uniform  price.  But  one  potter  will  come  around  and 
say,  "  Here,  I  will  give  you  a  pot  that  will  measure  four  inches,  and  will 
put  it  in  as  a  three-inch  pot."  Consequently,  a  four-inch  pot  may  be 
furnished  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  association  for  a  three-inch  pot.  There 
is  where  the  irregularity  comes  in;  and  it  will  be  a  pretty  difficult  thing 
for  this  association  to  apply  any  means  that  will  govern  that  practice. 

For  my  experience  of  the  last  twelve  years  in  handling  pots,  which 
were  used  more  particularly  in  decorations   (and  it  is  for  that  purpose 
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that  the  greater  portion  of  our  pots  are  handled),  I  can  say  that  the  rim 
pots  are  far  superior  to  the  others.  I  would  pay  more  today  for  pots 
with  a  rim  than  for  those  with  a  plain  band  around  them,  if  they  are  to 
be  handled  for  decorative  purposes. 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  here  addressed  the  Chair,  say- 
ing that,  so  far  as  the  growers  were  concerned,  he  thought  it  would 
probably  be  better  for  them  to  adopt  —  for  their  general  trade  —  a  rim 
pot;  and  that  the  florists  and  people  who  use  pots  for  decorating  should 
conform  to  the  desires  of  the  growers  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  D.  D.  L.  Farson,  of  Philadelphia,  said  that  the  consideration 
as  to  whether  the  retailer  is  being  injured  or  the  grower  benefited  by  the 
proposed  reform  was  irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue,  which  relates  to 
the  convenience  of  the  public  and  to  our  own  convenience  alike.  To  my 
mind,  the  matter  of  choosing  a  pot  is  one  that  rests  with  the  people  who 
are  going  to  bu}'  the  pots  from  the  potters.  The  storekeepers  will  do 
whatever  is  fair  and  square  so  far  as  the  pots  are  concerned  —  they  are 
an  honorable  and  honest  class  of  peoj^le,  [merriment  and  applause,]  and 
if  we  can  get  along  with  the  storekeepers,  it  is  all  right. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  storekeepers  and  the  decorators  can  well 
afford  to  overlook  any  little  disadvantage  to  which  thej'  may  be  subjected 
in  this  matter,  for  the  sake  of  the  uniformit}^  and  harmony  which  may  be 
secured  to  the  men  who  use  the  pots,  who  have  to  i^ay  for  them,  and  who 
suffer  from  the  loss  of  them.  Of  course  the  storekeeper  does  not  pay 
for  the  pots,  he  only  buys  the  plants;  we  understand  that.  [Merriment.] 
In  advocating  a  rim  pot  for  all  sizes  from  a  thumb  pot  up  to  an  eighteen 
or  twenty-inch  pot,  I  believe  that  I  am  voicing  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  growers.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Robert  Craig,  of  Philadelphia.  Permit  me  to  say  a  word  in 
reply  to  the  objection  suggested  by  Mr.  Westcott.  Any  suggestion  from 
that  gentleman  is  valuable,  of  course,  because  he  is  a  very  busy  man  in 
the  branch  of  business  most  directly  related  to  this  matter.  His  objec- 
tion is  one  that  occurred  to  him  doubtless  upon  seeing  the  first  rim  pots 
that  were  made,  and  it  is  one  that  the  committee  took  into  consideration 
when  ordering  the  pots  that  were  recentl}^  gotten  up  by  them.  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand  an  eight-inch  pot  upon  which  the  space  occupied  bj'  the 
projecting  rim  is  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  That  would  not  affect  the 
pot  going  into  any  basket,  to  any  great  extent.  If  you  do  not  have  some 
kind  of  a  rim  on  a  large  pot  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  handles  by 
which  to  lift  it,  and  those  would  be  still  more  objectionable  in  the  use  of 
the  pot  for  decox'ative  purposes  or  in  dropping  it  into  a  basket.  They 
would  take  more  room  than  is  taken  by  this  new  rim.  This  rim,  you 
observe,  is  much  narrower  than  one  of  this  kind.  [Exhibiting  a  second 
rim  pot.]  So  that  I  think  Mr.  Westcott,  on  reflection,  will  feel  disposed 
to  withdraw  the  objection  which  he  has  urged. 

Mr.  John  Westcott,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
explanation  just  made  by  Mr.  Craig,  I  withdraw  my  objection.    I  would 
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explain  that  what  I  said  had  reference  to  pots  which  we  had  heen  using 
in  Philadeli)hia  for  some  years.  I  have  specially  in  my  mind  at  this  time 
the  experience«of  one  florist,  who  carries  on^very  nearly  the  largest  busi- 
ness done  by  a  decorator  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  gone  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  taking  all  his  plants  out  of  those  rim  pots  and  putting 
them  into  other  pots.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have  transferred 
his  plants  if  the  rim  pots,  of  which  there  are  large  numbers  lying  around 
his  place,  were  as  beneficial  as  they  are  here  assumed  to  be. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  uniform  size  in  pots  would  be  a  good  and 
desirable  thing.  It  is  something' that  we  should  have;  but  when  it  is 
proposed  to  compel  us  to  take  what  we  do  not  want,  I  have  only  to  say 
that  I  think  each  patient  should  be  privileged  to  take  his  own  medicine, 
therefore,  if  we  do  not  want  those  pots.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  be 
compelled  to  take  them. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  James  Hendrick  a  vote "  was  passed  thanking 
the  committee,  approving  of  their  report,  and  recommending  potters  to 
conform  to  its  requirements. 

Mr.  H.  A.  SiEBRECHT.  of  New  York,  here  said  that  he  had  been 
handling  pots  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  that  he  had  given  the 
matter  some  study,  and  that  while  endorsing  much  of  what  the  commit- 
tee had  said,  he  was  unable  to  agree  vyith  them  in  one  respect  because 
he  was  not  disposed  to  go  to  extremes  in  anything.  He  thought  that 
where  the  rim  was  of  half  size,  the  rim  pot  was  a  good  thing,  as  the  pot 
could  then  be  better  used  in  decorating,  in  nesting,  and  in  being  put 
away.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  pot  is  being  made  in  Belgium, 
which  has  a  round  rim  of  not  half  the  width  of  the  one  on  the  pot  which 
has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Craig,  and  suggested  that  this  would  be  a  good 
pot  to  nest  awaj'.  It  was  an  ornamental  looking  pot  and  could  easily  be 
set  in  a  basket.     He  continued: 

T  hold  that  we  should  adopt  a  uniform  measurement,  shape,  and 
model  in  pots.  In  my  judgment,  Mr.  May  struck  a  keynote  when  he 
said  that  from  four  inches,  or,  if  you  please,  three-and-a-half  inches, 
down,  we  sliould  not  have  any  rim;  and  one  good  reason  for  it  is,  that 
when  you  have  a  hundred  frames  of  small  plants  standing  under  your 
shelves,  or  in  your  greenhouses  or  conservatories,  the  rim  pots  of  small 
sizes  have  a  heavj^  look,  appear  to  be  heavier  than  the  plant,  and  present 
generally  an  appearance  that  is  horrible.  If  you  can  adopt  a  small  rim 
on  the  small  pot,  do  so;  otherwise,  give  us  the  plain  pot  of  a  regular  size 
and  pattern  and  a  uniform  system. 

I  agree  with  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  desirableness  of  strength 
in  pots  for  decorating.  I  would  rather  have  the  rim  pot  for  this  pur- 
pose, if  it  can  be  had,  because  it  is  strong.  We  are  obliged  to  buy  these 
pots  of  all  sizes,  away  up  to  twenty  inches;  and  being  of 'great  weight,  if 
they  are  not  strong  they  will  break  in  handling. 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  close  the  discussion  of  the  pot  ques- 
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tion,  and  after  several  ineffectual  motions  and  considerable  argument, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Raynolds,  of  Riverside,  111.,  moved  that  the  subject  be  re- 
committed to  the  committee.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hen- 
DRU'K.  and  was  adopted  without  dissent. 

INCREASING    THE   REVENUE   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

The  President  announced  as  the  next  order  of  business,  the  consid- 
eration of  the  amendment  to  the  By-Laws,  presented  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Ball,  proposing  an  increase  of  the  annual  dues  of  members 
from  two  dollars  to  three  dollars. 

Mr.  James  Hendbick,  of  Albanj',  N.  Y.,  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment, said  he  regarded  it  as  necessary,  to  give  financial  strength  to  the 
Society,  and  that  one  penny  per  day  for  every  working  day  in  the  year 
was  not  too  much  for  the  tlorists  of  America  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
membership. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Carmody,  of  Evausville,  lud.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  an  amendment  so  that  the  proposition  shall  read,  "  Every 
attending  member  shall  pay  three  dollars,  and  every  non-attending  mem- 
ber shall  pay  one  dollar,  per  year."  I  propose  this  because  there  are 
hundreds  of  florists  who  are  not  able  to  attend  the  annual  meetings  on 
account  of  the  expense  involved  and  the  distance  which  they  would  have 
to  travel.  They  are  debarred  from  the  social  advantages  of  these  re- 
unions, and  from  the  privilege  of  listening  to  these  essays  and  taking 
part  in  the  business  of  the  annual  meeting;  but  I  propose  that  by  the 
payment  of  one  dollar,  they  shall  obtain  the  records  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing for  their  guidance  and  instruction.  I  think  there  are  very  few  flor- 
ists in  the  United  States,  who  are  reading  men  and  who  desire  to  advance 
in  a  knowledge  of  their  business,  who  would  object  to  paying  one  dollar 
for  the  book  and  the  information  contained  in  it.  There  are  very  few 
other  than  those  who  attend  here,  and  who  now  take  the  book,  who  would 
apply  for  membership  if  required  to  pay  three  dollars  for  it. 

Mr.  W>i.  A.  Bock,  of  North  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  one  dollar  fee  would  have 
the  effect  of  diminishing  the  attendance  at  the  annual  meetings;  as  a 
man  who  was  now  disposed  to  attend  and  pay  his  three  dollars  would  be 
tempted  to  stay  away  and  jDay  only  one  dollar,  if  he  could  receive  the 
Report  for  that  amount,  —  thus  saving  two  dollars. 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  also  opposed  the  amendment, 
because  it  proposed  to  give  the  member  who  stayed  away,  and  paid  only 
one  dollar,  all  the  advantages  which  were  acquired  by  a  member  who 
took  the  trouble  of  attending  the  convention  and  who  paid  three  dollars. 

Mr.  Roijert  Craig,  of  Philadelphia,  here  rose  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject, but  was  informed  by  the  Chair  that,  as  the  previous  question  had 
been  called,  the  matter  was  not  longer  debatable. 

Mr.  .Jaimes  Hendrick,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  inquired  whether  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Carmody  could  be  entertained  in  view  of  the  require- 
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to  supply  auy  deticil  likely  to  occur,  ami  })l:ici;  the  origan ization  upon  a 
safe  and  solid  tinancial  basis. 

Mr.  Chakles  D.  JJall,  of  llolniesbui-g,  Pa.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  requirement  for  one  day's  notice  of  a  proposed  change  ol" 
the  by-laws  of  the  Society,  1  submit  at  this  time,  an  amendment  to  the 
l)y-laws,  and  ask  that  the  consideration  of  it  be  made  an  order  of 
business  for  tomorrow.  My  motion  is  as  follows:  That,  in  accordance 
with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  just  submitted,  section  4 
of  by-laws  be  so  changed  as  to  read  thus:  "  The  annual  dues  for  each 
member  shall  be  .^'5,  payable  on  or  before  the  .'Jlst  day  of  December  of 
each  year;  the  said  change  to  take  effect  January  1st,  lS8!t.'' 

The  Presidknt.  The  proposition  will  be  laid  aside  for  action  upon 
it  at  tomorrow's  session,  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws.  The  question 
will  novv  be  taken  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Report  adopted  without  olijection. 

DELINCU'E.VT   MEMBERS. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Uall,  of  Holmesburg,  Pa.  Mr.  President,  iiT 
connection  with  the  proposed  change  in  the  by-laws,  I  submit  the 
following  : 

Resolved,  That  the  following  be  adopted,  and  known  as  section  7  of 
the  by-laws:  "  All  members  whose  dues  are  unpaid  shall  be  so  notified 
b}'  the  Secretary;  and  when  a  member  shall  have  paid  no  dues  for  a 
period  of  eighteen  months  after  receiving  such  notice,  his  name  shall  be 
dropped  from  the  rolls,  and  he  can  be  re-admitted  to  membership  only  bv 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee."' 

The  President.  The  reading  of  the  amendment  at  this  time  is 
simply  a  notice  of  an  intention  to  ;isk  for  action  upon  it.  The  matter 
will  come  up  for  action  tomorrow. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Carmody,  of  Evansville,  Ind.  I  would  ask  whether  a 
motion,  by  way  of  amendment,  in  regard  to  increasing  the  dues  will  be 
entertained  in  the  discussions  tomorrow? 

The  President.  The  Chair  thinks  it  can  be  entertained  under  th*; 
general  notice  which  has  now  been  given. 

Mr.  Carmody.     Or  will  it  have  to  be  made  today  ? 

The  President  (referring  to  the  by-laws).  Section  S  of  the  by- 
laws provides  that  amendments  thereto  may  be  made  upon  one  day's  pre- 
vious notice.  The  Chair  supposes  that,  under  the  notice  which  has  now 
been  served,  it  will  be  in  order  to  modify  or  change  the  notice  to  amend, 
and  that  this  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws. 

Mr.  Carmody.  Will  amendments  to  the  motions  now  made  be  ou- 
tertained  tomorrow  ? 

The  President.     Yes,  sir. 
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1  KAUDULKNT   SUBSTlTUTION.s. 

The  Pkesiokkt.  The  Chair  is  informed  that  the  special  committee 
on  •'  Fraudulent  Substitutions  "  is  now  prepared  to  report.  The  paper 
on  that  subject  will  be  presented  b)'  Mr.  May. 

Mr.  John  N.  May,  of  Summit.  N.  J.,  here  came  forward  and  rea<l 
llie  following  report: 

Your  Committee  would  respectfully  state,  that  although  we  have 
been  somewhat  hampered  through  lack  of  funds,  to  give  this  matter  a 
thorough  test,  yet  we  have  been  able  to  investigate,  in  a  small  degree, 
^ome  cases  which  have  been  brought  to  our  notice;  and  while  we  think 
■'fraudulent  substitution"  is  not  as  generally  practised  now  as  in  some 
of  the  past  years,  yet  we  have  unmistakable  evidence  in  our  possession 
that  it  is  stiil  carried  on  to  some  extent;  and  we  think  it  would  be  one  of 
the  best  things  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  in  general  all  over  the 
country,  if  this  Society  could  devote  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  have  a 
thorough  test  made,  whereby  those  who  are  guilty  of  such  unprincipled 
actions  could  with  certainty  be  located,  not  necessarily  that  their  names 
and  dealings  should  be  published  to  the  world  for  the  first  known 
oft'ence,  but  that  the  officers  of  this  Society  should  give  them  due  notice 
of  proof  of  such  vmjust  dealings,  and  fairly  warn  them  that  unless  such 
practices  were  at  once  discontinued,  they  would  be  summarily  dealt  with. 
This,  we  think,  would  have  a  very  wholesome  effect;  and  we  feel  sui'e 
that  the  trade  in  general  and  this  Society  also  would  be  greatly  benelited 
by  it.  Why  should  we  as  a  class  be  subject  to  such  odium  as  is  cast 
upon  us  ?  It  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  right,  it  is  not  just,  that  the  innocent 
should  all  suffer  for  the  guiltj^  ones. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  a  sum  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  dollars  be  appropriated,  as  soon  as  the  Society's  finances  will 
warrant  it,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  be 
expended  at  their  discretion  'in  ferreting  out  the  real  offenders  in  this 
matter.  For  obvious  i-easons  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  precise 
method  by  which  the  investigation  is  to  be  conducted  be  not  made 
public,  since,  to  quote  from  the  proverbs  of  Solomon:  •'  Surely,  in  vain 
the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird."" 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  X.  May. 

J  AS.  D.  Kaynot^ds. 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  E^^iNs,  of  Philadelpliia.  1  move  that  the  report  be 
accepted  and  tiled. 

Adopted  without  objection. 

\KW    YOKK    hospitalities. 

Mr.  AVm.  .\.  I'^LLiOTT,  of  New  York,  here  extended  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  the  ladies  present,  and  their  escorts,  to  visit  the  spectacular  exhi- 
bition known  as  "  Nero;  or,  the  Fall  of  Babylon,"  at  New  Brighton, 
Staten  Island,  for  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  tickets  had  been  obtained 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Henshaw,  of  New  Brighton,  from  Mr.  Erastus  Wyman. 

Mr.  John  N.  May,  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  also  announced  that  the 
Florists'  Club  of  New  York  would,  on  Friday,  tender  tf)  all  the  members 
present,  nnd  their  Indy  friends,  a  reception. 
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Ou  motion  of  Mr.  Jamks  Hendrick,  of  Albauy,  N.Y.,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  returned  to  Mr.  Erastus  Wymau  for  his  generous  invitation. 

IN  MEMOitlAM. 

The  PuKsiDENT.     Miscellaneous  business  is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  J.  M.  JoRD^VK,  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  offer  this 
resolution  :  That  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  suitable 
resolutions  in  memory  of  deceased  members  of  our  Society,  and  to  have 
the  same  eutored  upon  our  minutes. 

Mr.  Jamks  IIkxdrick,  of  Albany,  N.Y.  I  take  pleasure  m  second- 
ing that  resolution.  Let  it  be  a  committee  of  three,  with  Mr.  Jordan  at 
its  head. 

The  President.  The  Chair  suggests  that  that  resolution  be  con- 
sidered adopted  by  general  consent.  The  Chair  hears  no  objection.  The 
committee  will  consist  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Jordan,  A.  Giddings,  and  J.  D. 
Carmody. 

Mr.  -T.  M.  JoRDAX.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  much  of  a  '•kicker," 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  composition  of  this  committee  could  be 
improved  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  head  of  it  is  concerned.  The  size  of  it 
also,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  enlarged.  I  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  the  recently  deceased  members;  audit  is  important, 
in  order  that  the  duties  of  the  committee  maybe  intelligently  performed, 
that  its  members  should  have  personal  knowledge  of  those  whose 
memory  it  is  proposed  to  honor.  I  deem  it  to  be  due  to  the  friends  of 
the  deceased,  that  our  minutes  should  contain  a  testimonial  of  our 
respect  and  regard  for  those  who  have  passed  from  our  midst;  and  I 
therefore  ask  the  Chair  to  reconsider  its  action,  and  appoint  a  committee 
which  will  represent  the  localities  in  which  the  deceased  members  were 
best  known  when  living.     [Applause.] 

The  President.    The  Chair  will  act  accordingly. 

[Subsequentlj'  the  Chair  constituted  the  committee  as  follows :  Messrs. 
B.  P.  Critchell,  of  Cincinnati;  J.  D.  Carmody,  of  Ev'ansville,  Ind.; 
Alfred  Neuner,  of  Louisville;  Rob't  J.  Halliday,  of  Baltimore;  Michael 
Norton,  of  Boston;  Benj.  Grey,  of  Maiden,  Mass.] 

THEORETICAT,  VS.  PRACTICAE  EDUCATIOX. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  J.  M.  Jordan,  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  Chair). 
The  next  business  in  order  is  a  discussion  of  the  President's  address. 
This  is  an  open  tight,  and  one  free  to  all.  I  understand  that  the  Presi- 
<lent  is  prepared  with  heavy  ammunition  to  return  any  fusilade  that  may 
be  directed  at  him. 

Mr.  Calder,  of  Boston.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  I  voice  the  feel- 
ing of  every  lady  and  gentleman  present  when  I  say  that  that  address 
is  so  complete,  so  comprehensive,  so  exhaustive,  and  so  perfect,  that  it 
needs  no  discussion.     [Applause.]     As  the  dinner  hour  has  arrived,  we 
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feci  more  like  getting  at  soiiieihing  to  eat  than  like  entering  upon  such  a 
<liscussion. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Cole,  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rose  to  say  a  single 
word  in  respect  to  the  President's  address,  not  in  antagonism  to  it,  but 
lor  the  purpose  of  illustrating  what  I  understand  to  be  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  this  Society.  The  President  suggests  that  floriculture 
should  have  special  attention  in  our  colleges.  I  am  delighted  to  be  able 
to  say  that,  in  the  state  from  which  I  come,  Iowa,  it  receives  that  atten- 
tion. It  is  studied  in  the  agricultural  college.  But  I  want  to  say,  that 
^vhile  I  approve  that  and  while  I  favor  these  philosophical  discussions  of 
(juestions  and  the  chemical  analyses  of  soil  which  we  may  have  made, 
vet  I  have  noticed,  with  respect  to  all  such  matters,  that  the  chemists,  if 
you  please,  who  make  the  analyses  and  tell  us  that  a  certain  soil  is 
adapted  to  a  particular  plant,  have  somehow,  in  their  calculations, 
omitted  some  factor  connected  with  the  analyses  or  some  element  inher- 
in<'  in  the  plant  for  which  they  recommend  the  soil;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  omission  of  that  factor,  when  we  make  a  trial  according  to 
their  plan,  we  meet  with  a  failure  instead  of  a  success.  T  would  rather 
have  the  experience  of  any  member  of  this  Society  in  the  testing  of  a 
i)lant  with  a  soil,  the  general  or  manifest  constituents  of  which  he  has 
apprehended  and  comprehended,  than  to  have  the  most  scientific  exposi- 
tion of  it  that  I  could  get  from  a  chemist.  [Hear,  hear.]  Our  idea  is 
ihat  this  Association  meets  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  results  of 
the  observations  of  its  members,  and  informing  each  other  of  what  we 
have  found  in  our  several  and  varied  experiences.  When  we  get  that, 
we  get  a  practical  verity  and  something  upon  which  we  can  rely.  We 
Avant  not  simply  the  experience  of  one  man,  but  we  want  the  experi- 
ence, the  observation,  and  the  practical  tests  of  the  many;  and  it  is  just  in 
this  that  I  find  the  great  advantage  of  this  Association.  It  is  in  the 
mutual  interchange  of  the  product  of  these  practical  minds,  (me  to 
another.  The  mind  of  each  member  absorbs  that  which  is  given  to  him, 
he  adapts  it  to  his  own  place  of  business,  he  goes  to  work  upon  it,  and 
the  next  year  he  comes  up  here  with  something  better. 

In  the  address  which  I  had  the  honor  to  make  at  the  opening  of  the 
proceedings,  I  referred  to  the  wild  rose  that  blossoms  on  the  prairies. 
The  soil  in  which  it  grows  is  so  well  adapted  to  rose  culture  that  that 
rose  springs  up  spontaneously.  With  a  soil  boundless  for  its  fertility,  it 
blooms  year  after  year,  and  gives  a  single  petal  that  comes  out  in  the 
morning  and  drops  in  the  evening.  We  know  that  with  that  soil  adapted 
to  it  that  rose  wants  something  more;  and  that  something  more  the 
experiences  of  the  members  of  this  Association  will  present. 

lam  willing  to  accept  the  President's  sviggestion;  indeed,  I  rejoice 
in  havinf'  in  the  State  from  which  I  come  a  practical  demonstration  of 
what  he°proposes;  but  I  tell  you  that  that  which  I  have  intimated  is  the 
better  means.     We  are  actors  in  the  great  theatre  in  which  these  effects 
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are  beiug  produced,  in  such,  a  way  that  there  is  no  one  to  dispute  them, 
for  we  have  a  practical  i-esult  in  an  absolute  variety.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  of  Jei-sey  City,  X.J.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  since  the  Society  organized  we  have  not  listened  to  a  more  com- 
plete address  from  a  President  than  the  one  which  we  had  today  frouj 
Mr.  Hill;  but  with  respect  to  his  suggestions  about  scientific  education 
for  horticulturists  I  have  my  doubts,  just  as  Judge  Cole  has  his,  as  to 
their  practical  utility.  Life  is  too  short,  gentlemen;  we  have  not  time  to 
do  it,  and  particularly  as  our  colleges  are  now  constituted.  They  get  in 
some  professor  as  a  head  of  a  college,  who  knows  nothing  whatever 
practically  of  the  plant  culture  about  which  he  teaches,  and  consequently 
cannot  impart  practical  or  useful  information  upon  it  to  his  scholars.  I 
have  had  in  my  emploj'  some  three  or  four  students  from  the  different 
colleges,  and  our  boys  of  fouteen  or  fifteen  years,  with  three  months 
experience,  have  readily  shown  their  superiority  over  the  college  boys. 
[Applause.] 

Three  years  ago  I  spent  a  day  at  Sir  John  Lawe's  experimental 
farm,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  where  this  scientific  work  has  beeu 
carried  on  perhaps  more  thoroughly  than  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  I 
put  the  question  directl}-  to  the  manager  of  that  institution  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  farm  in  England  on  which  scientific  farming  had  been  a 
success.     He  could  not  point  me  to  one. 

This  matter  reminds  me  of  an  incident  of  my  boyhood,  which 
occurred  at  a  village  school  about  a  dozen  miles  from  Edinboro'.  In 
those  days,  unforlunatelj-,  pugilism  was  about  as  popular  with  the  rising 
generation  as  it  is  with  that  of  today.  Among  the  scholars  was  a  big, 
strapping  fellow  from  Edinboro',  who  claimed  to  be  a  scientific  boxer  and 
who  had  scared  the  rest  of  the  boys  nearly  out  of  their  wits.  One  day  a 
shepherd's  son,  who  knew  nothing  about  "•  science  "  in  fighting,  came 
to  school,  and  the  big  fellow  soon  picked  a  quarrel  with  him.  when  the 
two  went  out  to  fight.  The  result  was  that  the  shepheid's  son  gave  the 
science  chap  a  good  threshing.  The  scientist  admitted  that  he  had  been 
worsted,  but  complained  that  the  other  bo}^  "  hadn't  fought  fair,"  be- 
cause, he  said,  he  '•  hadn't  fought  according  to  science."  His  antago- 
nist, however,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  street  corners,  "  got  there,  all  the 
same."     [Merriment  and  applause.] 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hill  (who  had  temporarily  retired  from  the  Chair).  Per- 
haps it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  what  has  been 
spoken  of  as  my  advocacy  of  theory.  "With  all  due  respect  to  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cole),  and  my  friend  Mr.  Hender- 
son, I  beg  to  say  that  I  had  no  thought  of  suggesting  that  a  man  shouhl 
be  crammed  with  theory,  A  few  years  ago,  when  at  Mr.  Henderson's 
place,  that  gentleman  took  me  into  one  of  his  houses  and  showed  me 
what  was  left  of  what  he  declared  had  been  as  fine  a  lot  of  Perle  roses 
as  had  ever  been  grown;  and  from  what  I  could  see  I  realized  that  they 
cortainlv  had  been  fine.     He  ;usked  :    '•  Can  vou  tell  me  what  has  come 
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over  them  ?  ''  My  object  today  was  to  indicate  that  questions  such  as 
that  one  could  and  should  be  answered.  1  hold  that  we  can  find  out  the 
things  that  enter  into  plant  growing,  that  it  is  our  business  to  inform 
ourselves  in  regard  to  them;  and  I  maintain  that  the  more  we  educate 
the  mind  in  plant  culture  the  more  efficiently  will  we  employ  our  hands 
in  bringing  that  culture  to  greater  perfection.  In  Europe,  there  are 
schools  of  horticulture.  I  maintain  that,  by  having  scientific  training, 
we  can  overcome  difficulties  and  solve  many  of  the  problems  that  have 
confronted  us,  and  which  still  confront  us  today.  We  know  that  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  our  coiintry  particular  classes  of  roses  do  not  succeed 
well;  and  if  we  had  a  training  school  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  the 
different  varieties  could  be  studied,  we  would  certainly  have  a  most 
vjihiable  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  valuable  information. 

Mr.  .ToHN  Reck,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  here  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  Germany  botanical  gardens  were  attached  to  colleges,  and 
that  chemistry  and  botany  were  features  of  the  scientific  education  which 
young  men  received  at  those  institutions.  He  said  the  results  had  proven 
that  the  young  men  who  acquired  a  knowledge  of  these  specialties  had 
been  unable  to  compete  successfully,  in  practical  business  life,  with  those 
who  had  received  a  more  practical  training.  He  suggested  that  the  em- 
]>loyds  of  gardeners  could  be  made  to  work  efficiently  if  given  instruction 
in  lectures  by  the  head  gardeners  and  by  like  methods.  He  believed  it 
to  be  a  fact  that  the  leading  iiorists  of  the  United  States  and  those  gar- 
deners who  were  employed  by  the  largest  growers  were  men  who  had 
received  a  practical,  not  a  scientific,  education,  and  who  had  a  natural 
afiinity  for  the  study  and  culture  of  plants. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  of  Bayside,  L.  I.,  the  discussion 
here  closed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Dillon,  of  Bloomsburg.  Pa.,  adjourned. 


FIRST   DAr  — AFTERNOOX. 

The  President  announced,  as  the  regular  order  of  business,  an 
essay  on  "  The  Elevation  of  Our  Business,"  by  Mr.  II.  H.  Battles,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  that  gentleman,  the  paper  would 
be  read  by  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Evans,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Evans  here  came  forward  and  was  cordially  wel- 
comed. He  said  he  regretted  the  circumstances  which  necessitated  his 
appearance  as  a  substitute,  as  Mr.  Battles  had  been  quite  ill  for  the  past 
month;  and  although  now  convalescent,  was  unable  to  be  present. 

The  paper  is  as  follows: 

THE   ELEVATION   OF   OUB   BUSINESS. 

-Tohn  Ruskin  has  defined  Fine  Art  as  any  occupation  in  which  the 
head,  heart,  and  hand  work  together. 
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To  make  a  success  of  our  business  it  is  particularly  aecessary  that  all 
three  of  these  powers  are  exerted. 

How  often  we  see  men  that  work  coustautly,  auil  at  the  very  hard- 
est kind  of  drudgery,  from  morning  until  night,  but  never  seem  to  make 
any  headway  or  get  any  pleasure  from  their  occupation  or  life ;  ihey 
either  have  not  the  disciplined  mind  to  direct  the  hand,  or  have  not  their 
whole  heart  or  interest  in  the  business;  these  men  are  plodders  and  work 
only  with  their  hands. 

Then  again  we  see  men  who  are  just  the  opposite,  who  have  bright 
minds  and  take  a  very  great  interest  in  their  occupation,  always  alive  to 
new  ideas  and  suggestions,  know  just  how  things  should  be  done,  but 
never  can  do  it  themselves;  their  whole  life  is  made  of  theory  and 
visions;  their  head  and  heart  are  not  balanced  by  good  hard  physical 
work.  Develop  the  two  so  that  they  may  be  of  some  practical  use  by  the 
third  power,  the  hand. 

Political  economists  tell  us  that  labor  is  the  ouiy  source  of  wealth ; 
but  the  labor  of  the  hand  that  is  turned  into  a  ''  tine  art"  by  the  other 
two  powers,  the /learf  and  Tiearf,  undoubtedly  give  the  greatest  returns: 
First,  the  head  or  mind  we  all  realize,  and  a  great  many  of  us  to  our  sor- 
row, should  be  cultivated  in  childhood,  but  those  of  us  who  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  then  can  console  ourselves  by  knowing  that  by  giving 
our  attention  to  our  business  and  studying  the  principles  of  it,  our  case 
is  not  hopeless. 

I  feel  that  every  person  engaged  in  growing  plants  should  know  the 
first  principles,  at  least,  in  botany.  Take  the  seed,  examine  how  won- 
derfully it  is  constructed,  containing  as  it  does  not  only  a  minute  plant, 
but  substance  on  which  it  can  exist  and  develop  when  the  proper  condi- 
tions are  offered.  Then  the  stem,  leaves,  buds,  and  finally  the  {lowers 
which  produce  more  seeds. 

Take  a  lily  or  rose,  dissect  it,  and  learu  the  name  and  use  of  each 
part,  this  will  excite  a  deeper  interest  in  botany.  We  shall  find  that  we 
are  more  observing,  looking  for  the  same  organs  in  different  plants;  then 
not  content  with  our  own  observation,  we  may  be  led  to  take  up  a  good 
book  on  botany,  and  we  will  have  put  before  us  on  three  or  four  hundred 
pages  what  has  taken  hundreds  of  men  many  years  of  thought  and  study 
to  accomplish;  and  in  time  the  ideal  grower  will  become  a  botanist,  and 
be  inspired  with  such  thoughts  as  Darwin  expresses  in  his  book  on  the 
"  Movements  and  Habits  of  Plants." 

Last  winter  while  talking  to  a  grower  who  had  been  in  business  all 
his  life,  and  his  father  before  him,  I  asked  him  a  few  questions  about 
hybridizing,  thinking  I  would  try  to  post  myself  by  getting  some  good 
practical  ideas;  he  said  he  did  not  take  much  stock  in  it,  and  thought  it 
better  to  let  nature  take  its  course  and  let  them  cross  themselves.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  an  argument  like  this  was  on  a  par  with  advising 
faith  cure  to  a  disabled  man  when  the  most  skilled  and  advanced  surgi- 
cal operation  was  necessary.     Darwin  was  hardly  of  this  gentleman's 
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Tray  of  thiukiug,  he  made  a  greal  many  ex[)enmeuts  in  hybridiziug;  he 
speaks  of  the  seventh  generation  of  plants  and  crossing  them  when 
grown  under  different  conditions;  also  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
among  them,  the  effect  of  climate  on  reproduction,  the  sleep  of  the 
plants,  self-production  during  sleep,  influence  of  gravitation  upon  Ihem, 
the  power  of  digestion,  the  movement  in  relation  to  their  wants  and  the 
divei'se  naeans  by  which  they  gain  their  subsistence.  I  know  there  are 
a  number  of  gentlemen  here  who  are  perfectly  familiar  with  these  re- 
searches. A  great  many  of  the  subjects  seem  to  be  of  no  practical  use, 
but  putting  our  minds  in  this  channel  is  what  elevates  not  only  our- 
selves but  those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact;  and  in  order  to  do  this 
we  must  first  become  interested  in  botany.  On  this  subject  there  is  no 
better  teacher  than  the  late  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  of  whom  it  is  said,  no  one 
has  ever  yet  approached  in  the  rare  art  of  making  purely  scientific  theo- 
ries and  diy  details  popular  and  interesting.  From  his  charming  elemen- 
tary work,  "  How  Plants  Gi'ow,"  to  his  more  elaborate  "  Manual,"  there 
is  one  simple,  concise,  and  yet  exhaustive  method  of  treating  the  various 
grades  of  the  science.  Flowery  rhetoric,  beautiful  figures,  lofty  specula- 
tions, and  romantic  fancies  are  discarded,  and  in  place  is  given  a  simpli- 
city of  statement,  a  transparency  of  language,  and  an  enthusiasm  which 
lights  up  every  page,  and  causes  the  student  to  enter  readil}'  into  the 
author's  spirit.  The  leading  scientific  men  of  this  country  and  Europe 
have  awarded  the  highest  place  in  the  galaxy  of  botanists  to  Professor 
Gray. 

Now  for  the  dealer  to  know  the  habits  and  requirements  of  plants 
would  be  very  useful  and  interesting,  but  there  are  other  subjects  which 
demand  his  attention  first:  lie  comes  directly  in  contact  with  the  con- 
sumers, not  only  caters  to  their  wants,  but  stimulates  the  demand  foi 
flowers  by  the  judicious  handling  of  them;  and  the  progressive  grower 
is  the  one  who  flrst  feels  the  pulse  of  the  market  through  the  intelligent 
dealer. 

Surrounded  as  we  are  by  the  most  beautiful  eolors,  the  most  exqui- 
site forms,  and  the  most  delicious  fragrance  in  nature,  one  of  the  first 
thoughts  of  the  dealer  should  be  the  artistic  arrangement  of  flowers. 
Taste  to  a  very  great  degree  is  a  matter  of  education,  and  the  study  of 
color,  form,  and  position  sliould  be  carefully  considered.  The  knowledge 
of  a  few  of  the  laws  of  color  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  intelligent 
arrangement  of  flowers.  For  instance,  let  us  take  the  artist's  primary 
colors  —  red,  yellow  and  blue;  mix  the  red  and  yellow,  we  get  orange ; 
red  and  blue,  we  gai  purple:,  and  yellow  and  blue,  we  get  greeny  which 
gives  the  secondary  colors  — orange,  purple  and  green.  Blue  is  compli- 
mentary to  orange,  red  to  green,  and  yellow  to  purple.  Then  there  is  a 
harmony  of  tone,  that  is  by  reducing  any  of  these  colors  with  white;  we 
will  lake  a  deep  red,  reduce  it  with  white  until  you  get  a  delicate  pink, 
then  we  have  harmony  of  tone.  For  instance,  take  a  "  Jack"  with  its 
own  foliage,  (both  are  deep  colors,)  reduce  them  both  with  Avhite,  and 
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3'ou  have  possibly  the  •'  La  France,"  and  light  lily  oi  valley  leaves. 
Violets  and  daffodils  which  are  purple  and  yellow,  reducing  them  both 
with  white  does  not  take  them  out  of  their  scale,  and  possibly  we  have  a 
\'iolet  orchid  (Cattelya)  and  acacia  which  is  a  delicate  yellow,  then  a  pink 
orchid  with  light  green  ferns;  corn  flowers  and  marigold,  two  strong 
colore  but  harmonious.  So  it  is  with  vases,  if  30U  have  a  blue  one  use 
orange  tints;  or  green,  use  red,  etc..  etc.  If  you  are  obliged  to  use 
flowers  that  do  not  harmonize,  separate  and  relieve  them  with  white 
ones.  Be  careful  of  reds,  which  I  consider  the  most  trying  color  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  It  is  not  an  unusual  sight  for  us  to  see  an  ex- 
pensive design  or  basket  with  some  choice  tone  of  red  in,  say  "  Jacks  " 
or  '•  Beauties,"  and  the  effect  is  entirely  destro3-ed  by  a  few  bright  red 
carnations  or  bonvardia,  which  Avould  have  been  much  better  thrown 
<away  than  put  into  the  design. 

There  is  no  business  so  rich  in  color  as  ours.  Do  we  take  the  advan- 
tage of  it  and  get  all  the  profits  and  pleasure  from  it  that  we  might  ? ' 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  interesting  study,  and  does  not  lack  text-books. 
Should  any  gentleman's  interest  be  stimulated  b}-  anything  I  may  say, 
he  can  find  the  subject  exhaustively  treated  by  Chevreul,  on  Color,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  '•  Gobelins  Tapestiy  "  works,  and  has  made  this  subject 
a  life  study;  also  G-.  Field's  Chromatogi-aph,  which  has  been  modernized 
by  J.  S.  Taylor,  London ;  and  a  delightful  book  on  color  by  A.  H.  Church. 

There  are  not  many  of  us  who  have  the  time  to  go  into  the  subject 
deeply,  nor  have  we  even  the  desire,  yet  there  are  a  few  points  which  we 
should  know,  that  when  our  advice  is  asked  we  can  speak  with  authority. 
For  instance,  we  are  consulted  about  a  table  decoration,  possibly  there 
are  some  pronounced  colors  about  the  room  or  on  the  table,  we  can  decide 
what  flowers  will  give  the  guests  the  most  pleasure,  and  give  us  the 
greatest  amount  of  credit.  If  the  colors  are  all  neutral  we  can  use  flowers 
that  Mill  be  most  com[)limentary  to  the  hostess'  costume,  and  our 
thoughtfulness  and  knowledge  will  not  go  unappreciated.  When  we  are 
asked  about  the  best  flowers  to  wear  with  a  certain  dress,  after  knowing 
the  color  and  tone  of  same,  we  then  can  select  the  most  suitable  flower. 

In  speaking  of  flowers  for  ladies  to  wear,  I  would  suggest  that  often 
when  a  gentleman  wishes  to  send  a  very  large  and  expensive  corsage 
bouquet,  that  the  salesman  advise  sending  the  flowers  loose  in  a  box, 
(which  can  be  arranged  prettih',)  that  the  lady  may  select  the  ones  she 
wishes  to  wear;  in  this  way  you  will  avoid  being  blamed  for  poor  taste, 
and  not  lose  any  part  of  a  good  sale. 

Another  practice  which  is  not  quite  extinct  is  that  of  making  handles 
on  corsage  bouquets,  and  covering  them  with  tin  foil;  the  sooner  this  is 
done  away  with,  the  better. 

Using  a  number  of  colors  in  a  corsage  is  a  great  mistake. 

Funeral  designs  have  not  grown  in  favor  the  last  few  years;  fortius, 
the  florists  to  a  very  great  extent  are  to  blame.  How  many  people  have 
ver\'  unhappy  recollections  of  funerals,  where  they  have  been  siirrounded 
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by  ghastly  designs  aud  stifling  odors.      To  avoid  this,  let  us  be  careful 
how  we  use  the  most  fragrant  flowers,  such  as  jessamine,  tube-roses,  etc. 

Most  of  the  designs  should  be  arranged  loosely,  using  some  of  the 
most  delicate  pinks,  yellows,  and  violets  to  relieve  the  white. 

Lettering  on  designs  has  been  greatly  overdone.  1  would  advise 
strongly  against  it.  Often  customers  insist,  then  it  would  not  be  policy 
to  say  too  much;  but  if  left  to  5- our  taste,  decide  against  it. 

Apropos  to  funeral  designs,  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  condemnation 
of  the  custom  of  ome  florists  in  soliciting  orders  for  this  kind  of  work; 
the  people  so  approached  are  apt  to  cast  reflections  on  the  whole  trade. 

In  arranging  hand  bouquets  it  is  well  to  avoid  stiff:  effects;  when  you 
know  that  there  are  a  great  many  to  be  used,  study  to  make  some  strik- 
ing and  pleasing  contrast.  Orchids,  which  are  rapidly  growing  in  favor 
and  have  no  doubt  a  great  future  in  our  business,  should  be  arranged 
with  the  most  delicate  foliage  and  flowers  that  can  be  had. 

The  cultivation  of  the  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  harmony  of  color  will  make  much  of  our  work  lighter  and 
give  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  these  conventions,  where  we  can  meet  men  that  have  had  years  of 
experience,  and  have  made  the  best  use  of  their  time;  we  can  study 
their  methods  and  be  advised  by  them.  I  could  enlarge  on  the  great 
advantage  derived  from  the  '•  American  Florist,"  which  is  another 
power  which  deserves  our  hearty  support;  it  helps  us  to  make  rapid 
strides,  and  the  gentlemen  connected  with  it  deserves  great  credit. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  you, 
through  the  Executive  Committee,  have  conferred  upon  me.  I  regret 
Tiut  being  able  to  be  with  j'ou;  but  in  this  short  and  hurriedly  composed 
essay,  if  I  have  planted  any  seeds  of  thought  in  your  minds,  and  should 
they  develop  into  flowers  of  thought,  I  shall  consider  myself  very  for- 
tunate. 

I  feel  sure  that  you  all  will  agree  with  me  on  one  point,  and  that  is, 
that  education  is  the  best  lever  by  which  our  business  can  be  elevated, 
and  we  all  should  study  the  best  means  to  that  end. 

Allow  me  to  offer  one  more  suggestion,  and  if  some  gentleman  will 
]nit  it  in  the  shape  of  a  motion,  when  it  may  be  in  order,  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged,  and  that  is,  that  each  year  an  essay  may  be  written  on 
the  elevation  of  our  business;  as  I  think  it  a  subject  that,  if  handled  by 
different  men,  from  different  points  of  view,  good  results  are  bound  to 
( ome. 

[The  reading  of  the  paper  closed  amid  general  applause,] 

Mr.  .1.  N.  May.  Mr.  President,  our  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
paper  we  have  just  listened  to  is  not  lessened  by  our  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  the  essayist  prepared  it  under  more  than  ordinary  difficulty. 
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We  regret  to  learu  of  his  illue!<s.  1  propose  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
tendered  to  Mr.  Battles  for  his  essay. 

;Mr.  C.  L.  Allen,  of  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Mr.  President.  I  have  but 
one  word  to  say,  and  that  is  this:  If  Mr.  Battles  can  prepare  so  excellent 
a  paper  while  laboring  under  physical  indisposition,  I  feel  that  we 
would  be  under  moi-e  than  ordinary  obligations  to  him  if  he  would  write 
one  when  in  good  health,  because  his  essay  is  a  most  admirable  paper, 
and  one  full  of  good  suggestions. 

Mr.  May's  motion  was  here  adopted. 

FERNS,    I'ALMS,    ETC. 

The  President.  The  next  topic  for  our  consideration  is  *' Ferns, 
Palms,  and  other  Decorative  Plants,"'  which  will  be  presented  by  Mr, 
Charles  D.  Ball,  of  Holmesburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Ball  here  came  forward  and  received  the  usua. 
greeting.     He  then  read  the  following  essay  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

As  the  subject,  "  Palms,  Ferns,  and  Decorative  Plants,"  embraces 
several,  immense  orders  of  plants,  each  of  which  if  treated  separately 
would  furnish  material  for  a  lengthy  essay,  I  propose  to  confine  ray 
remarks  principally  to  the  cultivation  of  such  varieties  of  each  class  as  I 
think  most  useful  and  profitable  to  grow. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  both  Palms  and  Ferus  that  ai"e  very 
beautiful,  yet  for  many  reasons  are  not  the  ones  most  suitable  for  the 
purposes  such  plants  are  now  most  generally  used.  Many  are  not  hardy 
enough  to  stand  the  treatment  they  would  be  subjected  to;  it  requires  a 
plant  of  strong  constitution  to  live  long  when  used  for  decmating  public 
halls,  or  gas-infected,  unventilated,  crowded  parlors.  The  floral  decorator 
selects  such  kinds  as  will  produce  the  best  effect,  will  stand  the  roughest 
treatment,  and  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price.  If  used  for 
house  culture  the  same  requirements  are  necessary.  A  plant  must  be 
very  hardy  indeed  to  thrive  or  even  live  in  a  house  where  they  are 
usually  treated  to  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  drought  or  flood.  Manv 
varieties  of  Palms  will  stand  such  treatment  remarkably  well  —  perhaps 
as  well  as  any  other  plant.  These  are  the  ones  to  grow  if  we  wish  ready 
sales.  The  experienced  dealer  well  knows  which  are  the  best  kinds  for 
his  purposes,  and  will  always  buy  these  in  preference  to  anything  else. 
Many  thousand  Palms  are  now  annually  consumed  through  the  require- 
ments of  the  retailer.  The  specimen,  used  to  beautify  the  parlor  or  hall 
with  tropical  effect ;  the  smaller  sizes  for  window-boxes,  vases,  etc.,  and 
combined  with  Ferns  and  flowers,  the  floral  artist  has  an  unlimited 
opportunity  to  prove  his  skill.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the 
beautiful  effect  produced  with  Palms ;  we  all  know  how  popular  thev 
have  become,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  get  along  without  them. 
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Ferns,  also,  are  equally  or  more  popular  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  used.  The  vast  number  annually  consumed,  especially  in  our 
Eastern  cities,  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  months,  seems  to  prove  that 
Ferns  take  the  place  among  plants  that  the  queenly  Rose  occupies  amoug 
flowers.  Few  floral  designs  are  made  without  the  use  of  plants  or  frouds 
of  ferns.  A  few  fronds  of  Adiantum  are  sure  to  be  placed  in  the  box 
of  loose  flowers.  Xo  other  green  is  so  delicate  and  beautiful.  For 
decorative  purposes,  in  combination  with  Palms  and  other  foliage  plants, 
large  quantities  are  used  with  beautiful  effect.  Pans  and  boxes  of 
growing  Ferns  are  favorite  ornaments  in  thousands  of  our  dwellings. 
Although  often  short-lived,  yet  so  beloved  are  they  that  the  cost  of 
refilling  several  times  a  Winter  is  generally  cheerfully  incurred. 

For  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years  I  have  grown  Palms  and  Ferns, 
and  I  can  look  back  and  note  how  sure  and  rapid  has  been  their  increase 
in  popularity,  and  consequent  increase  in  demand. 

Had  I  time  I  would  like  to  say  more  on  the  use  of  Palms  and  Ferns 
and  their  great  value  to  the  dealer;  how  by  their  use,  in  combination 
with  flowers,  much  handsomer  designs  can  be  made  at  less  cost  than  bv 
the  now  antiquated  style  of  using  flowers  alone.  Yat  for  fear  I  may 
trespass  too  much  on  your  time,  I  will  now  endeavor  to  explain  in  a 
general  way  ni}-  mode  of  treatment,  and  mention  some  few  of  the 
varieties  of  each  class  I  would  recommend  to  grow. 

Pnbns. 

Nearly  all  our  Palms  are  propagated  from  imported  seeds,  which,  it 
obtained  fresh  and  good,  and  proper  attention  given,  are  not  diflicult  lo 
germinate.  Orders  should  be  placed  early  enough  to  insure  getting  new 
<}rop  seeds  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  gathered.  By  being  particular 
in  this  respect  I  have  seldom  received  poor  seeds.  Some  varieties  soon 
loose  their  vitality,  and  the  sooner  they  are  planted  after  receivinsj  them, 
the  more  likelihood  there  will  be  of  good  results. 

In  sowing,  I  use  five  or  six-inch  pots,  filling  them  about  one-third 
full  of  broken  pot  or  charcoal  for  drainage.  The  soil  used  should  be  a 
mixture  of  about  equal  parts  finely-sifted  peat  and  loam,  to  which  add 
a  little  sand.  The  seeds  can  be  planted  thickly,  almost  touching  each 
other.  They  should  be  covered  with  a  half-inch  or  inch  of  soil,  according 
to  thf  kind  and  size  of  seeds,  and  the  surface  pressed  firm  and  smooth. 
I  then  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  cocoa-fibre,  in  a  warm  house  where 
a  fair  bottom  heat  can  be  maintained.  The  soil  should  be  kept  always 
moist  but  not  wet,  or  the  seeds  are  likely  to  decay  before  they  germinate. 
By  plunging  the  pots  in  the  manner  recommended,  it  can  be  kept  in  this 
condition  without  frequent  watering.  I  have  also  had  excellent  resuhs 
in  late  8prin<;  and  Summer,  by  using  a  dung-bed  made  up  in  an  outside 
frame,  plunging  the  pots  after  allowing  the  first  extreme  heat  to  escape. 

The  time  required  to  germinate  varies  under  different  conditions 
and  with  different  varieties.     Some   kinds,  such  as  Areca   Lutesceus, 
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Lataniii  Borbonica,  Cocos  Weddeliana,  etc.,  usually  take;  from  one  to  two 
mouths  before  the  growth  shows  above  the  surface.  Tlie  young  plants 
should  not  be  potted  off  too  soon  ;  it  is  better  to  leave  them  until  they 
are  thoroughly  rooted,  and  the  tops  are  well  uj).  Areca  lutescens, 
Kentias,  and  some  others  of  this  type,  should  be  left  until  the  second  leaf 
appears.  When  ready  they  should  be  potted  off  into  as  small  size  pots 
as  will  contain  the  roots  without  injury.  A  2  x  3-inch  rose-pot  I  prefer 
on  account  of  the  long,  stiff  roots  made.  The  soil  should  be  about  the 
same  as  that  used  for  the  seeds.  After  potting  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  close,  warm  house.  A  moderately  high  temperature  and  moist 
atmosphere  is  necessary  to  encourage  growth  ;  yet  great  care  must  be 
taken  in  watering.  The  roots  and  foliage  are  tender  and  easily  damped 
off  if  kept  too  wet.  The  best  plan  is  to  plunge  the  pots  in  cocoa-fibre, 
fine  ashes,  or  something  similar  ;  a  more  even  temperature  can  be 
maintained  at  the  roots,  and  the  soil  can  be  kept  moist  without  frequent 
watering.  A  little  bottom  heat  is  of  great  help  to  the  plants  until  they 
have  become  established. 

The  second  shift  should  not  be  made  uulil  they  are  well  rooted 
through,  and  somewhat  pot-bound,  and  then  to  the  next  size  pot  only, 
using  about  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  before,  although  it  is  best  not  to  sift 
it  now;  the  larger  pieces  can  be  chopped  up  sufliciently  fine  to  use,  as 
Palms  like  open,  fibrous  soil.  At  the  next  shift,  and  from  that  time  on, 
I  lessen  the  quantity  of  peat  to  about  one-third  part,  and  add  a  small 
portion  of  fine,  well-rotted  cow  manure  for  all  the  stronger  rooting 
varieties.  I  find  they  are  greatly  benefited  by  its  use  ;  quicker  growth 
and  hardier  plants  are  made  than  by  using  lighter  soil  without  dung. 
With  most  of  the  more  rapid-growing  varieties  the  plants  will  now  have 
reached  the  four-inch  pot  stage.  This  can  be  attained  by  proper 
handling  in  about  one  year  from  the  time  they  were  taken  from  the 
seed-pots.  From  now  on,  the  same  precautions  should  be  taken  not  to 
over-pot  or  over-water  at  the  roots.  Good  drainage  in  the  pots  is  always 
essential,  as  the  soil  must  be  kept  pure  and  well-drained.  Cocos 
AVeddeliana,  especially,  is  easily  affected  by  too  much  water.  I  find 
that  they  do  much  better  if  the  soil  is  kept  moderately  dry.  While 
growing,  all  Palms  require  frequent  syringing  over  the  foliage,  especially 
during  the  Spring  and  Summer  months.  In  Winter  little  or  no  growth 
is  made,  and  water  should  not  be  applied  so  liberally.  About  the  middle 
of  February  they  should  be  thoroughly  overhauled,  as  this  is  the  time 
they  will  want  to  move  forward  again.  Those  requiring  more  pot  room 
should  be  shifted  into  a  size  larger  pot.  Very  often,  however,  it  is  better 
to  shake  the  old  soil  out,  and  repot  into  same  size  pot  if  it  is  found  that 
the  roots  are  not  perfectly  healthy  and  there  are  not  plenty  of  them. 
Care  should  be  taken  at  every  potting  that  no  part  of  the  stem  be  buried; 
the  plant-base  must  merely  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  roots 
should  never  be  cut,  as  with  some  varieties  it  might  prove  very  disastrous. 

During  the  Spring  and  Summer  the  growth  of  the  year  should  be 
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made,  aud  shifting  on  should  be  done  whenever  required  l)efore  Full. 
Plenty  of  moisture  and  heat  is  neeessarv  to  get  a  good  growth,  and 
syringing  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  water  thrown  on  the  paths  on  hot, 
sunny  days,  is  advisable.  Sufficient  ventilation  should  not  be  overlooked, 
as  pure  air  is  essential  for  the  growth  of  all  plants.  Even  during  the 
Summer  it  is  often  well  to  keep  the  fires  going  slowly  to  maintain  an 
even  temperature.  The  houses  should  be  kept  well  shaded,  as  Palms 
will  not  stand  the  full  sunlight ;  the  foliage  is  easily  affected.  A  few 
applications  of  manure-water,  during  the  Summer,  I  have  found  very 
beneficial  with  most  varieties.  If  wantefl  for  Fall  sales  they  should  bi' 
hardened  off  before  that  time  by  gradually  lowering  the  temperature  and 
admitting  air  more  freely;  it  would  not  do  to  send  them  out  in  a  soft 
<-(nulition.  The  foliage  must  at  all  times  be  kept  clean,  and  free  from 
insects.  Mealy  bug  and  scale,  those  pests  of  the  Palm-house,  can  only 
be  kept  down  by  frequent  and  careful  sponging  whenever  auj-  appear. 
1  prefer  for  this  purpose  a  solution  of  good  whale-oil  soap.  I  think  it 
more  effective  than  any  other  remedy  I  have  tried;  yet  I  have  recently 
made  some  experiments  with  an  emulsion  of  kerosene  that  I  have  hopes 
may  answer  better;  several  trials  were  very  satisfactory;  it  caused  sure 
death  to  all  insects,  yet  did  not  injure  the  plants  in  the  least.  Later 
experiments  have  not  been  quite  so  satisfactory.  The  emulsion  is 
formed  by  using  whale-oil  soap  with  the  oil.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  soap.  The  stock  I  happened  to  have  on 
hand  during  my  first  experiments  I  had  no  difficulty  whatever  with  ; 
what  I  have  had  since  does  not  work  so  well.  Unless  the  oil  and  sonp 
is  thoroughh^  mixed,  it  is  dangerous  stuff  to  use.  I  prefer  not  recom- 
mending its  use  to  anyone  on  account  of  the  injury  it  may  cause  it'  no; 
used  just  right.  Yet  if  the  proper  kind  of  soap  can  be  procured,  I 
believe  it  will  prove  an  excellent  insecticide  for  use  on  Palms.  Tlie 
formula  is,  ten  ounces  of  whale-oil  soap  boiled  in  one  quart  of  water 
until  dissolved,  to  which  add  while  hot  two  quarts  kerosene.  A  creamy- 
white  mixture  should  result.  This  should  be  allowed  to  stand  at  least 
twenty-four  houi's,  and  then  carefully  examined  to  see  if  any  oil  has 
separated,  and  appears  on  the  surface.  If  there  does,  it  is  not  properly 
mixed,  and  should  not  be  used.  If  no  oil  appears,  one  part  of  the 
solution  to  ten  parts  of  water  is  as  strong  as  it  should  be  used. 

1  will  now  name  some  few  varieties  of  Palms  I  think  most  useful. 
With  th(!  exception  of  a  few  odd  plants,  I  grow  only  these  kinds  myself, 
and  have  seldom  had  a  call  for  any  others. 

Areca  lutescens,  perhaps,  takes  the  lead,  no  other  is  more  beautiful 
or  more  hard}'.  Areca  Verschaffeltii,  also  very  l)eautifui,  although  more 
expensive.  Kentias  Forsteriana,  Belmoreana,  and  Australis,  which,  with 
Areca  lutescens  added,  forms,  in  my  opinion,  the  diamond  list  of  the  fea- 
ther-veined or  pinnated  leaf  type.  Latania  borbonica  ranks  among  the 
best.  Phoinix  rupicola,  reclinata,  and  sylvestris,  all  excellent,  and  very 
tough  and  hardy.     Cocos  Weddeliaua:  this,  when  fiom  six  inches  to  two 
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feet  high  is  very  elegant,  aud  there  has  heeu  a  large  demand  for  such 
sizes  during  the  past  few  years.  And  last,  though  I  would  prefer  to  omit 
them,  Seaforthia  elegaus,  and  Ptychosperma  Alexaudrae.  I  consider 
these  last  too  soft  for  either  house  culture  or  decorative  purposes,  they 
will  not  stand  harsh  treatment,  the  foliage  is  easily  damaged;  yet  as 
there  is  still  quite  a  demand  for  them  on  account  of  cost,  I  have  included 
them  in  this  list.  I  doubt  if  I  could  sell  one  hundred  plants  of  Corypha, 
Chamaerops,  Chamaedoreas,  etc.,  in  a  year,  so  why  should  1  recommend 
them,  or  even  name  them,  when  others  are  so  much  better  and  more 
saleable.  All  those  I  have  named  can  be  readily  grown  from  seeds  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  and  are  not  hard  to  cultivate.  They  are 
effective  in  all  stages  of  growth;  in  fact,  are  so  well  know  and  appre- 
ciated that  no  further  comment  on  them  is  necessary.  There  are  other 
Palms  that  are  well  adapted  for  decorative  purposes.  The  varieties  of 
Rhapis, — tlabelliformis  and  humilis, —  are  both  excellent,  yet  like  some 
other  kinds  are  always  scarce  and  high  in  price.  Among  the  several 
hundred  known  varieties  of  Palms,  those  I  have  named  are  perhaps  the 
most  popular,  and  I  think  the  best  paying  kinds  to  grow. 

Ferns. 
I  suppose  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  mention  how  Ferns  are 
propagated,  yet  for  fear  that  there  might  possibly  be  someone  present 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  matter,  I  will  state  that  they  are  increased  by  the 
ispores  or  seed,  and  by  division.  Man}^  of  the  Davallias,  and  some  other 
varieties,  pi'oduce  creeping  rhizomes  or  runners,  which,  when  pegged 
down  and  allowed  to  root,  can  easily  be  separated  from  their  parent.  A 
few  others,  Aspleniums  especially,  form  small  bulblets  along  aud  at  the 
ends  of  the  fronds,  which  can  be  removed  and  I'ooted,  or  can  be  rooted 
tirst  and  afterwards  separated.  Those  varieties  that  produce  spores  freely 
are  by  far  the  most  valuable  to  the  grower.  Large  quantities  can  be  quickly 
grown  at  a  cost  that  will  enable  their  being  sold  at  such  prices  as  will 
encourage  their  being  freely  used.  As  the  great  bulk  of  Ferns  are  so 
propagated,  I  shall  speak  of  this  method  only.  Xearly  all  the  Adiantums, 
the  Pteris,  Onychiums,  etc., —  the  Ferns  most  useful  for  florists'  work, — 
are  propagated  in  this  way.  The  work  is  rather  tedious,  and  requires 
care  and  considerable  labor,  and  many  disappointments  may  be  experi- 
enced. The  collection  of  the  spores  at  the  proper  time  is  the  first  and 
all-important  matter;  this  can  onh"  be  done  by  close  and  frequent  exami- 
nation of  the  fronds, —  the  dark  color  of  the  sori,  and.  if  closely  examined, 
the  bursting  of  the  sporangia,  or  cases  containing  the  spores,  will  indi- 
cate when  they  are  ripe  and  fit  to  remove.  The  fronds  should  then  l)e 
cut  and  carefully  wrapped  in  smooth  wrapping  paper,  placing  the  pack- 
ages in  some  warm  perfect!}''  dry  place.  After  a  week  or  so,  the  spores 
will  have  shed,  when  my  custom  is  to  sift  them  clean,  and  either  sow  im- 
mediately or  stow  them  away  in  tightly  corked  vials  until  I  am  ready  to 
use  them.  The  sooner  they  are  sowed  the  better,  however,  as  many 
varieties  soon  loose  their  vitalitv. 
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I  would  recommentl  Spring  and  early  Fall  as  being  the  best  times  to 
sow  most  varieties  of  Fern  spores.  Those  stnvn  in  the  Fall  will  make 
l)iants  for  Spring  and  Summer  sales,  whih^  the  Spring  sowing  will  make 
stock  for  Fall  and  Winter.  Some  rapid  growing  kinds,  such  as  Pterls 
Iremula,  argyrea,  etc.,  should  be  allowed  two  or  three  months  less  time, 
otherwise  they  will  become  too  large  for  use.  The  soil  used  should  bt? 
about  three  parts  peat  or  leaf  mould,  two  parts  loam,  and  one  of  sand; 
this  should  be  sifted  tine,  and  then  baked,  so  as  to  destroy  any  insects 
or  other  seeds  that  are  sui-e  to  be  in  the  soil,  which  if  allowed  to  grow 
would  soon  crowd  out  the  minute  Fern  plants. 

I  use  shallow  pans,  six  inches  square  and  two  inches  deep, —  this 
style  1  prefer  to  anything  else.  When  ready  to  sow,  the  pans  should  be 
prepared  by  placing  a  thin  layer  of  broken  pots  or  charcoal  iu  the  bottom 
for  drainage.  They  should  then  be  tilled  with  the  prepared  soil,  and  the 
surface  pressed  fii-m  and  even.  After  thoroughly  saturating  the  soil  with 
water,  the  spores  must  be  lightly  dusted  over  the  surface.  This  one 
watering  before  sowing  will  generally  be  sufficient  until  the  green  scum 
denoting  the  first  stage  of  growth  appears,  especially  if  the  pans  are 
jilaced  an  inch  or  so  apart  in  the  rows,  so  as  to  leave  space  for  water- 
ing between.  Watering  over-head  should  not  be  done  if  it  can  be 
avoided  while  in  the  earlier  stage  of  growth.  After  being  planted,  the 
pans  are  arranged  in  the  manner  just  stated,  in  a  well-shaded  close 
frame ;  they  should  be  kept  close  until  the  pan  is  covered  with  the  mossy- 
looking  growth,  only  raising  the  sash  a  little  every  day  to  permit  a  change 
of  air;  of  course  judgment  must  be  used,  if  the  weather  be  wet  and  hot 
more  air  should  be  admitted.  Fungus  and  damp  must  be  prevented  if 
possible.  As  growth  advances  more  air  should  be  admitted  until  such 
a  time  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  close  the  sash  only  during  the  sunny 
aid  dry  part  of  the  day,  and  then  only  partly.  They  must  never  be 
allowed  to  get  dry,  but  kept  moist,  although  not  too  wet.  When  large 
enough,  my  custom  is  to  transplant  small  clumps  into  other  pans.  I  do 
this  as  a  precaution  against  damp  and  fungus.  When  crowded  together 
they  will  damp  very  easily;  besides,  many  plants  will  be  crowded  out. 
Although  troublesome,  I  think  it  pays,  as  when  less  crowded  they  make 
much  better  headway.  The  next  stage  is  to  separate  and  transplant 
individual  plants  again  into  pans,  leaving  them  there  until  well  enough 
looted  to  pot  off  into  thumb-pots.  For  the  (Irst  potting,  the  soil  should 
be  about  the  same  as  that  prepared  for  the  seed.  The  young  plants 
should  be  kept  close  for  a  week  or  so  after  being  potted,  and  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  the  least  dry.  After  this  first  potting,  the  soil  I 
use  is  made  of  about  two  parts  peat,  three  parts  loam,  and  one  of  sand;  it 
is  better  not  sifted  now,  but  thoroughly  mixed,  and  choped  sufficiently 
fine  for  use.  A  certain  portion  of  peat  is  preferable,  yet  when  this  cannot 
easily  be  procured,  light  fiberous  loam  and  sand  will  answer  very  well ; 
when  growing  them  for  the  fronds  it  is  really  better  than  lighter  soil,  the 
fronds  will   be   harder  and   keep   better   after   being   cut.     When  once 
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We  have  fouud  thai  that  rose  likes  a  very  heavy  soil.  It  also  is  to  be 
very  carefully  handled,  as  far  as  water  is  concerned.  If  you  water  that 
rose  too  much  you  will  injure  it.  I  think  that  the  two,  three,  or  even 
foui'-year-old  plants  will  do  better  than  the  one-year-old;  that  the  best 
flower  comes  from  the  old  wood.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  I  think 
that  a  proper  resting  in  the  Summer-time  is  beneficial  to  it,  in  oi'der  to 
get  the  wood  in  a  firm,  solid  condition.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Myron  A.  Hunt,  of  Chicago.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Taylor  whether 
he  grows  the  Mermet  in  solid  beds  or  on  the  benches. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  grow  our  Mermets  on  the  benches,  with  about 
four  inches  of  soil.  We  find,  as  Mr.  Lonsdale  said,  that  they  do  best  in 
a  heavy  soil.  Where  you  have  a  weak  soil, —  that  is,  a  soil  containing 
considerable  gravel  and  sand  with  very  little  body, —  the  stems  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  proper  substance;  and,  although  you  may  get  fine 
flowers,  the  flowers  will  be  too  heavy  for  the  stems.  With  a  heavy  soil, 
they  seem  to  have  the  pi'oper  degree  of  vigor  in  the  stems.  Four  inches 
seems  to  be  about  as  little  soil  as  they  Avill  stand  We  had  some  in  three 
inches  last  Winter,  and  found  that  they  did  not  do  quite  as  well  as  those 
in  four.  The  only  objection  that  I  see  to  the  use  of  considerable  soil  in 
a  rose-bench  arises  from  the  fact  that,  in  Winter-time,  we  need  to  get  the 
temperature  of  our  soil  as  near  to  that  of  the  house  as  we  can;  and,  of 
course,  the  more  soil  we  have  the  gi'eater  difficulty  there  is  in  keeping 
that  soil  warm.     We  all  know  that  in  cold  soil  the  roots  will  not  thrive. 

Mr.  John  X.  May',  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  said  that  he  believed  the  shal- 
low bench  would  beat  the  deep  one;  and,  referring  to  the  malformation 
of  the  Perle,  he  said:  It  has  been  since  the  beginning,  and  still  is,  the 
most  knotty  question  which  we  have  to  solve  in  rose  culture;  and  today  I 
am  just  as  far  from  a  solution  of  it  as  I  was  on  the  day  that  I  began  to 
consider  it.  Science  or  no  science,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  settle 
it;  and,  what  is  more,  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  settle  it.  I  have 
experimented  upon  it  in  high  temperatures  and  low  temperatures,  in 
light  soil,  heavy  soil,  medium  soil,  and  all  kinds  of  soil;  but  without  de- 
finite result.  My  friend,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Bayside,  grows  Perles  as  well  as 
any  one  in  the  country.  He  has  a  light,  sandy  soil.  With  him  they 
come  of  a  nicer  color  than  with  most  growers,  and  have,  comparatively 
speaking,  few  deformed  buds.  I  have  a  poor  soil,  and  cannot  get  the 
Perle  with  well-formed  buds.  Years  ago  I  went  down  to  Philadelphia 
for  a  lot  of  soil,  thinking  that  that  which  came  from  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love  might  help  us  poor  fellows,  but  it  did  not  help  one  iota.  I  am  just 
as  far  from  solving  that  problem  today  as  I  ever  was,  and  I  think  that 
gentlemen  are  all  at  sea  when  they  ascribe  the  trouble  to  the  influences 
of  temperature.  I  have  grown  it  in  seventy  degrees,  and  it  came  just 
as  much  deformed  as  it  did  when  in  55  degrees. 

A  Member.     At  what  time  of  the  year  do  they  come  malformed  ? 

Mr.  May.  They  begin  just  as  soon  as  the  days  become  compara- 
tively short  in  the  Summer.     We  grow  Perles  from  the  time  we  plant 
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them  out  until  the  middle  of  September,  and  get  as  nice  buds  as  anybody 
wants  to  get.  When  the  days  begin  to  shorten  they  get  deformed,  and 
continue  in  that  way  until  we  have  an  average  of  75  or  80  per  cent,  of 
bad  buds. 

M.  J.  H.  Taylor.  Mr.  May  tells  us  that  he  has  tried  various  kinds 
of  soil  without  effect  on  the  bull-heads.  I  have  been  experimenting  in 
that  way  myself.  We  were  very  much  troubled  with  bull-heads,  in  fact 
they  became  so  bad  that  I  thought  I  would  throw  out  the  Perles  entirely; 
but  we  tried  a  very  light  soil,  and  have  had  much  less  than  formerly. 
Last  year  we  had  hardly  any.  I  had  two  houses,  one  being  an  old  house 
which  I  kept  over  from  the  year  before,  in  which  the  soil  was  consider- 
ably heavier  than  that  in  the  other  house.  I  found  that  in  the  light  soil 
they  did  not  send  up  so  manj-  bottom  shoots,  did  not  make  such  a  rank 
growth,  and  that  the  percentage  of  bull-heads  was  much  less  than  in  the 
lOther  soil.  The  real  cause  may  be  due  to  atmospherical  influences,  or  to 
sun-light;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  soil  has  much  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  bull-heads,  though  it  may  not  have  entirely  to  do  with  it.  As  far  as 
heat  is  concerned,  I  may  say  that  I  have  tried  55,  60,  65,  and  70  degrees, 
and  there  was  no  difficultv  at  all  as  far  as  bull-heads  were  concerned. 

HAIL   INSURANCE. 

The  President.  We  will  now  take  up,  as  the  next  matter  on  the 
programme,  a  report  on  hail  insurance  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Hail  Insur- 
ance Association,  Mr.  J.  G.  Esler,  of  Saddle  Kiver,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Esler  here  came  forward  and  read  his  report  as  follows : 

The  "  Florists-  Hail  Association  "  was  organized  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  June  1,  1887. 

On  the  20th  day  of  August,  1888,  the  books  of  the  Secretary  call  for 
insurance  upon  811,951  square  feet  of  glass,  of  which  441,044  square  feet 
is  double  thick,  and  .370,907  square  feet  single  thick. 

Of  this  327,276  square  feet  is  located  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  being 
in  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  484,675  square  feet  is  west  of 
the  Alleghanies,  being  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  AVisconsin,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  West  Virginia,  Minnesota, 
Colorado  and  Kansas.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Association  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  Treasurer  has  paid  two  losses.  That  of  Albert  M. 
Herr,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  July  6, 1887,  and  of  Frederick  Bills,  of  Dav- 
enport, Iowa,  on  June  7, 1888.  Mr.  Herr's  loss  was  905  square  feet  of 
sino-le  thick  glass,  for  which  the  Association  paid  him  $45.25.  Mr.  Bills's 
loss  was  456  square  feet  of  double  thick  glass,  for  which  the  Association 
paid  him  $31.92.  The  total  amount  of  membership  fee  received  has 
been  S489.43,  of  which  sum  $73.60  has  been  refunded  to  members  who 
advanced  money  to  organize  the  Association,  which  leaves  $415.83  mem- 
bership fee  on  hand. 
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The  total  amount  of  assessment  fund  received  has  been  $5(30.77.  Of 
this,  S77.17  has  been  paid  for  losses.  After  fourteen  months  of  practical 
working  the  directors  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  a  membership 
in  the  Florists'  Hail  Association,  as  an  investment  which  ever}^  florist 
ought  to  make.  As  to  the  frequency  of  assessments,  it  is  still  impossible 
to  form  any  definite  conclusion,  from  the  fact  that  during  the  whole  of 
its  existence  no  assessment  has  been  needed.  Your  Secretary  also 
believes  the  Association  has  sustained  a  fair  proportion  of  the  loss  by 
hail,  since  its  organization,  based  on  a  ratio  of  the  insured  and  uninsured 
greenhouse  structures  of  the  country,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
florists  of  the  United  States  have  not  more  generally  availed  themselves 
of  the  benefits  of  an  association,  the  success  of  the  practical  workings  of 
which  has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  projectors. 

In  addition,  I  have  been  requested  as  far  as  I  could  to  give  localities 
where  hail  has  fallen  during  the  past  six  months.  Hail  may  have  fallen 
in  many  more  places  than  here  enumerated,  but  if  reports  are  correct, 
tlie  following  localities  have  suffered  since  the  first  of  April  last.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Scranton,  Pa.;  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Davenport,  Iowa;  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y.;  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Elgin,  111.;  Marlboro', 
Mass.;  between  Geneva  and  Lj-ons;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Wadsworth,  Ohio; 
Lockport,  N.  Y.;  and  Hackensack,  N.  J.  In  connection  with  the  latter 
storm  which  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  will  relate  an  incident.  Last 
winter  I  visited  Hackensack,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Bonhomme,  the  noted 
grower  of  strawberries  under  glass.  I  urged  him  to  insure  his  glass,  but 
he  replied  that  hail  storms  "  never  visited  that  section  of  the  country." 
Here  is  a  moral  for  those  who  own  glass  structures  where  it  never  hails. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  J.  M.  Jordan,  in  the  Chair).  As  an  oflBcer  of 
the  Hail  Association,  I  beg  to  saj'^  that,  for  the  formation  of  the  National 
Society  of  American  Florists,  the  Hail  Insurance  department  was  a  prom- 
inent feature,  and  the  one  which  brought  many  of  the  members  together. 
At  our  first  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  a  disposition  was  manifested  not  to 
foster  this  particular  department.  The  statement  was  then  made,  that 
unless  a  Hail  Association  was  formed  in  accordance  with  what  was 
claimed  to  be  the  original  agreement  among  those  who  started  this 
national  movement,  the  Society  of  American  Florists  would  go  to  pieces. 
Thereupon  a  committee  was  appointed,  which  went  to  work,  and  the 
result  of  their  labors  is  seen  in  the  report  which  you  have  here  today. 
While  the  Society  of  xVmerican  Florists  numbers  about  1,000  members, 
onlj'  about  100  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hail  Association.  Although 
virtually  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Florists'  National  Association,  it  has  a 
separate  and  independent  existence,  and  is  obliged  to  come  under  the 
laws  of  one  of  the  States.  We  found  it  to  our  interest  to  select  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  as  the  one  under  whose  laws  we  would  be  incorporated, 
and  the  laws  of  that  State  require  of  us  certain  duties  as  an  association. 
For  instance,  we  must  have  one  director  and  one  officer  located  in  that 
State,  and  have  a  Board  of  Directors  elected  every  year.     Under  our  by- 
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laws,  the  eleclion  of  that  board  takes  place  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Florists'  National  Association.  It  will  be  held  immediately  after  the 
session  of  this  afternoon. 

Permit  me  to  say  thatJ  think  it  is  for  the  interest  of  every  man  wha 
'oins  the  Florists'  Society  to  give  some  assistance  to  the  hail  organiza- 
tion. This  he  can  do  by  the  payment  of  two  dollars  for  membership. 
He  can  then  insure  a  single  thousand  feet  of  glass,  and  any  greater  quan- 
tity that  he  may  want  to  insure.  That  two  dollars  paid  for  membership 
goes  into  a  reserve  fund,  which  is  loaned  out  at  interest,  and  which 
enables  us  to  give  a  guarantee  to  our  members  that  losses  will  be  paid. 

1  wish  also  to  emphasize  the  fact  set  forth  in  the  report  of  our  Secre- 
tary that,  in  this  country,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  a  hail  belt."  When 
the  Hail  Association  was  projected  at  Cincinnati,  the  Eastern  men  argued 
that  the  movement  was  not  one  in  which  they  were  specially  interested, 
because  what  they  called  "the  hail  belt"  was  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  principally  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  report  of  our 
Secretary  shows  that  last  year,  the  larger  proportion  of  hail  storms 
occurred  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  There  is,  however,  such  a 
thino-  as  hail;  and  all  of  you  may  experience  the  effects  of  it  in  time. 
There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  to  take  out  insurance  only  in 
the  Spring  of  the  year,  because  they  think  that  it  is  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer  that  hail  storms  most  frequently  occur.  This  is  true;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  hail  often  falls  during  the  Autumn  and  Winter,  and  scien- 
tific men  tell  us  that  climatic  changes  are  occurring  constantly.  At  this 
very  time  an  electric  storm  is  passing  over  the  country,  which  has  been 
and  may  continue  to  be  productive  of  hail.  I  would  therefore  urge  upon 
members  present  to  hand  in  their  names  to  our  Secretary,  and  join  with 
us  in  the  election  of  a  board  of  directors  for  the  ensuing  year.  Any  re- 
marks which  gentlemen  may  have  to  make  on  the  subject  are  now  in  order. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan,  of  Chicago,  111.  Mr.  President,  I  have  made 
a  few  notes  regarding  the  practical  operation  of  the  German  Hail  Associ- 
ation, in  Berlin,  Prussia,  which  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Association,  and  I  will  therefore  refer  to  them  at  this  time. 
The  company  of  which  I  speak  has  been  actively  conducting  a  successful 
business  for  a  period  of  forty-one  years.  It  had,  in  1887,  a  reserve  fund 
amounting  to  $45,000.  It  paid  dividends  (about  one-half  of  its  aggregate 
earnings)  to  all  who  had  been  members  for  five  years.  Those  dividends 
were  as  follows:  in  1884,  -20  per  cent;  in  1885,  no  dividend;  in  1880,  22 
per  cent;  in  1887,  33  per  cent ;  and  in  1888  (as  estimated  by  the  Seci-etary) 
about  45  per  cent.  The  company  not  only  insures  glass,  but  all  plants, 
both  those  under  glass  and  those  in  the  open  air,  upon  nearly  all  of  which 
the  rates  vary.  Glass  also  pays  different  rates,  these  being  regulated  by 
the  localities;  the  upright  glass  paying  less  than  sloping  or  flat  glass. 
In  Eastern  Prussia  the  rates  are  one-third  lower  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire.  The  property  insured  in  1887  amounted  to  two  million 
marks,  a  sum  equivalent  to  $500,000.     For  this  insurance  one  hundred. 
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and  tifty  thousand  niark^  (about  S-10,000)  were  received  in  cash  premi- 
ums. Of  this,  S10,000  were  used  for  expenses.  Thus  a  surplus  of  about 
S30,000  was  created;  of  which  one-half  will  be  returned  in  dividends  to 
those  who  have  been  members  of  the  Association  for  five  years.  Similar 
results,  I  believe,  can  be  achieved  by  our  hail  organization  after  a  few 
years  of  experimenting.  We  are  alread}'  upon  such  a  favorable  footing, 
that  it  seems  to  me  we  only  need  to  go  steadily  forward  as  we  have  been 
going;  and,  if  our  present  plan  is  not  just  what  we  need,  it  is  in  our 
power  to  perfect  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  position  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  is  as  favorable  as  we  could  have  anticipated  it  to  be.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  Petek  Hendersok,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Although  I  have 
been  in  business  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  for  upwards  of  forty  years, 
I  have  never  yet  seen  hailstones  larger  than  small  peas;  but,  believing 
that  no  part  of  the  countr}'^  is  ever  safe  from  the  visitation  of  hail  suffi- 
cient to  break  glass,  I  last  year  insured  to  the  extent  of  100,000  square 
feet.  Since  then,  Hudson  County,  in  which  I  live,  has  been  visited  with 
hail  on  two  or  three  occasions,  within  but  a  few  miles  from  our  green- 
houses, the  last  of  which  visitations  notabl}-  destroyed  quite  a  good  deal 
of  glass  in  the  vicinity  of  Bayonne,  Hudson  County,  N.  J. 

The  i^resent  season,  I  had  arranged  for  a  large  number  of  straw- 
berry plants  from  a  grower  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  only  some  dozen  miles 
from  our  greenhouses;  but  on  going  outlast  month  to  examine  the  stock, 
I  found  that,  the  week  before,  the  gentleman  from  whom  I  was  to  get 
the  strawberry  plants  had  been  visited  by  hail,  and  the  plants  had  been 
cut  to  pieces.  He  is  also,  in  addition  to  being  a  grower  of  strawberry 
plants  in  the  open  ground,  ouq  of  the  largest  forcers  of  strawberries 
under  glass  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  Fortunately,  he  had  all  his 
sashes  piled,  so  that  the  injur}^  to  his  glass  was  trifling.  He,  like  thou- 
sands of  others,  had  scouted  the  idea  of  insuring  against  hail,  but  when 
I  left  him,  I  think  he  was  in  just  the  humor  to  become  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hail  Association. 

The  Chairman  invited  further  discussion. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hill,  of  Richmond,  Ind.  (having  temporarily  vacated  the 
chair),  said:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  have  talked  "  hail  insurance,"  at 
previous  annual  meetings,  we  have  generally  had  "  Hail  Columbia  "  at 
the  same  time;  and  therefore  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  quiet  manner 
in  which  the  report  of  the  Secretarj' was  received  this  afternoon  has  some 
significance.  I  think  it  means  good  for  our  Hail  Association.  I  believe 
that  the  plan  adopted  by  that  Association  is  feasible  and  practical,  and  I 
say  to  the  members  of  this  convention  that  they  are  blind  to  their  own 
best  interest  if  they  do  not  go  into  this  hail  insurance  movement.  Their 
co-operation  is  needed  as  an  encouragement  to  the  men  who  have  given 
their  time  to  promote  the  movement. 

If  every  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists  would  go  ijito 
this  Association  and  insure  only  part  of  his  glass,  our  organization  would 
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be  strengthened  financially,  although,  as  it  stands  today,  there  is  no 
cause  for  apprehension  that  losses  will  not  be  paid,  and  paid  promptly,  too. 
Many  gentlemen  have  been  importuned  to  join  us,  and  all  of  them  now 
regard  our  Association  with  favor;  and  yet  they  procrastinate  and  defer 
their  membership  trom  time  to  time,  and  thus  our  organization  drags 
along.  I  wish  we  would  have  a  turn  in  the  tide,  and  that  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  this  Society  would  join  our  Association  this  after- 
noon. 

[Note.  A  number  of  gentlemen  here  made  applications  for  insur- 
ance of  various  amounts  of  glass,  and  their  names  were  noted  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Esler.] 

Mr.  Esler,  Secretary  of  the  Hail  Association  (responding  to  various 
inquiries)  said:  The  rate  is  two  dollars  for  the  first  two  thousand  square 
feet  and  fifty  cents  additional  for  each  one  thousand  feet.  That  consti- 
tutes the  membership  fee,  and  is  irrespective  of  the  thickness 
of  the  glass.  If  it  is  double  thick  glass,  you  pay  six  cents  for 
every  one  hundred  square  feet,  and  if  single  thick,  eight  cents  for  every 
one  hundred  square  feet.  That  is  the  first  assessment.  From  the  fund 
which  is  made  up  by  the  assessment-fees,  the  losses  are  paid.  The  mem- 
bership fees  constitute  a  permanent  fund,  which  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer,  and  is  invested  for  the  Association.  The  interest  upon 
that  money  in  the  permanent  fund  is  paid  annually  into  the  assessment 
fund.  It  is  a  guarantee  that  losses  will  be  paid,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
it  serves  as  a  guarantee  that  each  individual  member  will  pay  his  assess- 
ments. 

Chairman  Jokdan.  No  assessment .  is  made  until  the  assessment 
fund  has  been  exhausted  down  to  .f 200.  We  have  not  yet  made  an 
assessment. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Cakmody,  of  Evansville,  Ind.  It  is  worth  the  money  that 
IS  paid  to  have  the  feeling  of  security  which  a  man  enjoys  when  he  re- 
flects that  he  is  insured.  I  insured  about  the  1st  of  May  last.  During 
April  we  are  apt  to  have  hail  storms.  When  I  first  went  into  business  I 
had  about  five  thousand  feet  of  glass  and  lost  nearly  every  foot  of  it  in  a 
hail  storm,  and  I  was  much  discouraged.  When  this  hail  insurance  or- 
ganization was  created,  I  often  said  to  myself,  "  I  am  going  to  insure"  ; 
but,  like  many  others  here,  I  neglected  to  carry  out  my  intention;  and  in 
the  meantime  a  hail  storm  came  along  and  broke,  I  think,  about  a  thou- 
sand lights  of  glass  on  my  place.  I  then  sat  down  at  once,  made  applica- 
tion, and  became  insured.  Jjefore  my  insurance  certificate  arrived,  every 
thunder  cloud  that  came  along  caused  me,  I  might  almost  say,  to  shake 
in  my  boots,  and  my  heart  to  come  up  in  my  mouth —  though  I  had  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  swallow  it.  Since  being  insured,  even  at  the  dead  hour 
of  night,  I  can  lie  still  and  hear  the  thunder  roll  with  no  apprehension  of 
loss  or  business  ruin.  Instead  of  rushing  frantically  down  to  my  green- 
house in  the  night,  as  I  did  before,  I  quietly  turn   over  in  bed  and  take 
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another  nap.  My  advice,  gentlemen,  to  all  of  you  i8,  insure!  insure! I  in- 
sure ! ! ! 

Mr.  Secretary  Esleu  (replying  to  additional  inquiries)  here  fur- 
ther explained :  The  membership  fee  is  paid  only  once  if  a  member 
keeps  up  his  assessment,  one  payment  being  virtually  a  life-membership. 

A  man  with  twenty  thousand  feet  of  glass  who  insures  five  thousand 
feet,  would  be  paid  one-fourth  of  a  total  loss.  For  instance,  if  he  suffers 
a  loss  of  §400  on  his  entire  twenty  thousand  feet,  he  would  be  paid  §100, 
or  pro  rata  according  to  the  amount  of  his  risk. 

[Secretary  Eslkr  here  made  the  following  announcement  of  sub- 
scriptions received  during  the  afternoon  session,  with  the  names  of  the 
persons  insuring,  viz. :] 


W.  J.  Palmer,  Buffalo,         .         .        .  :{0,000  feet. 

R.  S.  Brown,  Kansas  City,   .         .         .  20,000  " 

B.  P.  Critchell,  Cincinnati,  .         .         .  63,000  " 

J.  D.  Carmody,  Evausville,  Ind..  2,000  •• 

Craig  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  .30,000  '■ 

P.  L.  Moore,  Chatham,  N.J. ,     .         .  14,000  •• 

Cun-ie  Bros.,  Milwaukee,  Wis..  .         .  20,000  '' 

Wm.  Schray,  St.  Louis,        .         .         .  15,000  " 

Ed.  Lonsdale,  Philadelphia,                  .  13,500  " 

Chas.  Hillebrand,Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  4,000  ■• 

L.  M.  Xoe,  Madison,  N.J.,.         .         .  25,000  •' 

John  Eeck,  Bridgeport,  Conn..    .         .  20,000  ■' 

H.  J.  McGall,  Orange,  N.J.,         .         .  10,000  ^' 

H.  H.  Bitter,  Dayton,  O.,    .                  .  14,000  " 

J.  Newman  &  Sons,  Winchester, Mass. ,  15,000  " 

John  Spaulding,  New  London,  Conn.,  5,000  " 

On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Hill,  the  convention  adjourned  until  even- 


(  Additional.) 


(Additional. ) 


A  meeting  of  the  Hail  Association  was  here  convened,  when  the 
following  were  elected  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year:  J.  M.  Jordan, 
Missouri;  Peter  Henderson,  New  Jersey,  J.  D.  Carmody,  Indiana;  B.  F. 
Donance,  Peuu.:  Edwin  Lonsdale,  Penn. ;  .James  Horan,  Conn.;  J.  C. 
Vaughan,  111. 


SECOND  DAY  — EVENING. 


ROSES  FOR  WINTER  FORCING. 

The  President.     The  programme  for  this  evening  is  confined  to 
the  Question  Box,  and  a  number  of  interesting  inquiries  are  upon  the 
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list.  The  tirst  of  these  relates  to  roses  for  Wiuter  forciug,  the  answer  to 
which  has  been  assigned  to  Mr.  M.  A.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Mykon  a.  Huxt,  of  Terre  Haute,  lud.,  responded.  The  text 
of  the  question  is,  "  What  varieties  of  roses  introduced  within  the  last 
two  years,  if  any,  are  worth  growing  for  Winter  forcing?''  I  have  pre- 
pared uo  written  answer,  for  the  reason  that  the  more  I  have  considered 
it,  the  more  1  have  thought  that  the  less  said  upon  it  the  better.  I  was 
not  present  during  the  reading  of  the  forepart  of  Secretary  Lonsdale's 
essay,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  touched  upon  the  best  roses  for  this 
purpose  that  have  been  out  during  the  past  two  years.  The  names  of 
the  principal  ones  have  been  very  carefully  given  through  the  columns 
of  the  Amciicau  Florist,  and  I  hardly  think  I  can  add  anything. 

With  respect  to  their  value  for  Winter  forcing,  recently  introduced 
roses  which  gave  great  promise  have,  almost  without  an  exception,  proved 
to  be  failures.  One  exception  I  find  to  be  a  little  rose,  which,  I  think, 
is  not  very  generally  known,  but  which  can  be  strongly  recommended  to 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  make  up  their  own  work,  though  I  would 
not  recommend  it  as  a  commercial  rose  or  one  for  shipping  to  any  dis- 
tance. I  allude  to  the  Primrose  Dame.  .Uthough  not  a  strong  grower, 
it  is  a  very  productive  rose,  verj'  finely  shaped,  and,  either  in  the  bud- 
form  or  in  the  open  rose,  is  a  very  desirable  rose  to  possess.  A  bench  of 
a  few  feet  in  extent  will  always  insure  a  fine  crop  of  bloom  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  Winter  or  Summer.  One  other  rose  of  which  great  hopes 
have  been,  and  are  still,  maintained  is  the  Mrs.  John  Laing,  but  it  is  one 
in  regard  to  which  I  would  prefer  not  to  render  an  opinion  until  1  have 
had  further  opportunit}'  to  test  it. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  roses  which  have  come  out  during  the  past 
two  years  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  in  this  respect,  we  have  had  added 
to  our  list  of  roses,  for  amateurs  and  for  the  garden,  some  very  valuable 
•specimens,  many  of  which  will  take  rank  with  the  old  time  favorites, 
and  with  them  become  standards  for  the  future. 

Mr.  John  X.  May,  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  (being  called  upon  by  the 
Chair,)  said:  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  say  much  in  favor  of  the  new 
roses  in  this  respect  for  the  last  few  years.  I  was  a  little  favorably 
impressed  with  Edmund  d'  Biazaud.  I  think  that  it  promises  for  the 
general  trade  throughout  the  country  to  be  a  good  rose.  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  infer  that  1  thereby  endorse  it  and  recommend  every  one  to  grow 
it;  but  among  florists  in  general  who  grow  for  their  own  uses,  and  who 
require  a  medium  sized' rose  which  will  produce,  about  every  day  in  the 
year,  fair,  average  buds,  nice  pleasing  color,  and  which  is  a  good  consti- 
tution plant  with  a  good  stem,  I  think  that  Edmund  d'  Biazaud  Avill  rank 
well. 

Another  that  I  might  mention,  although  it  is  three  years  old  now,  is 
Marquis  d'  Vivens.  I  have  not  heard  it  mentioned  and  therefore  simply 
call  your  attention  to  it  as  being  a  rose  of  beautiful  tint,  rather  thin  in 
petal,  but  notwithstandinir  tliat,  a  very  desirable  thing  for  the  general 
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public.  1  fiud  that  the  ladies  like  it  wherever  the}'  see  it,  and  that  where 
nicely  grown  in  a  modcrateh'  cool  temperature  it  becomes  of  fair,  aver- 
age size. 

Of  all  the  varieties  which  I  have  been  testing,  and  to  which  Mr. 
Hunt  has  not  alluded,  I  must  say  that  these  are  the  only  ones  that  I  can 
endorse  as  being  really  practically  serviceable  to  the  trade  in  general. 

The  President,  The  Chair  notices  a  gentleman  present  who  has 
disseminated  some  few  noted  roses  —  Mr.  Charles  F.  Evans,  of  Phila- 
delphia,—  from  whom  we  would  like  to  hear, 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  Evans,  of  Philadelphia.  I  do  not  think  that  an3'thing 
1  could  say  about  new  roses  would  be  of  much  interest  here  tonight. 
Possibly  of  the  roses  that  are  not  perhaps  grown  much  the  most  promis- 
ing that  we  have  is  Mrs.  John  Laing,  It  might  seem  egotistical  on  my 
part  to  speak  at  any  length  in  i)raise  of  a  product  of  ni}'  own  introduc- 
tion, but  I  must  say  in  regard  to  the  Mrs.  John  Laing  that  I  certainly 
have  great  hopes  of  it.  I  have  planted  out  of  doors,  this  Summer,  about 
five  thousand  plants  of  it;  and  every  day  so  far  this  season  I  have  been 
able  to  cut  at  least  one  hundred  fine  blooms.  Last  year  I  had  rather 
more  than  that  planted  out  of  doors  and  mj"  experience  was  the  same. 
The  other  day,  when  consulting  Mr.  Robert  Craig  as  to  his  experience 
with  his  plants  out  of  doors,  that  gentleman  remarked,  "  I  have  never 
planted  out  a  hybrid  perpetual  rose  that  gave  me  the  amount  of  bloom 
that  the  ]SIrs.  John  Laing  has  given  me."  I  think  that  Mrs,  John  Laing 
is  going  to  be  one  of  our  great  hybrid  perpetual  roses  for  forcing  in 
Winter  time.  A  little  over  a  j^ear  ago,  about  April,  1887,  I  planted  out 
on  benches  a  house  of  Mrs.  John  Laings;  they  were  in  eight  and  ten- 
inch  pots.  From  that  house  I  cut  more  of  bloom  per  square  foot  than  I 
cut  from  a  house  of  Jacqueminots  that  had  been  planted  out  for  five 
years  and  that  were  in  very  fine  condition.  I  feel  certain  that  Mrs.  John 
Laing  has  come  to  take  a  place  both  as  a  garden  rose  and  as  a  forcing 
rose,  and  that  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  favor. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Evans  said  that  he  had 
left  about  five  hundred  plants  of  Mrs.  Laing  out  in  the  open  ground  all 
Winter;  that  they  stood  the  Winter  well,  and  were  now  blooming 
elegantly. 

TEA   AND    HYIJKID   TEA   ROSES, 

The  President  announced  as  the  next  subject  for  considei-ation, 
Question  No,  H,  "  How  many  varieties  of  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  are 
necessarj'  for  the  general  grower,  and  which  are  the  best  varieties  to 
grow?"  to  be  answered  by  Mr.*Gasser. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Gasser,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  responded  by  reading  a  paper 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  only  a  beginner  in  growing  roses,  1  have  bought  my  fiowers 
until  the  last  four  years,  and  I  think  some  one  older  in  the  business  could 
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answer  this  question  better  than  I.  My  experience  is,  that  growing  roses 
tor  your  own  retail  trade  is  a  different  matter  from  growing  them  for  the 
wholesale  market.  It  is  my  aim  to  grow  as  many  of  each  variety  as  I 
think  my  store  will  require  each  day.  If  I  get  more  orders  than  I  can 
supply  from  my  own  stock  then  I  order  elsewhei-e.  This  I  consider  pre- 
ferable to  growing  too  many  for  our  ordinary  demand.  We  generally  get 
large  orders  in  time  to  secure  any  extra  requirements  from  other  sources. 
You  must  grow  of  course  what  sells  best  to  your  own  trade,  and  what 
gives  the  most  profitable  crop  from  your  houses.  We  find  considerable 
difficulty  in  having  good  roses  all  the  year  round.  I  think  the  best  plan 
to  follow  is  to  plant  some  of  your  houses  in  mid-winter,  February  or 
March.  At  that  time  of  the  year  roses  are  plenty,  prices  low,  and  not 
much  demand  for  them.  Throw  out  one  or  two  houses  and  plant  with 
good  stock,  then  you  will  have  good  roses  for  May  and  June,  when  they 
are  in  demand  and  bring  better  prices.  You  can  then  grow  them  all 
Summer  and  bring  them  in  for  a  big  crojj  at  the  holidays.  With  hybrids 
I  have  had  but  little  experience.  I  find  the  most  profitable  way  to  grow 
them  is  in  pots  for  the  retail  trade.  We  bring  in  fifty  to  one  hundred  at 
a  time,  and  so  continue  on.  1  find  it  profitable  to  have  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  or  more  well  grown  in  pots  for  Easter;  they 
bring  from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars  a  piece,  and  that  pays  well. 

Mr.  Gasser  named  the  following  twenty  kinds  of  teas  and  hybrids  as 
being  sufficient  in  number  and  variety  for  any  ordinary  establishment 
and  the  best  for  every-day  demand:  C.  Mermet,  Papa  Gontier,  Sunset, 
Bride,  Malmaison,  S.  d'un  Ami,  Pei'le,  Niphetos,  Bon  Silene,  Safrano, 
American  Beauty,  Bennett,  La  France,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Countess  of 
Oxford,  Mad.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Capt.  Chi'isty,  Paul  ^N^eyron.  Magna  Chai'ta, 
Jacqueminot. 

BLIND   SHOOTS. 

The  President  announced  as  the  next  subject,  (Question  Xo.  4, 
viz.:  "  Does  propagating  from  blind  shoots  year  after  year  have  a  ten- 
dency to  render  any  plant  less  floriferous  ?  "  a  response  to  which,  in 
writing,  b}'  Mr.  Jas.  Pentland,  of  lialtimore,  was  read  b}"  Mr.  J.  D.  Ray- 
nolds,  of  liiverside,  111.     The  paper  was  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists: 

I  very  much  regret  that  circumstances  beyond  ray  control  prevent 
me  from  meeting  with  you  on  this  interesting  occasion.  My  answer  to 
the  question  assigned  to  me  would  be  most  emphatically  'No.  I  will 
briefly  give  my  reasons  for  this  answer. 

I  have  been  a  cultivator  and  propagator  of  roses  for  the  past  fifty  or 
more  years,  and  at  one  time  —  before  the  late  war  —  was  perhaps  as  large 
a  grower  and  propagator  of  the  rose  as  anybody  in  the  United  States.  I 
have  grown  and  sold  as  high  as  one  hundred  thousand  per  year,  and  the 
major  part  of  the   propagating  of  those  would   be  from   what  may  be 
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termed  "  blind  shoots."  I  do  not  hold  that  it  is  the  best  wood  to  propa- 
gate from,  but  it  is  just  as  good  as  any  other,  provided  it  is  in  a  proper 
condition  of  ripeness;  but  I  contend  that  there  is  no  such  condition  as 
"  blind  shoots  "  in  nature.  That  there  are  branches  of  roses  (and  other 
plants  as  well)  that  fail  to  make  tlower-buds,  after  starting  with  the  most 
favorable  prospect,  cannot  be  denied;  but  the  reason  of  such  failure  is 
one  of  those  hidden  mysteries  that  I  have  been  unable  to  fathom  up  to 
the  present  time.  To  show  that  roses  are  not  the  less  floriferous  grown 
from  such  wood,  I  will  say  that,  for  many  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit, 
during  the  Winter,  of  propagating  from  small,  weak, ''  blind  shoots  "  (so 
called)  a  great  part  of  my  stock  of  roses  for  my  Spring  sales.  In  the 
Spring  I  plant  them  out  from  thumb-pots  in  the  open  ground,  and  during 
the  Summer  they  grow  and  bloom  just  as  freely  as  those  propagated  from 
shoots  that  have  bloomed.  They  make  just  as  tine  plants,  and  when 
taken  up  and  potted  in  the  Fall,  are  in  every  way  the  equal  of  the  others. 
I  presume  you  all  know  that  there  is  not  a  worse  rose  for  making  "  blind 
shoots  "  than  Madame  Camille,  Madame  Dennis,  and  others  of  kindred 
sorts.  Well,  I  grow  them  principally  from  such  shoots,  and  if  you 
could  see  the  plants  as  they  are  growing  and  now  blooming  in  my 
grounds,  or  such  as  I  had  in  bloom  in  pots  last  Spring,  you  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  blind  shoots  "  had  not  made  any  differ- 
ence in  the  floriference  of  those  plants.  I  have  always  had  a  theory 
that  so-called  "blind  shoots"  are  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
unnatural  state  of  growth  the  plants  are  constantly  kept  in.  We  all 
know  that  even  in  tropical  regions  they  have  their  dormant  season ;  but 
we  scarcely  ever  give  our  roses  a  season  of  absolute  rest,  such  as  they 
get  in  the  Winter  when  planted  out.  We  keep  them  growing  continu- 
ously until,  like  an  over-worked  horse  or  man,  they  become  exhausted 
and  give  out.  The  first  thing  is  bull-nose  buds,  then  come  "  blind 
shoots,"  then  a  lingering  existence  and  death 

Now,  I  never  grow  roses  for  Spring  sales  in  a  greenhouse,  except- 
ing that  after  their  buds  are  well  formed  I  bring  them  in  to  forward 
them  for  the  sales  to  those  persons  that  desire  them  early  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  their  windows  in  the  early  Spring.  After  potting  them  in  the 
Fall  I  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  in  suitable  frames,  water  them  well,  and 
then  let  them  remain  until  very  cold,  freezing  weather  sets  in,  when  I 
cover  the  sash  with  either  mats  or  shutters  and  let  them  remain  until 
the  end  of  January  or  in  February,  when  I  take  them  out,  trim 
and  tie  them  to  stakes,  and  replace  them  in  the  frame  as  before,  giv- 
ing a  little  water,  if  needed,  and  cover  them  up  as  before.  On  fine, 
sunny  days  1  give  them  all  the  air  possible,  which  is  a  great  benefit  to 
them  after  so  long,  close  confinement.  The  buds  soon  commence  swel- 
ling and  beginning  to  move  to  growth,  for  by  this  time  the  pots  are  full 
of  fine,  new  roots  that  have  been  kept  wann  by  the  ashes  in  which  they 
are  plunged.  When  they  have  made  a  growth  of  two  or  three  inches  I 
thin  them  out   to  the  proper  distance  for  full   development  and  plunge 
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them  ;i3  before,  and  oa  every  tine  day  take  off  the  sashes  altogether,  re- 
placing them  in  the  evening  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  past,  after  which 
I  leave  the  sash  off  altogether  — night  and  day.  In  this  way  the}-' be- 
come hardened  and  make  the  most  healthy  and  strong  natural  growth 
possible,  and  develop  the  finest  of  flowers;  and,  when  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground,  they  keep  right  on  growing  and  blooming,  not  getting  a 
check  from  the  planting  such  as  those  that  are  grown  in  the  greenhouse 
on  stages  or  shelves  most  invariably  do,  and  which  results  in  so  much 
just  complaint  from  the  purchasers  of  such  roses.  If  you  will  grow  your 
roses  more  natural,  you  will  save  much  labor  and  vexation;  and  I  believe 
you  will  not  have  occasion  to  complain  of  "  blind  shoots."  These  are 
the  views  of  your  humble  servant,  who  has  been  watching  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rose  industry  for  over  fifty  years.  Where  now  there  are  one 
thousand  roses  cultivated  and  sold  there  were  perhaps  not  more  than 
five  sold  at  the  time  when  he  first  began  to  propagate  roses.  I  have  no 
doubt  some  may  disagree  with  me  upon  the  subject.  If  so,  I  would  like 
to  have  their  views  and  reasons  therefor. 

The  President  invited  discussion  and  called  upon  Mr.  May. 

Mr.  May  said  he  had  tested  both  kinds  of  shoots  and  failed  to  dis- 
cover a  particle  of  difference  between  them  in  the  product.  He  had 
propagated  for  a  house  of  Mermets  three  hundred  plants  from  the  finest 
and  strongest  blooming  shoots,  and  also  propagated  three  hundred  other 
plants  from  what  is  usually  termed  "  blind  wood,"  the  latter,  however, 
being  good,  firm  wood,  with  healthy  foliage,  and  the  result  was  such  that 
he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Pentland's  statement,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  "  blind  shoots  "  in  the  rose.  He  thought  that  any  one  who  would  make 
the  test  in  the  same  way,  giving  a  fair  trial  all  the  way  through,  without 
*'  tear,  favor,  or  affection  "  for  either,  would  be  about  convinced,  as  he  had 
been,  that  so  long  as  we  propagate  from  good,  healthy  wood,  whether  it 
be  blind  or  blooming  wood,  we  can  get  good  plants.     [Applause.] 

Mr,  ^y.  J.  Palmer,  of  Buffalo  (been  called  upon)  said :  I  have  no 
theor}'^  to  advance,  but  I  may  say  that  I  have  propagated  in  the  same  way 
that  Mr.  May  stated  that  he  had  done  and  with  like  result.  In  fact,  a 
few  years  ago,  we  were  accustomed  to  think  that  blind  wood  was  prefer- 
able. 

Mr.  David  Allan,  of  Boston,  was  then  called  upon  by  the  Chair. 
He  replied  that  the  cause  of  blind  wood,  in  his  opinion,  was  insutficient 
sunlight,  just  as,  for  the  same  reason,  the  fishes  in  the  Mammoth  Cave 
in  Kentucky  were  blind,  because  the}-  did  not  get  sunlight.  He  thought 
that  the  same  explanation  applied  to  blind  wood  in  roses. 


WINTER  FORCING  OE  LA  FRANCE,  ETC. 

The    President  announced  as  the  next  subject,  Question  No.  5, 
^'  (Jan  La  France  and  other  roses  he  forced   profitably  in   pots  during 
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Winter  ?  '"  the  answer  to  which  had  been  assigned  to  Mr,  AV'.  K.  Harris^ 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  response  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  writing,  was  read,  upon  the  request 
of  Mr.  Harris,  by  Mr.  D.  D.  L.  Farson,  of  Philadelpliia,  and  was  much 
applauded.    The  paper  was  as  follows: 

I  will  say  that  La  France  and  many  other  varieties,  will  pay  to  grow 
in  pots  for  AVinter  forcing.  Now,  the  answer  suggests  other  questions. 
Namely:  AVhat  are  the  other  varieties,  and  how  to  grow  them.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  name  the  many  other  varieties,  but  will  say,  any  rose  grown 
in  a  five  or  six-inch  pot,  that  will  produce  four  or  five  buds,  and  will  sell 
for  fifteen  cents  each  and  upwards,  will  pay  to  grow.  I  will  give  you  fig- 
ures on  a  house  of  La  France  I  grew  last  Winter.  It  is  one  hundred  feet 
long,  twenty  feet  wide.  There  were  eighteen  hundred  plants  grown  in 
five-inch  pots.  I  sold  an  average  of  three  buds  per  plant,  making  .$810 
for  the  crop.  I  had  the  plants  for  future  use,  either  as  pot  plants  in  the 
Spring,  or  to  grow  for  next  AVinter's  forcing. 

The  above  amount  would  not  pay  for  a  house  the  size  mentioned, 
but  I  made  other  use  of  it.  I  flowered  a  crop  of  chrysanthemums  in  the 
Fall.     I  also  had  a  crop  in  it  for  Easter. 

I  will  proceed  to  state  how  I  grew  and  prepared  the  roses.  They 
were  propagated  in  March,  and  were  grown  on  through  the  Summer 
under  glass,  until  the  first  of  September.  By  that  time  they  were  strong 
plants,  in  five-inch  pots.  I  then  moved  them  from  the  greenhouse,  and 
put  them  in  the  open  air.  I  allowed  them  to  remain  outside  until  the 
fifteenth  of  November  (using  water  sparingly  while  out). 

I  then  had  them  placed  in  the  greenhouse  (slightly  pruned  back), 
with  a  temperature  of  about  fifty  degrees  at  night  for  the  first  two  weeks, 
then  gradually  increased  it  to  sixty  degrees  at  night,  with  an  increase  of 
ten  to  fifteen  during  the  day.  The  height  of  my  crop  was  cut  from  the 
fifth  to  the  fifteenth  of  February  following.  I  think  the  same  treatment 
or  preparation  as  described  above  will  be  correct  for  almost  all  varieties 
of  roses  for  AA'^inter  forcing  in  pots,  except,  possibly,  that  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  would  want  a  little  more  care  in  ripening  in  the  open  air.  You 
should  be  more  careful  in  the  watering;  keep  them  from  the  rain,  by  lay- 
ing them  over  on  their  sides.  One  of  the  advantages  of  growing  roses 
in  pots  is,  that  a  practical  rose  grower  can  get  his  crop  at  almost  any 
time  during  the  AVinter,  when  roses  are  likely  to  be  scarce  and  bring  a 
high  price.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  all  rose  growers  to  grow  a  part 
of  their  roses  in  pots  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  demand  in  mid- 
winter. 

"  Now  is  the  time  to  display  your  art, 
At  other  seasons  nature  plays  that  part." 

I  have  made  it  as  clear  as  I  can,  hovf  to  prepare  roses  in  pots  for 
AVinter  forcing,  and  that  it  will  be  profitable  to  grow  roses  in  pots  for  Win- 
ter buds.  I  will  conclude  by  stating  what  disposition  I  made  of  the  roses 
after  I  had  cut  the  crop.     As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted  (which  was 
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the  tirst  of  March)  I  packed  the  roses  in  a  cold  frame,  laid  them  dowu, 
and  covered  them  with  salt  hay.  They  remained  there  until  the  first  of 
April.  I  then  pruned  them  back  slightly,  put  them  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  had  them  in  bloom  by  the  latter  part  of  May.  I  then  sold  a  part  of 
them  for  planting  out.  From  the  balance  (at  my  leisure)  I  removed  all 
the  soil  off  the  roots,  and  reduced  them  to  four-inch  pots,  and  pruned 
well  back.  They  took  kindl}^  to  this  apparently  rough  treatment,  and  are 
today  fine  plants  in  six-inch  pots,  ready  to  go  through  the  same  process 
next  winter. 

CATJSES  OF   FAILURE  IN  WINTER  FOKCING. 

The  President  announced  as  the  next  subject,  Question  No.  6, 
"  Why  do  certain  roses,  such  as  Perle,  Souvenir,  etc.,  that  used  to  be 
favorites  for  forcing,  now  seem  to  grow  less  satisfactory  ever}^  year?"  the 
answer  to  which  had  been  assigned  to  Mr.  M.  A.  Hunt,  of  Terre  Haute, 
Ind. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Hunt  promptly  responded  as  follows:  I  do  not  know 
who  is  responsible  for  the  framing  of  this  question,  but  its  phraseology  is 
such  that  it  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  is 
the  "•  etc."  That  part  is  so  broad  and  comprehensive  that  I  hardly  think 
the  evening  session  would  suflSce  to  enable  me  to  give  such  an  answer  to 
it  as  my  experience  would  require  me  to  give. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  question  which  relates  to  "  Souve- 
nir," 1  may  say  that  I  have  grown  but  very  little  of  that  variety.  As  to 
"  Perle,"  I  have  only  to  sa}-  that  m}^  experience  does  not  warrant  the  in- 
ference which  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  question,  so  far  as  that  flower 
is  concerned.  If  I  were  to  speak  only  from  my  own  standpoint  of  obser- 
vation, I  would  say  that,  in  the  production  of  Perle,  the  cause  of  what  is 
termed  "  bull-heads  "  may  be  stated  in  just  four  words,  viz.,  "  absence 
of  sun  heat."  This  subject,  however,  was  discussed  this  afternoon, 
when  Mr.  Taylor  and  other  gentlemen  gave  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ence and  observation  in  connection  with  it.  Those  of  3^ou  who  have 
been  growing  Perle  in  past  years  have  observed  that,  so  long  as  the  sun 
shines  clearly  and  the  houses  are  warmed  and  well  lighted  by  the  rays  of 
the  surf,  Perles  come  perfectly.  My  experience  has  been  that,  just 
as  soon  as  the  dark  days  commence  —  it  does  not  make  anj'  difference 
what  kind  of  soil  you  have  or  how  much  heat  you  give  it  —  you  cannot 
start  production  in  the  Perle.  Give  us  sunny  aspects,  sunny  windows 
and  bright  light,  and  I  think  we  shall  have  very  few  bull-heads. 

J.  D.  Raynolds,  of  Riverside,  111.  (Referring  to  a  remark  made  at 
this  point  by  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Keene,  N.  IL,  suggesting  that  the  answer  just 
given  by  Mr.  Hunt  did  not  fully  cover  what  was  sought  to  be  covered  by 
the  question),  said:  I  think  the  point  suggested  by  Mr.  Ellis  is  well 
taken.  There  has  been  a  wide  spread  complaint,  in  the  last  year  or  two, 
that  the  Perle  was  losing,  that  we  could  not  do  so  well  with  it  as  we  did  at 
first;  and  the  question  on  the  programme  was  suggested  in  view  of  that 
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complaint,  and  was  intended  to  draw  out  some  expression  of  opinion  as 
to  why  this  was  so.  We  have  now  just  as  much  sunlight  and  sun  heat 
as  we  used  to  have  wiien  the  Perles  first  came  out,  yet  the  complaint  to 
which  I  allude  has  been  frequently  made  of  late. 

A  Membek  here  remarked  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  perhaps 
fairly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  less  care  was  given  to  the  Perle  at  this 
time  than  was  bestowed  upon  it  when  it  first  appeared,  because  ordina- 
rily a  new  rose  receives  more  attention  than  an  old  one.  He  advised  that 
the  Perle  should  be  given  plenty  of  heat. 

Mr.  Alex.  Mukdoch,  of  Pittsburg  (being  called  upon),  said:  We 
consider  that  w^e  still  grow  good  Perles  at  Pittsburg.  They  were  rather 
better  last  Winter  than  formerly.  We  have  been  using  a  shallower  bed 
and  paying  closer  attention  to  watering.  As  a  matter  of  course,  we  give 
now  as  much  care  to  the  growing  of  good  Perles  as  we  did  at  any  time. 
We  have  not  had  anything  like  sevent3'-five  per  cent  of  bull-heads,  as  is 
said  to  have  been  the  case  elsewhere,  and  if  w^e  get,  twenty  per  cent  we 
think  that  we  have  more  than  we  should  have. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Boston.  Do  we  understand  the  gentleman  (Mr. 
Murdoch)  to  say  that  he  has  the  same  proportion  of  bull-heads  that  he 
had  years  ago  in  growing  the  Perle  des  Jardin. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  I  say  that  we  have  had  as  much  success  in  growing 
Perles  this  last  Winter  as  we  had  in  former  years;  in  fact,  have  been 
more  successful.     Last  Winter  we  grew  them  in  shallower  beds. 

Mr.  Foster.  The  gentleman  qualifies  his  statement  by  saying  that 
he  grows  them  in  shallower  benches  and  with  more  care. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  That  is  true ;  but  I  do  not  consider  that  that  fact 
shows  that  we  have  had  less  success  than  formerly.  It  simply  shoWs,  in 
my  estimation,  that  we  have  become  better  informed  as  to  the  proper 
wa}'  of  handling  the  Perle. 

Mr.  J.  X.  May  described  a  house  of  Perle  belonging  to  Peter  Ball, 
of  Maiden,  Mass.  He  said:  These  Perles  are  budded  on  Banksia  stock, 
and  1  think  produce  today,  without  doubt,  the  finest  Perle  buds  I  have 
seen  in  this  country,  with  a  very  small  percentage  of  bull-heads.  Thev 
have  made  splendid  growth,  and  are  splendid  flowers.  I  have  been  bet- 
ter pleased  with  them  than  with  anything  that  I  have  seen  in  the  Perle 
line  for  some  time. 

the  rose-bug. 

The  President  announced  as  the  next  subject,  Question  No.  7,  viz., 
*'  Will  the  larva  of  the  rose-bug  stand  freezing?  In  other  words,  is  it 
safe  to  spread  infected  soil  taken  from  the  greenhouse  and  grow  sod  upon 
it  for  future  use?" 

Mr.  Robert  Craig,  of  Philadelphia  (to  whom  the  answer  to  this 
question  had  been  assigned)  responded  :  I  think  that  the  rose-bug  wiU 
not  stand  severe  freezing;  that  is,  it  will  not  live  after  being  out  all  Win- 
ter.    At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  wise  to  take  it  at  least  five  hundred 
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yards,  if  possible,  away  from  the  greenhouse,  because  it  is  likely  to  travel 
back  and  get  in  the  house.  Last  Fall  I  placed  a  number  of  half-devel- 
oped grubs  in  a  box,  covered  them  with  eight  inches  of  soil,  and  left 
them  outside.  Those  grubs  died.  Frost  killed  them.  In  fact,  I  think 
we  may  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  grub  will  not  stand  freezing  if  we  will 
reflect  that  it  has  not  become  common  outside.  If  it  would  live  out  of 
doors  all  Winter  it  would  soon  eat  everything  up,  as  it  does  inside.  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  it  needs  protection  in  the  Winter,  but  it  is  the  part 
of  prudence  to  move  it  a  considerable  distance  away  from  the  houses, 
when  the  soil  is  taken  out. 

OVERDOING   THE   ROSE  BUSINESS. 

The  President  announced  as  the  next  subject,  Question  No.  8, 
viz.,  ''  Are  we  not  overdoing  the  rose  business  for  cut  flowers?"  the  an- 
swer to  which  had  been  assigned  to  Mr.  B.  P.  Critchell,  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mr.  Critchell's  response,  in  writing,  was  here  presented,  and  at  his 
request,  was  read  by  Mr.  Eobert  Craig,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Yes:  for  the  present  call.  At  the  present  time  the  supply  is  too 
great  to  insure  anything  like  the  profitable  return  that  is  due  the  grower 
for  his  investment,  time,  and  care. 

One  reason  for  the  surplus  is  the  hard  times  that  we  have  had  to 
contend  with  for  the  past  two  years,  and  which  condition  is  likely  to  hold 
until  the  present  political  excitement  and  uncertainty  is  settled. 

Another  is,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  parties  with  means,  and 
with  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  prospective  profits  of  the  business,  rush  into 
the  erection  of  large  ranges  of  houses  and  flood  their  sections  of  the 
country  with  roses  at  any  price  they  can  get  for  them,  regardless  of  the 
cost  of  production  or  risk  they  are  taking.  A  very  short  time  settles 
them,  as  they  soon  find  the  cost  of  running  the  place  is  more  than  they 
had  any  idea  of. 

Such  establishments  soon  pass  into  other  hands,  and  as  these  have 
to  make  their  living  off  the  products  they  are  more  careful  of  results, 
and  prices  are  kept  nearer  to  a  living  basis.  Still  the  supply  has  much  to 
do  with  selling  prices,  as  we  all  know. 

There  are  too  many  poor  and  inferior  blooms  sent  to  market,  but  we 
can  always  find  purchasers  who  want  something  cheap.  They  will  in 
many  cases  take  stufi:  that  cannot  be  called  rose-buds  at  all,  because  they 
are  as  they  think  cheap;  while  three  or  four  fine  buds  make  more  show, 
keep  better,  and  give  more  satisfaction  than  a  dozen  of  poor  ones. 

In  the  city  I  live  in,  during  the  last  ten  years  the  plan  of  "  plenty  of 
capital,  brains,  and  business  energy,"  which  the  scrubs  of  florists  are  not 
supposed  to  possess,  has  been  tried  by  several  parties.  The  result  in 
every  case  has  been  afailui'e,  and  the  thick-headed  florists  still  hold  out 
and  will  continue  to.  With  the  prospect  of  better  times  coming  and  a 
grand  revival  of  business  the  demand  for  flowers  will  increase,  and  we 
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shall  iiml  roses  in  i^ood  (U'lnaud  yet,  but  prices  of  a  lew  years  ago  can 
not  be  maintained.  To  attempt  it  would  only  induce  the  man  of  "  brains, 
etc.,"  to  jump  in  with  his  capital  and  glut  the  market  as  before,  for  we 
can't  get  up  trusts  or  syndicates  in  the  florist  business. 

HYBRID    PERPETUAL   ROSES. 

The  President  announced  as  the  next  subject,  Question  No.  2, 
viz.,  "■  What  are  the  best  and  most  profitable  varieties  of  hybrid  perpet- 
ual roses  to  grow  for  forcing,  for  early  and  late  use,  for  the  general 
florist  ?  " 

Mr.  Ernst  .Vsmus,  of  W.  llobokeu,  N.  J.,  (to  whom  the  question 
had  been  assigned,)  here  came  forward  and  made  the  following  response. 

For  early  forcing,  say  from  December  till  February,  all  light  colored 
are  the  most  suitable,  and  I  would  i-econimend  the  following:  Anna 
Alexieff,  Anna  de  Diesbacli,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Magna  Charta,  Archille 
Gonod,  and  Gabriel  Luizet.  These  six  varieties,  I  have  found  in  my  ex- 
perience, to  be  the  most  profitable  and  sure  to  bloom  under  proper  treat- 
ment. For  later  forcing  take  for  light  colored  ones,  Paul  Neyron,  Bar- 
onness  de  Rothschild,  Merville  de  Lyon,  Mable  Morrison,  Capt.  Christy, 
Victor  Verdier,  Marquis  de  Castellane,  Henry  Schultheis,  and  Ulrich 
Brunner;  and  for  dark  ones  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Prince  Camille  d'  Rohan, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  and  Baron  de  Bonstettin.  You  will  find  these  all 
very  good  for  forcing  in  their  proper  seasons,  and  they  no  doubt  would 
pay  any  one  that  gives  them  a  fair  trial. 

FERNS    FOR   RETAIL. 

Mr.  Robert  Craig,  of  Philadelphia,  having  been  called  upon,  here- 
came  forward  and  proceeded  to  answer  the  question,  "  What  are  the  best 
varieties  of  ferns  to  grow  for  general  retail  business."  His  response, 
which  was  much  applauded,  was  as  follows: 

In  answering  this  question  I  will  name  not  only  the  varieties  useful 
for  furnishing  fronds  to  cut,  but  also  those  suitable  for  use  in  the  now 
popular  fern  plateaus,  baskets,  etc.,  used  for  table  decoration,  (the  latter 
are  mostly  low-growing  kinds,)  with  a  few  others  best  adapted  for  grow- 
ing in  hanging  baskets,  and  the  varieties  suitable  for  growing  into  large 
specimens  for  general  decorative  effect.  As  some  of  the  sorts  are  suit- 
able for  more  than  one  purpose,  I  have  marked  those  suitable  for  cutting 
with  a  "  C";  those  for  plateaus,  etc.,  with  a  "P.";  those  for  decorating, 
"  D.  ";  and  those  for  hanging  baskets,  "  H.  B.  "  In  making  the  list  no 
varieties  have  been  named  but  those  that  can  be  easily  grown  in  quantity 
at  a  moderate  cost. 

Adiantum  Aneitense.     P.  and  C. 

"  Ciliatum.    H.  B. 

Caudatum.     H.  B. 

"  Cimeatum.     P.  and  C. 

"  "  Grandiceps.     D. 
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Adiautuiu  Gracillimum.     P.  aud  C. 
Dolabriforme.     P. 
Decorum.     P.  aud  C. 
Farleyense.     P.  and  C,  and  J). 
"  Mundulum.     P. 

^'  Pubescens.     P.  and  C. 

*"  Roenbeckii.     P.  and  C. 

-'  Willianisii.     C.  and  D. 

Aspidium  Solida.     P. 
Asplenium  Belangerii.     P.  aud  C. 
Aspidium  Trifoliatum.     C3'botum  Regale.     I). 
Davallia  Mooreana.     C.  and  D. 
"         Tenuifolia  Stricta.     P. 
Dorjopteris  Palmata.     P. 
' "  Xobilis.     P. 

Dennsteedtia  Davalliodes.     P.  and  L). 
Polypodium  Aureum.     P. 
Pteris  Serrulata.     P. 

"■       Cretica  Alba  Liueata.     P.  and  C. 
Onychium  Japouicum.     P. 
Xephrolepis  Davallioides  Furcaus.     P.  aud  D. 
"  Exaltata.     1). 

"  Pectiuata.     P.  and  H.  15. 

Duffii.     P. 
Nephrodium  Immersuni.     ]>. 

"  Ciistata,     B. 

Pteris  Argyrea.     P. 
"       Tremula.     P. 
"      Sieboldii.     B. 
"       Serrulata  Cristata  Major.     I). 
Microlepia  Hirta  Cristata.     D. 

SULPHATE    OF   A31MONIA. 

The  President.  A  question  in  writing  has  been  handed  up  at  the 
desk,  and  the  Chair  refers  it  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  of  Bayside,  L.  I.  The  question  is  this,  "  Have 
any  rose  growers  used  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  if  so,  with  what  effect?" ' 
1  would  answer  that  Mr.  Taplin,  1  believe,  has  used  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  has  found  it  to  be  very  beneficial  on  his  Perles.  1  also  have  used  it. 
Unless  it  is  made  use  of  in  a  very  diluted  state,  I  would  not  recommend 
a  trial  of  it.  It  is  a  nitrogenous  manure,  a  very  powerful  one,  and  should 
be  handled  very  carefully.  If  you  put  it  on  two  strong  it  will  kill  your 
roses,  but  if  applied  in  a  very  diluted  state,  and  if  your  roses  need  it,  the 
effect  will  be  beneficial.  It  is  a  concentrated  manure  and  one  that  will 
excite  growth.  As  a  rule  it  would  be  better,  I  think,  to  apply  ordinary 
litpiid  manure  rathei-  than  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
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TEA   ItOSK-j;UL)S. 


The  President  here  submitted  another  question  in  writiui,'  to  which 
he  invited  a  response  from  Mr.  Jordan. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jordan,  of  St.  Louis.  The  question  is,  "  Are  tea  rose- 
buds likel)'  to  be  cheaper  in  the  coming  Winter?"  That  is  a  question  to 
which  we  would  all  like  to  have  an  answer.  [Laughter.]  Why  I  am 
singled  out  as  a  sort  of  signal  service  bureau  to  foretell  the  price  of  roses 
I  do  not  know.  Judging  from  the  contents  of  the  paper  which  lias  been 
read  here  on  this  subject,  and  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  business 
is  being  overdone  and  that  we  may  look  for  lower  prices,  I  think  that  this 
question  has  already  been  answered.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  question  as 
to  the  size  of  the  I'ose-bud,  as  to  how  much  stem  or  foliage  it  is  to  have, 
nor  as  to  an}-  of  its  properties,  and  [hence  we  can  only  infer  what  was 
meant.  If  we  get  rose-buds  like  those  which  have  been  shown  here, 
ihey  will  probably  sell  this  Winter  for  the  price  that  ruled  last  Winter. 
Good,  first-class  roses  will.  I  think,  hold  their  own.  1  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not. 

Mr.  Jordan  here  proceeded  to  criticise  the  practice,  which,  he  said, 
was  peculiar  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country,  of  producing  large 
quantities  of  bloom  at  the  holiday  season,  because  good  i^rices  were  then 
to  he  had.  He  deprecated  this  practice  as  the  effect  of  it  was  prejudicial 
to  uniformity  in  prices  during  the  Winter.  He  thought  that  if  a  uniform 
scale  of  prices  could  be  maintained,  in  which  some  little  variations  might 
be  allowed,  the  sale  of  flowers  would  be  steadier  and  much  larger 
throughout  the  season  than  at  present.  In  his  own  business,  he  said,  no 
difference  was  made  in  prices  during  the  holidays,  but  that  he  was  able 
to  keep  up  his  sales  long  after  the  holidays  had  passed,  and  to  continue 
to  dispose  of  stock  other  than  that  of  holida}'  flowers  at  the  same  rates 
which  were  realized  for  flowers  of  that  class. 

The  President  announced  that  the  programme  for  the  evening  had 
been  gone  through  with. 

the    flower-pot   Ql^ESTION. 

Mr.  PiOBEKT  Craig,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce for  general  information  that  the  committee  on  uniformity  in  pots 
is  not  )^et  ready  to  report.  It  has  prepared  a  number  of  circulars  for  dis- 
tribution for  the  signatures  of  members  of  the  convention.  These  circu- 
lars read  as  follows:  "  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists,  hereby  give  notice  that,  in  the  future,  they  propose 
to  use  only  the  standard  sizes  of  pots  adopted  by  this  Society." 

The  idea  is  to  send  a  printed  cop}*  of  this  with  the  signatures  to  each 
potter  in  the  country.  The  committee  will  also  fui'uish  each  potter  with 
a  sample  of  each  of  the  sizes  of  pots  approved  by  the  committee.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  tomoiTow. 
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THIRD  DAY  — MORNING. 

Hall  of  Cooper  Union, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  August  28, 1888. 

President  Hill,  upon  calling  the  convention  to  order,  read  the  fol- 
lowing telegram,  just  received: 

"  New"  Orleans,  La.,  Aug.  22, 1888. 
Greetings  and  my  best  wishes  for  unity  and  progress.     The  storm 
has  punished  but  not  wrecked  us.  Yours  fraternall}', 

R.  Maitre.'* 

Mr.  M.  A.  Hunt,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say,  in  response  to  that  telegram,  (and  this  is  the  first  knowledge  of  it 
that  I  have  received,)  that  the  gentleman  whose  name  is  signed  to  it  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  Society,  and  has  regularly  given 
an  evidence  of  his  interest  by  forwarding  his  annual  dues  in  the  shape  of 
a  five-dollar  bill.  I  regret  to  say  that  he  has  not  yet  attended  our  annual 
meeting,  though  this  is  not  the  first  occasion  upon  which  we  have  heard 
from  him.     [Applause.] 

THE   ORGANIZATION   FOR   1888-89. 

The  President.  The  Society  will  now  proceed  to  the  election  of  its 
officers;  a  ballot  being  first  taken  for  President.  The  nominees  are: 
Messrs.  Robert  J.  Halliday,  John  N.  May,  J.  M.  Jordan,  Edwin  Lons- 
dale, and  A.  D.  Cowan. 

Mr.  E.  Lonsdale,  of  Philadelphia,  here  announced  his  declination 
and  explained  that  his  name  had  been  placed  in  nomination  without  his 
knowledge. 

The  Society  proceeded  to  ballot;  the  voting  being  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cartledge,  of  Philadelphia,  as  judge,  and 
Messrs.  Lane,  of  Chicago,  and  Dorrance,  of  "VVilkesbarre,  Penn.,  as  tell- 
ers,—  these  gentlemen  having  been  appointed  in  pursuance  of  a  motion^ 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Cartledge  made  the  following  announcement: 

The  tellers  appointed  to  conduct  the  election  for  president,  agreed  in 
their  count,  and  report  the  result  of  the  ballot  as  follows: 

Robert  J.  Halliday,    .......  4(>  votes. 

J.  N.  May,  .  " 119       " 

A.  D.  Cowan, 24       " 

J.  M.  Jordan, 43      " 

President  Hill.  Mr.  J.  M.  May  has  received  a  majority  of  all  thfr 
votes  cast,  and  I  now  declare  him  elected  President  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  for  the  ensuing  year.     [Applause.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Alex.  Murdoch,  of  Pittsburg,  the  election  of 
Mr.  May  was  made  unanimous. 
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President-elect  May,  upon  being  escorted  to  the  platform  at  this 
point,  expressed  his  acknowledgments  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him, 
which  he  had  hoped,  he  said,  would  have  been  bestowed  upon  some  one 
more  worthy  than  himself  to  discharge  the  duties  which  it  imposed.  He 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  Society  was  destined  to  become  an  in- 
strumentality of  the  utmost  importance  to  eveiy  member  of  the  craft  in 
this  wide  country,  and  that  by  preserving  unity  among  those  engaged  iu 
their  business,  the  florists  of  the  United  States  would  be  able  to  accom- 
plish results  of  direct  and  immediate  value  to  their  interests,  which  could 
not  be  attained  by  their  separate  or  individual  efforts.  He  said  that  the 
success  w'hich  had  attended  the  labors  of  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  and  his 
associates  at  Washington,  in  securing  a  reduction  of  postal  rates  on 
plants  and  cuttings,  from  sixteen  to  eight  cents  per  pound,  afforded  some 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  organization  in  protecting  and  promoting 
the  business  interests  of  the  craft  throughout  the  country.  He  believed 
that  in  the  near  futui'e  the  influence  of  the  organization  would  make 
itself  manifest  in  various  directions.  Reiterating  his  thanks  for  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  receive  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  every  member  during  the  coming  year,  and  assured 
his  hearers  that  he  would  endeavor  to  show  that  their  confidence  in  him 
had  not  been  misplaced.     [Applause.] 

President  Hill.  The  next  business  in  order  is  the  election  of  a 
treasurer,  for  which  position  there  is  but  one  nomination. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  "Washington,  D.  C.  I  move  that  the  Chair  be  re- 
quested to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Society  for  Mr.  Myron  A.  Hunt,  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  for  Treasurer. 

Motion  adopted  without  objection,  and  the  ballot  cast  accordingly. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  was  also  requested  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  Mr.  W.  J.  Palmer,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  the  office  of  Vice-Pres- 
ident. 

The  ballot  was  cast  accordingly,  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Palmer 
announced. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  was  requested  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart,  of  Boston,  for  Secretary. 

The  ballot  was  cast  accordingly,  and  Mr.  Stewart's  election  an- 
nounced. 

GENERAL   BUSINESS. 

Mr.  J.  H.  McFakland,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  here  called  attention  to 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  devising  a  plan  of  some  kind  which  would 
atford  a  means  of  mutual  recognition  by  members.  He  said  that  this 
matter  had  been  introduced  and  discussed  at  the  Chicago  meeting  with- 
out definite  result,  and  that  the  experience  of  members  at  the  present 
meeting  had  emphasized  the  desirability  of  having  some  arrangement  by 
which  they  could  readily  make  themselves  known  to  each  other. 

The  President  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Executive  Committee  a  plan  such  as  suggested. 
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Mr.  McFakland  replied,  that  at  the  Chicago  meeting,  the  matter 
had  been  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  but  that  the  outcome  had 
not  been  satisfactory.    • 

Mr.  E.  W.  Parsons,  of  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  remarked  that  the  plan 
in  operation  in  the  Nurserymen's  Convention,  had  worked  satisfactorily, 
and  he  suggested  its  adoption.  That  plan  consisted  in  the  use  of  a 
printed  badge-book,  which  contained  a  list  of  the  delegates  with  a  num- 
ber assigned  to  each;  a  number  corresponding  to  that  thus  assigned  to 
him  being  pinned  by  a  delegate  on  the  'lapel  of  his  coat  or  displayed  by 
him  in  some  equally  convenient  way.  By  referring  to  the  badge-book,  a 
delegate,  upon  meeting  another,  was  able  to  accost  that  other  by  his 
name. 

Mr.  McFaeland.  By  way  of,bringing  the  subject  before  the  con- 
vention for  direct  action,  I  move  the'appointmentof  a  committee  of  three 
to  perfect  some  plan  for  the  identification  of  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Yaughax,  of  Chicago.  I  second  the  motion,  and  in  doing 
so,  take  occasion  to  say  that  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  matter 
by  several  gentlemen,  among  whom  are  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Burt  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Mr.]iHalliday,  of  Baltimore.  I  do  not  like  to  suggest 
appointments  on  a  committee,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 
three  gentlemen  of  practical  experience,  like  Mr.  McFarland,  Mr.  Halli- 
day  and  Mr.  Burt,  would  constitute  a  committee  which  would  work  out 
an  etHcient  and  intelligible  method  of  personal  communication  among 
members. 

Mr.  McFarland's  motion  was  here  adopted  without  objection,  and 
Messrs.  J.  H.  McFarland,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  R.  J.  Halliday,  of  Bati- 
more;  and  Ed.  W.  Burt,  of  Philadelphia,  were  constituted  the  committee. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Caemody,  of  Evansville,  Ind.  In  accordance  with  some 
suggestions  in  the  introductory  remarks  of  the  President,  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  I  presentjthe  following: 

Whereas,  Our  profession  is  being  constantly  victimized  by  dishonest 
and  irresponsible  dealers,  who  by  obtaining  goods  without  paying  for 
them  undersell  their  honest  competitors;  thereby  injuring  the  trade  at 
large,  as  well  as  the  individual  from  whom  their  goods  are  obtained; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  shall  be  appointed  who  shall  pre- 
pare a  plan  whereby  members  of  this  Society  may  be  protected  from  the 
evil  designs  of  these  defrauders.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  M.  A.  Hunt,  of  Terre  Kaute,  Ind.  Mr.  President,  in  seconding 
that  motion,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  had  some  experience  with  the  class 
of  individuals  alluded  to  in  the  resolution,  and  that  I  know  it  is  verj'  im- 
portant for  the  commercial  fiorist  to  have  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  dealing.  Our  assumption  is  that  all  the  members 
of  our  organization  who  attend  our  meetings,  are  honest,  and  that  the 
rogues  are  to  be  found  among  those  who  are  not  with  us,  but  who  pi'ey 
upon  us,  and  those  are  the  men  whom  we  Avant  to  reach.     I  hope  that 
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the  matter  will  come  before  the  committee,  and  that  the  results  of  their 
labors  may  be  known  to  us. 

Mr.  Carmody's  resolution  was  adopted  without  objection. 

The  Presidext.     How  shall  the  committee  be  appointed? 

Mr.  Carmody.  By  the  Chair.  I  would  suggest  that  it  be  composed 
largely  of  wholesale  dealers,  and  those  who  have  had  much  experience 
in  that  line,  and  especially  of  those  who  have  been  frequently  victim- 
ized. 

The  President  announced  the  committee  as  follows:  Messrs.  J.  C. 
Vaughan  (Chairman),  M.  A.  Hunt,  Wm.  C.  Wilson,  Robert  J.  Halliday, 
and  Robert  Craig. 

Mr.  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Hunt  asked  to  have  their  names  dropped  from 
the  committee,  but  their  declination  was  not  accepted.  Later  the  name 
of  J.  D.  Carmody  was  substituted  for  that  of  W.  C.  Wilson. 

The  President.  The  Chair  submits  another  question  in  writing, 
as  follows,  '•  What  causes  the  fungus  that  appears  on  the  leaves  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  palms,  and  what  will  destroy  it  or  prevent  its  appearance? 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Brown.  I  would  ask  what  fungus  is  spoken  of  ? 
whether  it  is  a  smut  or  the  fungus  proper. 

The  President.  That  is  not  stated.  Perhaps  it  is  the  smut  that  is 
alluded  to. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  never  seen  fungus  on  palms.  I  would  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  smut  is  produced  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  I  have  never  had 
any  trouble  where  the  plant  has  been  grown  in  a  medium  heat  and  with 
plenty  of  light.  A  wash  of  whale-oil  soap  or  fir-tree  oil  will  kill  all  that 
smut  and  keep  the  plant  pei'fectly  clean, —  that  is,  if  you  wash  thor- 
oughly. 

The  President.  Another  question  handed  to  the  Chair  reads  as 
follows:  "  What  can  the  Society  of  American  Florists  do  for  the  promo- 
tion of  systematic  botany  among  its  members?  ''  The  Chair  calls  upon 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Washington,  to  respond. 

Mr.  W3I,  R.  Smith,  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  \Vashingtou,  D.  C.  Mr. 
President,  my  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Henderson;  was  a  distinguished  botanist 
in  his  day,  and  yet,  when  he  comes  to  visit  me  at  the  Gardens  in  Wash- 
ington, his  first  inquiry  generally  is,  "  How  is  your  truck  ?  "  and  after  he 
has  looked  over  the  collection  and  found  only  one  or  two  dozen  plants 
that  are  valuable  to  him,  he  informs  me  that  there  is  not  a  dollar  in  one- 
half  of  the  botanical  curios  that  I  grow.  [Merriment.]  This  leads  me 
to  say  that  what  the  florists  seem  to  want  is  a  knowledge  of  the  things 
that  will  pay,  so  that  they  may  cultivate  those  plants  only,  and  cultivate 
them  well. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  of  Jersey  City,  X.  J.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend,  Mr.  Smith,  is  perhaps  too  severe  upon  me.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
taken  broad  grounds  against  the  necessity  for  scientific  education  in  its 
relation  to  floriculture ;  but  when  the  question  is  one  as  to  what  a  gar- 
dener ma}'  accomplish  by  a  study  of  botany,  I  can  say,  from  my  own  ex- 
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perieucu.  that  he  will  be  greatly  beuetited  by  association  with  a  scientific 
Itotanist.  As  Mr,  Smith  has  stated,  in  my  early  days  I  had  some  experi- 
ence in  botanical  study,  and  the  advantages  which  I  have  derived  from 
my  knowledge  of  botany  have  been  of  great  value  to  me  in  my  business. 
Appreciating  this  fact,  as  I  do.  I  am  prepared  now  to  make  the  following 
proposition : 

I  offer  to  the  Association  of  American  Florists  the  sum  of  $^100.00 
as  a  prize  for  the  best  arranged  and  classified  herbarium  of  native  plants, 
not  less  than  five  hundred  distinct  species;  prize  to  be  awarded  at  the 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Buffalo  next  year.  The  conditions  required  ares 
that  the  collection  be  made  either  by  a  member  of  the  Association  or  his 
sons  or  daughters,  the  collection  to  be  compiled  from  specimens  taken . 
from  their  native  habitats  during  the  year.  My  object  in  offering  this 
prize  is  to  induce  a  knowledge  of  ])otany  by  actual  practice  in  the  field. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  C.  L.  Allex.  of  Garden  Cit}',  X.  Y.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Society  accept,  with  thanks,  the  offer  so  kindly  made  by  Mr. 
Henderson. 

Motion  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Ernst  Asmus,  of  West  Hoboken,  X.  J.,  here  announced  the 
presence  in  the  hall  of  Mr.  John  Thorpe,  the  veteran  florist;  and,  upon 
his  motion,  a  committee  (consisting  of  Mr.  Asmus  and  Mr.  Peter  Hen- 
derson) was  appointed  to  escort  Mr.  Thorpe  to  the  platform,  where  that 
gentleman,  upon  being  presented  by  the  committee,  received  a  generous 
welcome  in  the  applause  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Thorpe  was  then  introduced  by  the  President,  and  explained 
that  his  duties  at  the  floral  exhibition  at  Xillson  Hall  had  prevented  his 
earlier  appearance  in  the  convention,  but  that  he  had  been  with  the  dele- 
gates in  spirit.  He  regretted  that  his  efforts  to  promote  the  success  of 
the  exhibition  had  occupied  much  of  his  time  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  given  to  the  proceedings,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  be 
able  to  join  the  delegates  before  the  close  of  their  sessions. 

Mr.  D.  D.  L.  Farson,  of  Philadelphia,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Thorpe  for  his  untiring  labors  in  securing  the  success  of  the  Xillson 
Hall  Exhibition. 

Mr.  F.\RSO>r's  motion  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

NOMENCLATIJUK. 

The  President  announced  that  the  essay  by  Mr.  Taylor,  which  had 
been  set  down  for  this  morning,  would  not  be  presented  until  the  after- 
noon session,  as  that  gentleman  was  absent;  and  that  the  essay  on 
Nomenclature,  assigned  for  the  afternoon  session,  would  be  read  at  thiis 
lime. 

Mr.  RORERT  J.  Haleiday,  of  iialtimore,  the  essayist  (upon  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Chair)  here  came  forward  and  read  the  essay  on  Xoinen- 
claturc.  which  was  frequently  appl.uidcd. 
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The  paper  was  as  follows: 

la  treating  of  the  Nomenclature  of  Plants  the  subject  admits  of  the 
following  divisions: 

Scientific  Nomenclature. 

Floral  Nomenclature. 

Popular  Nomenclature. 

Market-house,  or  Old  Woman's  Nomenclature. 

Closely  allied  to  the  topic  are  such  frauds  as  substituting,  renaming, 
etc. 

First.  Scientific  Nomenclature  —  all  botanical  names  given  to  plants, 
subject  to  the  universal  rule  of  priority.  For  example.  Ampelopsis, 
€amellia,  Ipoma?a,  etc.  With  this  classification  we  have  no  right  to 
interfere,  nor  do  we  wish  to  do  so  in  any  way. 

Second.  Floral  Nomenclature.  Here  we  are  all  interested.  The 
naming  of  varieties  is  by  the  florist,  their  originator,  and  the  rule  of  pri- 
ority should  be  observed  here  also  (but  is  not  always)  as  to  the  names  of 
favorite  flowers.  Examples  are.  Camellia,  Jenny  Lind;  Fuchsia,  Rose 
of  Castile;  Geranium,  Happy  Thought;  Rose,  The  Bride. 

Third.  Popular  Nomenclature.  Much  trouble  and  confusion  arise 
from  not  giving  in  catalogues  and  periodicals  the  scientfic  as  well  as  the 
popular  name.  Let  us  ask,  to  illustrate.  What  is  Boston  Ivy?  Is  it 
.\mpelopsis  Veitchii,  Senecio  scandens,  or  a  variety  of  Ivy? 

Fourth.  Market-house  Nomenclature.  I  have  also  designated  this 
as  that  of  Old  Women  —  in  no  wise  reflecting  upon  that  eminently  respect- 
able class,  female  and  male,  of  the  community;  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
n  more  fitting  appellation  would  not  be  Humbug  Nomenclature,  since  in 
its  use  all  other  systems  of  nomenclature  are  ignored,  and  a  name  is 
substituted,  which  not  onh-  puzzles  the  botanist  and  the  amateur,  but 
may  "deceive  the  very  elect."  How  many  vines  are  sold  as  the 
"cinnamon  vine?"  What  is  the  ''wax-plant;''  "painters'  bi'ush;  " 
"  beefsteak  plant  ?  " 

Premising  thus,  I  will  say  of  this  subject  of  the  names  of  jilants, 
none  is  of  more  importance  to  this  Association;  no  one  other  thing  will 
do  more  to  bind  us  together  and  make  our  Association  a  success,  than  an 
effort  to  prove  to  the  world  that  we  are  guided  by  honesty  and  integ- 
rity. 

There  is  nothing  so  important  as  fair  dealing  between  ourselves,  and 
the  honest  presentation,  through  our  catalogues  or  the  advertising  col- 
umns Ave  use,  of  what  we  have  to  dispose  of  to  the  public.  Our  loved 
profession  calls  for  a  careful  ami  honorable  statement  of  the  goods  we 
offer,  without  unnecessary  laudation,  calculated  to  mislead,  deceive  or 
cheat. 

Now,  to  correct  scientific  nomenclature  is  not  the  object  of  this 
paper,  however  important  it  may  be  to  have  correct  botanical  names;  but 
with  the  correcting  of  floral  nomenclature  and  popular  names,  this  Asso" 
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ciatiou  has  the  most  to  do,  and  aa\  attcmpl  to  introduce  high  sounding 
names,  without  authority,  for  those  ah-eady  established,  should  be  con- 
demned by  all  honorable  men  of  the  trade.  We  want  to  understand 
each  other  in  what  we  catalogue  and  sell. 

How  is  this  understanding  to  be  reached?  My  views  are,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  twelve  men  much  would  be  accomplished  towards  amending 
our  present  nomenclature;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  sincerely,  that  such  a  one 
will  be  ordered  here  today. 

We  need  reform  in  the  matter,  and  we  need  it  badly,  one  and  all  of 
us.     Our  catalogues  require  pruning. 

Under  the  present  status  some  would  like  to  do  the  proper  thing, 
but  others  will  not  allow  it. 

A  committee  such  as  suggested  would  have  great  influence  in  cor- 
recting abuses,  and  a  rule  would  be  established  as  general  and  final,  and 
settle  the  question  as  to  whether  scientific,  floral,  or  popular  names 
should  be  used,  or  whether  the  three  are  not  better  than  any  one  employed 
alone. 

I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  popular  names  as  well  as  scientific,  but  the 
popular  must  not  be  misleading  ones. 

Or,  are  you  going  to  allow  us  to  continue  to  supersede  popular  names 
for  floral  nomenclature,  without  giving  scientific  names  as  well,  or  allow 
them  to  be  known  in  different  parts  of  the  country  by  as  many  aliases? 
This  latter  has  been  the  source  of  great  confusion,  not  only  to  us  of  the 
trade  but  to  the  amateur  and  the  flower-loving  community. 

On  Henaming. 

This  practice  is  growing  and  should  be  condemned.  Allow  it  to  go 
on  and  extend,  and  in  a  short  time  many  of  us  will  be  classed  with  those 
trades  and  professions  which  humbug  the  public. 

Plants  are  advertised,  as  most  of  us  are  aware,  with  high-sounding 
names,  not  those  given  them  by  their  originators;  and  some  even  go  so 
far  in  the  highway  of  impudence,  as  to  give  pretended  warning,  "  We 
are  the  only  firm  which  has  the  true  Eureka,"  etc.,  etc. 

I  will  give  an  example. 

Supposing  we  have  a  plant  —  Fuchsia  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert, 
from  France,  imported  by  many  under  this  florists'  name.  Some  one  not 
satisfied  with  the  name  on  pecuniary  principles,  changes  it  to  Babbling^ 
Brook,  or  some  other  sensational  name  —  to  have  something  different 
from  his  fellow-florist  in  name,  but  not  in  fact.     Is  this  honest? 

To  this  practice  I  could  give  a  deserved  name,  but  prefer  to  leave 
that  to  the  Association. 

Against  fraud,  fictitious  namings,  deluding  the  trade  and  the  public, 
a  tribunal  is  needed  whose  authority  would  be  recognized  a'^  effective  and 
final. 

I  will  give  examples  of  renaming: 

Coleus  Dr.  Gross  of  the  west  was  taken  east  and  renamed  Nellie 
Grant;  so  was  Carnation  Secretarv  Blaine  and  Mrs.  Carnesrie. 
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Heliotrope  Madam  Blomage  from  Europe  was  renamed  Snow  Wreath, 
sent  back  to  England  nnder  the  new  name,  returned  to  us  again  under 
the  name  of  White  Lady. 

There  are  many  similar  cases  to  this. 

Our  Association  now  numbering  over  one  thousand  members,  we 
need  to  be  doing  something  practical  to  keep  it  together,  and  to  gain  for 
its  ranks  those  yet  remaining  outside.  Those  who  attend  its  annual 
meetings  are  certainly  benefited  by  the  hints  and  suggestions  received, 
and  pleased  by  the  opportunity  for  social  intercourse,  for  making  and 
renewing  acquaintances,  and  for  cementing  friendships,  but  what  has 
been  done  for  the  stay-at-homes? 

Many  have  not  the  time,  others  lack  the  means,  to  attend  these 
yeai'ly  gatherings,  and  it  is  our  province  and  our  duty  to  do  something 
for  their  good,  and  something  that  will  advantage  tliem  and  the  whole 
trade. 

One  way  to  do  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  raise  a  committee  of  com- 
petent men  —  men  without  fear,  favor  or  prejudice  —  who  will  exercise 
their  own  free  will  and  independent  judgment  in  all  matters  that  may  be 
laid  before  them.  We  want  men  to  do  right,  —  not  for  appearance  sake, 
but  because  it  is  not  their  nature  to  do  otherwise.  Such  men  can  be 
found,  they  are  right  here  with  us  today.  The  committee  should  be 
composed  of  twelve  men,  of  whom  nine  must  agree  before  a  verdict  is 
rendered. 

Then  the  florist  in  moderate  circumstances,  the  new  beginner,  the 
greenhouse  worker  who  has  only  gone  into  a  modest  business  for  him- 
self, want  authority  for  what  is  now  advertised  in  our  catalogues  and 
heralded  the  couutr}'  over  in  magazines  and  newspapers.  One  man  as 
authority  is  no  longer  countenanced.  The  committee,  with  functions 
such  as  are  suggested  today,  was  proposed  at  our  first  annual  meeting  in 
Cincinnati,  four  years  ago,  but  the  idea  was  not  utilized. 

Every  florist  should  have  the  right  to  name  his  own  seedling  (and 
this  right  ought  to  be  sacredly  preserved  to  him,  and  no  one  allowed  to 
change  or  rename  it),  and  to  place  it  upon  the  market  as  he  thinks  best. 
His  reputation  may  be  such  that  it  will  go  at  once,  and  upon  his  own 
word.  As  suggested  before,  one  man's  word  goes  but  a  short  way  gen- 
erally in  our  line  now-a-days.  Now  the  people  want  something  more 
reliable.  Establish  here  today  the  suggested  committee  of  twelve  men 
and  you  will  at  once  accomplish  much  towards  laying  a  foundation  for 
the  correction  of  nomenclature,  of  substituting  or  renaming,  and  of  hum- 
buggery. 

As  a  practical  grower,  lacking  knowledge,  I  would  ask  our  committee, 
when  established,  to  give  the  proper  names  and  synonyms  of  the  follow- 
ing plants,  so  they  may  be  catalogued  correctly;  and  we  may  understand 
each  other  in  print.  If  synonyms,  let  be  one  or  the  other  and  the  author- 
ity there  be  given : 

How  does  Fuchsia  Storm  Kina:  of  New  York  differ  from  Fran  Emma 
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Topfer,  of  Gennauy  ?  Is  Storm  King  the  English  translation  of  Frau 
Emma  Topfer  ? 

What  is  the  propei-  name  for  Ipomo-a  Mexicanum  —  is  this  a  market- 
house  name  V 

What  is  the  proper  name  for  Rose  Ball  of  Snow  ?  Is  it  an  American 
seedling,  or  is  it  Boule  de  Neige  of  French  origin  ? 

Is  Geranium  White  Swan  an  American  seedling,  or  is  it  La  Cygne 
which  was  sent  out  two  years  ago  ?  Would  not  your  committee  recom- 
mend, in  cataloguing  and  advertising,  to  give  the  French  as  well  as  the 
English  —  one  or  the  other  in  brackets  ? 

It  is  not  all  lovers  of  flowers,  any  more  than  myself,  who  are  French 
^scholars;  but  the  committee  can  stop  this  confusion. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  committee  for  information  regarding  the 
three  Ipomseas.  Is  Ipomsea  Childsii  new,  and  in  what  respect  does  it 
differ  from  grandiflora,  and  in  what  respect  does  grandiflora  differ  from 
bona  nox  ? 

What  is  the  correct  name  of  the  great  Siberian  Lily,  so  broadly  her- 
alded over  the  country  a  year  or  two  ago  V  Some  would  like  to  catalogue 
it  with  proper  name. 

How  does  the  new  tea  rose,  the  Gem,  differ  from  Maria  ^''an  Houtte  ? 
What  would  a  committee  do  with  this  ? 

On  Substituting. 

By  this  is  meant  sending  one  kind  or  variety  of  plant  for  another 
ordered  of  the  same  color,  or  nearly  so.  As,  for  example,  sending  Rose 
Cornelia  Cook  for  the  Bride.  The  necessity  or  excuse  for  this  will  be 
obviated  by  the  correction  of  our  nomenclature.  Give  to  plants  known 
to  be  good  and  distinct  the<seal  of  the  Association's  approval,  and  sub- 
stitution will  be  seldom  practiced. 

There  are  some  who  class  substituting  Avith  what  is  more  aptly  to  be 
designated  as  fraud.  This  is  where  an  hundred  kinds  are  taken  from 
one  bundle  or  batch  and  labeled  to  suit  the  order.  This  kind  of  substi- 
tuting will  always  be  practiced  by  street  venders  or  pedlers,  but  is  never 
thought  of  for  an  instant,  of  course,  by  any  florist  of  reputation. 

Approved  Varieties. 

In  yet  another  direction  could  this  committee  be  of  inestimable  value. 
Most  of  you  must  admit  that  our  catalogues  are  becoming  a  jumble,  and 
a  reduction  is  needed  in  the  number  of  plant  names.  The  tendency  has 
been  to  increase  names  without  distinction.  Advertise,  befog  the  trade 
and  the  public  generally:  this  seems  to  be  the  motto,  towards  the  adop- 
tion of  which  we  are  fast  drifting,  if  we  have  not  adopted  it  already  in 
practice.  By  some  it  is  claimed  that  the  more  names  and  the  longer  lists 
the  more  demand.  Henceforth,  I  hope  our  practice  will  be  fewer  names 
and  more  distinct  kinds. 
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Take,  for  instance,  the  roses  Agrippina  and  (^ueen  Scarlet,  so  near 
alike  that  one  of  them  will  answer  every  purpose. 

Our  committee,  1  am  sure,  would  pass  without  notice  Queen  Scarlet; 
and  there  would  be  one  less  to  catalogue.  Then  we  have  Roi  de  Cra- 
moisie  and  Eugene  Beauharnais.  I  do  not  say  that  these  are  identical 
with  Agrippina,  but  so  similar  that  of  the  four  sorts  named  probably  your 
committee  would  approve  of  two  of  them.  The  other  two  would  drop 
from  the  lists,  though  all  who  wish  may  continue  to  catalogue  them. 

Go  through  the  Teas,  the  Bourbons,  and  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  florist  with  moderate  glass  will  be  able  to  compete 
for  popular  favor.  The  beginner  will  not  be  bewildered,  and  the  ama- 
teur who  has  been  humbugged  will  not  suffer  again;  and  our  business 
will  be  conducted  by  a  higher  standard.  Then  those  living  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  or  far  from  floricultural  centres,  would  have  some- 
thing else  to  depend  upon  than  the  flaming  des^cription  so  often  seen  in 
our  catologues. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  would  be  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
committee  to  condemn  any  plant,  save  upon  suflicient  evidence  that  there 
is  fraud  connected  with  its  introduction  or  naming. 

This  endorsement  or  authorization  —  say  the  initials  S.  A.  F.,  or  any 
other  mark  to  be  adopted  —  would  be  a  guarantee  that  it  had  received 
the  favorable  verdict  of  twelve  competent  judges,  confirmed  afterwards 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

Then,  there  are  many  excellent  plants,  grown  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  or  longer,  which  by  many  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known  to 
purchase  without  hesitation.  The  Association's  authorization  appended 
to  those  would  obviate  all  further  discussions  or  doubts  as  to  their  value. 
For  instance,  take  the  miniature  vine,  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  the  good 
qualities  of  which  are  known  to  hundreds  of  florists,  though  there  yet 
remains  quite  a  number  not  familiar  with  them.  Or  take  such  plants  as 
the  following — the  individuals  of  which,  if  deemed  worthy,  your  com- 
mittee might  designate  and  decorate  with  the  sign  of  the  Association's 
approval. 

Aspidistra  lurida  variegata;  Pandanus  Veitchii;  Latania  Borbonica; 
Seaforthia  elegans ;  Cyclamen  Persicum;  Acacia  pubescens;  Farfugium 
grande,  etc. 

I  would  like  to  see  your  committee  affix  the  seal  of  approval  on  such 
plants  where  it  considers  them  worthy  of  such  endorsement,  then  in  my 
next  catalogue  I  could  so  designate  them,  so  that  the  inexperienced  lover 
of  plants  might  rely  on  the  good  qualities  of  such  as  are  thus  approved. 
I  would  also  like  the  Society's  approval  of  such  varieties  of  roses  as  Perle 
des  Jardins,  The  Bride,  La  France,  Catherine  Mermet,  Niphetos,  Sun- 
set, Bon  Silene,  Safrano,  etc. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  the  good  qualities  of  the  new  heliotrope, 
Mrs.  David  AVood.  Is  it  double?  Will  our  committee  endorse  it?  Also 
the  new  rose-colored  violet,  Mad.  Millet. 
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The  roses  and  other  plants  named  are  onl}'  examples,  and  not  with 
any  intention  of  forestalling  any  action  of  the  committee. 

Many  ask  what  would  be  done  with  roses,  etc.,  of  recent  introduc- 
tion? For  example.  Princess  Beatrice,  Meteor,  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
Ye  Primrose  Dame,  Puritan,  Luciole,  etc.  These  are  all  advertised  and 
catalogued  as  first  class  in  every  respect,  but  can  a  committee  of  twelve 
men  be  relied  upon  to  give  such  an  endorsement?  It  is  doubtful  in  the 
extreme.  These  have  not  been  long  enough  disseminated  for  their  true 
character  to  be  known.  And  so,  through  our  long  lists  of  plants.  Mem- 
bers should  be  invited  to  submit  lists  of  plants  grown  and  ottered  for 
sale  by  them,  for  the  committee  to  pass  upon;  and,  as  this  was  done,  in 
the  course  of  time,  we  would  clear  off  the  rubbish. 

New  plants  and  those  of  recent  introduction,  should  be  fully  tested, 
before  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Association.  Condemn  no  plant; 
if  it  is  not  Avorthy  of  approval  it  will  fade  from  notice,  lacking  it. 
Much  more  could  be  said  on  this  point. 

Appoint  this  committee  and  there  will  be  many  similar  questions  to 
be  submitted.  Its  work  will  be  varied,  perhaps  troublesome,  but  the 
result  can  be  only  useful,  profitable  and  beneficent  to  the  entire  trade  of 
the  country — enhancing,  in  the  end,  our  profits,  the  satisfaction  with 
which  business  is  done,  and  above  all,  establishing  the  character  of  our 
membership  for  business-like  and  fair  dealing  with  all  men,  no  longer 
sneered  at  as  followers  of  a  calling  in  which  a  low  standard  of  honest}' 
is  maintained. 

Mr.  Hallida}',  in  conclusion,  presented  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  twelve,  to  be  styled  "  Committee  on 
Nomenclature,"  be  appointed  (of  whose  members  one  shall  be  a  recog- 
nized botanist;  the  others,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  be  so  selected  that 
every  section  of  the  country  shall  be  represented  on  the  committee,  and 
one-third  of  whom  shall  retire  each  year),  whose  duty  shall  be  to  pass 
upon  lists  of  plants  submitted  by  members  of  the  Societj-  of  American 
Florists,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Society,  at  its  annual  meetings,  such 
species  and  varieties  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  are  entitled 
to  the  approval  of  the  Society;  such  recommendations,  when  concurred 
in  by  at  least  nine  of  the  committee,  becoming  effective  upon  approval 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  general  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

That  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  said  committee,  where  questions 
or  disputes  are  brought  before  it  as  to  the  correct  names  of  plants,  to 
settle  and  decide  the  same. 

The  President  invited  discussion. 

Mr.  Antoine  Wintzeh,  of  West  Grove,  Pa.  Mr.  President,  in 
last  Summer's  importation  of  roses  we  received  a  variety  under  the  name, 
I  believe,  of  Madam  Jeanne  Drevon,  which  I  find  to  be  identical   with 
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the  old  l]()Uil)oii  1-ose  Appoline.  I  would  ask  what  aclioii  should  be  takeu 
iu  regard  to  French  roses  such  as  those  which  come  to  us  with  new 
names  but  are  identical  with  older  varieties.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  rough 
upon  us  to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  a  rose  which  is  identical  with  the  old 
variety  Appoline. 

President  Hill.  The  gentleman  is  evidently  laboring  uudei-  a  mis- 
take somewhere,  because  the  rose  Madam  Jeanne  Drevon,  which  is  sent 
to  us,  is  one  of  the  most  pronounced  hybrid  tea  roses  in  cultivation,  and 
is  radically  distinct  from  the  Appoline  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  WiNTZER.  My  recollection  is  not  very  distinct  as  to  the  exact 
name  of  the  variety.  As  you  know,  there  are  four  or  five  varieties  that 
are  very  similar.  The  rose  to  which  I  refer  is  similar  to  the  old  Bourbon 
Appoline. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  a  rose  in  a  later  series  that  is  evidently  a  pro- 
nounced hybrid  tea  under  that  name. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ilalliday  for  his  able  paper, 
and  I  give  it  my  qualified  endorsement  from  beginning  to  end.  The  sub- 
ject is  one,  I  think,  that,  as  a  Society,  we  must  take  hold  of,  and  I  so 
recommended  in  my  annual  address. 

Mr.  Wiutzer  has  well  said  that  we  have  been  receiving  French  roses 
and  so-called  novelties  under  names  other  than  their  true  ones;  and  what 
he  has  said  can  be  corroborated.  If  the  committee  is  appointed,  I  think 
that  our  members  would  have  enough  interest  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  to 
report  without  delay  when  they  found  that  they  had  duplicates  of  old 
varieties  nnder  French  names.  Take,  for  instance,  the  rose  Madam 
Bravey,  which  was  sent  out  from  France  as  Madam  De  Sertot  and  Alba 
Rosea,  I  believe  that  in  eveiy  instance  we  paid  twenty-five  francs  (So) 
apiece  for  the  old  Madam  Bravey.  If  we  had  a  suitable  committee,  the 
gentlemen  who  import  these  high-priced  novelties  would  report  to  that 
committee  whenever  duplicates  of  old  varieties  appear,  and*could  thus 
prevent  their  further  dissemination.  Then  these  high-priced  roses  would 
not  go  farther  than  the  gentlemen  who  import  and  pay  [the  price  for 
them.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  L.  H.  FosTKK,  of  Boston.  In  building  up  we  start  at  the  found- 
ation and  finally  reach  the  cap-stone,  which  is  the  crown  of  the  structure. 
In  preparing  this  programme  the  cap-stone  seems  to  have  been  placed 
at  the  end.  for  I  think  that  of  all  the  papers  that  have  been  read  that  of 
Mr.  Halliday  is  the  cap-stone.  It  is  the  best  paper  that  I  have  heard, 
and  one  in  which  we  are  all  interested.  In  times  past  the],''gardener  or 
florist,  who  had  stumbled  into  this  business  from  some  other  avocation, 
had  nothing  to  hold  him  in  the  line  of  honesty  in  regard  to^the  names  of 
plants.  As  Mr.  Ilalliday  has  said,  you  name  a  plant  anything  that  suits 
you  or  anything  that  will  cause  it  to  sell  well.  ]S'ow,  when  we  have  a 
thousand  members,  if  we  have  the  authority  of  this  organization  to  pass 
upon  a  name,  you  will  find  that  you  cannot  change  the  names  of  plants 
at  your  own  option.     In  this  matter  of  changing  the  names  of  roses  and 
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sending  them  out  with  new  names,  as  Mr.  Ilalliday  has  shown  in  regard 
to  the  heliotrope  going  back  to  England  and  being  sent  here  again,  1  ask 
are  we  not  in  part  responsible  for  the  trouble.  It  certainly  seems  to  me 
that  our  own  chickens  have  come  home  to  roost. 

Mr.  J.  H.  McFarland,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Mr.  Wintzer  and  other 
gentlemen  have  intimated  that  some  of  the  French  growers  have  not 
acted  fairly  in  the  naming  of  flowers  which  they  have  sent  out.  The 
gentlemen  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  French  growers  are  not 
honest?     Oh,  no  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Wlntzer.  I  do  not  wish  to  insinuate  that  they  are  not  honest, 
because  in  our  experience  of  many  years  with  roses  from  that  source,  we 
have  seldom  found  a  mistake.  "We  would  be  obliged  to  them,  however, 
if  they  would  desist  from  giving  us  six  or  eight  varieties  of  what  they 
call  Glorie  de  Dijon  seedlings,  very  few  of  which  are  as  good  as  that  old 
standard  variety. 

Mr.  John  Reck,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  remarked  that  the  American 
market  had  proved  to  be  a  lucrative  one  for  French  and  German  growers 
and  that,  if  it  was  true  that  those  foreign  growers  assumed  that  anything 
was  good  enough  for  the  Yankee  florist  because  he  did  not  know  any 
better,  it  was  time  that  they  should  be  taught  that  they  were  in  error. 
He  thought  that  the  action  proposed  by  the  Society  would  have  a  beneti- 
cial  effect  in  bringing  the  foreign  growers  to  understand  that  their  repu- 
tation was  at  stake,  and  that  the  American  trade  would  no  longer  tolerate 
the  imposition  of  paying  for  an  old  variety  under  a  high-flown  new  name. 

Mr.  TuRNLEY,  of  Haddonfield,  ]S^.  J.  While  we  are  on  this  subject 
of  Nomenclature  and  Substitution,  I  would  ask  in  regard  to  the  tuberose, 
whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  Excelsior  Tuberose  "  as  published  in 
some  catalogues.  •  If  it  is  better  than  the  tuberose  which  I  possess  under 
the  name  "  Pearl  "  I  would  like  to  have  it.  If  it  is  not  better,  nor  any 
different,  I  would  like  the  trade  to  know  the  fact. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan,  of  Chicago.  I  can  say  for  myself  that  I  have 
had  some  little  familiarity  with  the  term  "  Excelsior  Pearl,"  by  which 
was  meant  a  selection  from  the  Pearl.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a 
misnomer  in  the  instances  in  which  I  saw  it  applied  or  whether  it  was 
correctly  used. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  I  was  once  offered 
a  stock  of  Excelsior  Pearl  (I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  under  that 
name  or  not)  by  a  Western  firm,  and  I  agreed  to  their  terms  on  the  con- 
dition that  payment  would  be  deferred  until  the  plants  flowered.  They 
did  not  accept  my  condition.  Mr.  Thorpe  stumbled  upon  their  offer  and 
bought  the  stock,  paying  I  do  not  remember  what,  but  a  large  [sum.  I 
happened  to  be  over  at  his  place  when  Mr.  Thorpe's  Excelsior  Pearl  was 
coming  in  bloom,  and  learned  that  he  had  discovered  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, because  the  plant  was  nothing  else  than  the  old  Pearl  that  I  had 
sent  out,  —  which  originated  with  Mr.  John  Henderson,  and  which  I  had 
first  catalogued  about  ten  vears  ago.      It  was  identical  with  it  in  everv 
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respect,  ami  1  ilo  iiol  believe  that  there  is  any  Pearl  Tuberose  that  differs 
iu  any  way  from  that  oriuinal  variety  of  ^fr.  John  Henderson's  at 
Flushing. 

Mr.  TuRNLEY.     I  thank  Mr.  Henderson  for  that  information. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Smith,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  In  favoring  the  motion  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  twelve  who  will  aid  in  purifying  the  catalogues  I 
wish  to  suggest,  that  iu.my  judgment,  nothing  is  more  important  to  the 
florist  than  that  he  should  have  a  pure,  clean,  healthy  catalogue.  The 
humbug  that  is  apparent  in  some  of  the  catalogues  is  disgraceful,  and  it 
is  not  a  disgrace  to  Yankeedom  alone  but  it  is  universal.  By  purifying 
your  catalogue  3'on  are  establishing  a  reputation  for  high  character  as 
dealers,  and  I  know  of  no  action  you  can  take  which  is  of  more  impor- 
tance to  3'ou.  Our  thanks  ai-e  due  to  Mr.  Halliday  for  his  persistent 
efforts  to  bring  this  subject  fairly  and  squarely  before  the  association,  and 
he  has  done  it  with  an  ability  which  deserves  recognition.  The  result 
will  prove,  if  the  committee  is  appointed  and  does  its  duty,  one  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Society  and  to  the  florists  of  the  United  States.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Peter  Hexderson.  In  his  most  excellent  paper,  Mr.  Halli- 
day made  allusion  to  the  substitution  of  English  for  foreign  names,  and 
instanced  a  case  in  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  had  in  mind  a  substitu- 
tion which  I  made  when  I  used  the  English  term  -'Ball  of  Snow" 
for  the  Trench,  •'  Boule  de  Niege."  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  and 
deserve  all  the  censure  that  Mr.  Halliday  visited  upon  me.  But  I  wish 
to  say  that  when  doing  that  I  was  led  away  by  a  practice  which  I  had 
followed  for  many  years  in  using  names  that  are  descriptive.  My  thou- 
sands of  customers,  unless  versed  in  the  French  language,  would  not 
have  understood  the  description  which  I  sought  to  give  them  if  I  had 
used  the  French  name,  "  Boule  de  Niege,"  and  my  object  was  to  make 
it  plain  to  them  that  the  rose  was  a  white  one.  I  should  have  used  the 
English  name  and  then  the  French  name  in  brackets. 

Accuracy  in  the  selection  of  name  is,  I  think,  a  matter  of  vast  im- 
portance, and  I  have  done  much  to  preserve  accuracy.  In  naming  sev- 
eral of  the  new  plants  which  were  introduced  by  me,  I  used  terms  that 
were  descriptive  of  their  appearance:  for  example,  such  as  "  The  White 
Plume  "  (Celery),  which  was  a  name  peculiarly  applicable  as  the  plant 
certainly  resembled  in  aj^pearance  a  white  plume  or  feathei-s.  Again, 
when  I  introduced  the  Eulalia  Japonica  Zebrina,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
naming  it  "The  Zebra,"  believing  that  that  name  would  more  clearlv 
indicate  it  to  the  average  bu3-er  than  would  the  Latin  term  "  Zebrina.'- 
I  am  much  pleased  that  Mr.  Halliday  has  singled  out  this  matter  and  has 
thus  given  me  an  opportunity  to  make  this  explanation. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Halliday,  of  Baltimore.  I  wish  to  say,  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Henderson's  statement,  that  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  calling 
"  Boule  de  Niege  "  by  the  name  of  "  Ball  of  Snow,"  and  the  only  idea 
that  I  wished  to  convey  was  that  in  the  duplication  of  names  much  con- 
fusion was  caused.     People  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York  would  know  it 
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by  that  uame  but  those  at  a  distauce  would  iioi  know  it.  The  Freuch 
got  that  variety  back  as  "  Ball  of  SnoAV  "  and  afterwards  found  that  they 
liad  got  back  their  own  rose. 

Mr.  Halliday"s  resolution  was  here  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vole, 
after  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  McFarland,  of  Harrisburg,  that  ^Ir.  Hallidav 
should  be  made  the  Chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  committee,  as  announced  by  President  Hjll  at  a  later  session,  is 
as  follows:  Robert  J.  Halliday,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Chas.  D.  Ball,  Holmes- 
burg,  Pa.;  G.  H.  Leahy,  West  Grove,  Pa.;  Edwin  Lonsdale,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  John  N.  May,  Summit,  X.  J.;  C.  B.  Whitnall, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  "\Vm.  E.  Smith,  "Washington.  D.  C;  Robert  George, 
Painesville,  O.;  Robert  Craig,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  A.  E.  Whittle,  Albany, 
JN.  Y.;  M.  A.  Hunt,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Benj.  Gray,  Maiden,  Mass. 

On  motion  adjourned  till  afternoon. 


THIRD   DAY  —  AFTERXOOX. 

President  Hill  called  the  convention  to  order  at  8: 25  o'clock  p.m., 
and  announced,  as  the  regular  order  of  business,  an  essay  by  Mr.  Ray- 
nolds  on  "  Modes  of  Heating  and  their  Relative  Cost  of  Construction 
and  Operation." 

Mr.  J.  D.  Rayxolds,  of  Riverside,  111.,  came  forward  and  read  an 
essay,  which  was  frequently  applauded.     The  paper  was  as  follows: 

MODES   OF   HEATIXG:      their     relative    cost    of   COXSTRUCTIOX     VXD 

OPEEATIOX. 

Modes  of  heating  may  be  considered  under  two  heads,  viz.,  as  to 
apparatus  and  as  to  fuel. 

It  is  mainly  with  the  question  of  apparatus  that  this  paper  will  be 
concerned,  since  (though  it  is  not  expressed  so  in  the  title)  the  writer  un- 
derstands that  what  is  expected  of  him  is  an  inquiry  into  the  present  status 
of  the  controversy  as  to  steam  or  hot  water  as  api:)lied  to  the  heating  of 
trreenhouses.  The  question  of  fuel  cannot,  of  course,  be  entirely  disre- 
o'arded  since,  upon  its  selection  and  proper  use  depends,  to  a  considerable 
deo^ree,  that  measure  of  success  or  failure  which  is  often  wrongfully  at- 
tributed altogether  to  the  apparatus  employed  for  distributing  the  heat  o 
combustion. 

Available  for  our  purposes  are,  according  to  location,  one  or  more  o 
the  following  kinds   of  fuel:     AYood,  bituminous   coal,  anthraciti'   coal, 
coke,  crude  petroleum,  and  natural  gas. 

The  first  and  the  last  of  these  need  not  be  seriously  considered  since 
their  use  is  necessaril}-  restricted  to  a  very  few  localities,  and  every  one 
can  promptly  answer  for  himself  whether  wood  or  natural  gas  is  available 
in  his  own  particular  case. 
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Cnide  oil  has  been  tried  recently  in  several  cases  with  a  iair  degree 
of  success,  but  its  use  may  still  be  said  to  be  somewhat  experimental;  and 
the  time  is  not  quite  ripe  for  a  discussion  of  the  (juestion  whether  it  can 
be  generally  and  profitably  substituted  for  other  fuels  in  the  heating  of 
greenhouses.  The  writer  has  it  in  contemplation  during  the  coming 
year  to  make  a  thorough,  practical  investigation  of  this  subject,  and 
hopes  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  convention  of  1889  some  iiifonnation 
that  shall  be  conclusive. 

For  the  present,  coal  in  its  various  forms  is  the  almost  universal  fuel 
nsed  by  florists ;  and  it  is  only  with  regard  to  coal  that  we  have  sufficient 
experimental  data  to  serve  for  comparison  of  different  methods  of  firing 
iind  of  distributing  heat. 

Having  selected  his  fuel,  which  must  necessarily  be  burned  in  a  re- 
stricted space  and  practically  outside  the  greenhouse  jiropei-,  thus  pre- 
cluding the  application  of  the  direct  i-adiant  heat  immediately  where  it  i^i 
wanted,  the  florist  must  now  decide  on  the  best  possible  means  for  con- 
veying and  distributing  this  heat  among  his  growing  plants. 
This  ma}-  be  done  — 
1st.    By  flues. 

•2d.  By  hot  water  in  open  circulation  (that  is, —  under  atmospheric 
pressure  only,  through  the  open  tops  of  expansion  tanks). 

3d.      By  hot  water  under  pressui*e  and  temperature  above  212  degs. 
4th.    By  steam. 

oth.  By  steam  and  water  combined, —  that  is,  by  using  steam  in 
specially  devised  apparatus  for  heating  water  which,  in  its  turn,  conveys 
the  heat  through  the  houses. 

The  first  and  the  last  of  these  methods  may  be  disposed  of  in  few 
words  as  being  of  too  limited  application  to  be  of  general  interest.  The 
method  by  steam  and  water  combined  is  admirably  adapted  for  one  spe- 
■cial  case,  viz.,  where  an  establishment  is  being  enlarged  and  steam  heat- 
ing on  the  usual  plan  adopted  for  the  new  portion  while  it  is  not  desired 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  substituting  steam-pipe  for  the  four-inch  cast-iron 
pipe  already  in  place  in  the  older  portion  and  still  good  for  many  years 
service.  Here  the  new  part  may  have  stearu,  ine  old  part  water,  but  the 
entire  establishment  be  primarily  heated  from  a  single  battery  of  steam 
boilers, —  obviously  a  more  economical  arrangement  than  to  keep  in  use 
the  old  water  heaters  in  addition  to  the  steam  boilers. 

As  to  the  method  of  heating  by  flues,  once  so  common  in  use,  it  is 
now  generally  conceded  that  it  has  had  its  day  and  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended except  under  certain  special  conditions  probably  sufficiently  well 
understood  by  everyone  here. 

The  onh'  question  a  man  is  at  present  likely  to  ask  himself  when 
considering  how  to  heat  his  new  greenhouse  is, —  "  Shall  I  put  in  steam 
or  water  ?  "  and  if  deciding  on  water,  he  may  further  inquire  if  it  is 
worth  his  while  to  consider  the  claims  advanced  by  some  that  the  only 
truly  satisfactory  way  of  using  water  is  under  pressure.     It  is  asserted 
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that  water  under  pressure  is  superior  to  water  in  open  circulation  be- 
cause, since  it  may  be  kept  at  a  higher  temperature,  a  smaller  body  of 
water  will  do  the  work,  hence  smaller  pipes  may  be  used  with  a  conse- 
quent saving  in  first  cost;  and  that  it  is  superior  to  steam,  because  it  can 
be  circulated  at  the  same  temperature  as  steam,  and  a  given  amount  of 
pipe,  tilled  with  hot  water,  will  contain  vastly  more  heat  than  the  same 
pipe  filled  with  steam  at  the  same  temperature. 

This  is  unquestionably  true,  but  the  inference  that  on  this  account 
hot  water  has  the  advantage  over  steam,  is  quite  unwarrantable;  on  the 
contrary,  a  little  investigation  will  show  that  precisely  the  opposite  is  the 
case. 

For  comparison,  let  us  suppose  three  houses,  each  having,  say  10,000 
square  feet  of  glass,  the  first  having  hot  water  on  the  common  system  in 
say  3,000  feet  of  four-inch  pipe;  the  second  with  water  under  pressure  of 
JO  pounds  to  the  square  inch  (corresponding  to  an  initial  temperature  of 
240  degrees  Fahr.),  circulating  in  2,000  feet  of  two-inch  pipe;  and  the 
third,  also,  with  2,000  feet  of  two-inch  pipe,  but  heated  with  steam  at  10 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  and  a  consequent  temperature  of  240  degrees, 
although  this  will  not  be  showing  steam  at  its  best,  since  it  is  generally 
ao-reed  that  steam,  at  from  two  to  five  pounds  pressure,  gives  the  best 
results. 

Assume  the  average  temperature  of  water  in  flow  and  return,  in  House 
No.  1,  to  be  100  degrees,  and  in  Xo.  2  to  be  220  degrees,  and  assume  the 
temperature  of  the  feed-water  in  each  case  to  be  50  degrees. 

Then  the  total  heat  in  a  pound  of  water  at  150  degrees  will  be  110 
thermal  units.  A  thermal  unit  being  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  in 
raising  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit,  or  the  amount  given 
off  in  lowering  it  one  degree. 

The  total  heat  of  one  pound  of  water  at  220  degrees  will  be  170  ther- 
mal units,  while  the  total  heat  of  one  pound  of  steam  in  House  No.  '.'> 
will  be  1,137  thermal  units,  being  the  sum  of  the  heat  required  to  raise  a 
pound  of  water  from  50  to  240  degrees,  viz.,  190  units;  and  that  required 
to  convert  it  into  steam  at  this  temperature,  viz.,  047  units, —  this  last 
being  the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  240  degrees,  which  will  all  be  given  out 
attain  when  it  is  converted  back  into  water  by  condensation  in  the  pipes. 

Comparing  by  volume  instead  of  weight,  however,  the  figures  are 

different. 

Total  heat  one  cubic  foot  water  at  IGO  degrees  —  6,710  thermal  units. 

"    220         "       —11,216 
"      steam  at  240        "      —  68i-o2„         "  •« 

The  reason  for  this  complete  reversal  being  that  a  cubic  foot  of 
steam  weighs  but  iu\,o  part  as  much  as  a  cubic  foot  of  water. 

The  total  heat  of  one  pound  of  iron,  raised  from  GO  to  150  degrees,  is 
iSfifiy  units  (the  specific  heat  of  iron  being  about  one-ninth  that  of 
water.) 

The  total  heat  of  one  pound  of  iron,  raised  to  220  degrees,  would  be 

21,'i„-„  units. 
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TIhu  in  House  Xo.  1  we  liav'e  — 

Plu'rmal  ITnits. 
Ill  3,000  feet  four-inch  pipe  (15,000  lbs.  at  12i'yo  ""'l'^  per  U)-)         •        183,333 
111  2.50  cubic  feet  of  water  contained  iu  same  (at  t),710  units  per 

cubic  foot,) 1,677,500 


Total -         .         .         .     1,800,833 

Or  in  round  numbers,  for  the  total  heat  in  House  No.  1    at  any  uiven 
moment,  1,861,000  thermal  units. 

In  House  No.  2  — 

'riioniial  Uuita. 
In  2,000  feet  two-inch  pipe  (7,200  lbs.  at  21  iVo  iiiiits  per  11).)     .         .     15.5, 0(14 
In  46. G  cubic  feet  of  water  in  same  (at  11,216  units  per  cubic  ft.)  .     522,666 

Total, 678,330 

Or  in  round  numbers,  for  the  total  heat  iu  House  Xo.  2  at  any  giv(!n 
moment,  680,000  thermal  units. 

In  House  Xo.  ;>  — 

Thermal  Units. 
In  2,000  ft.  two-inch  pipe  (approximately  same  as  House  2)    .         .     155,664 
In  46.6  cubic  feet  of  steam  in  same  (at  Q8f^^,  units  per  cubic  ft.)  .        3,179 

Total, 158,843 

Or  in  round  numbers,  for  the  total  heat  in  House  Xo.  3  at  any  given 
moment,  100,000  tliermal  units. 

This  seems  rather  a  startling  contrast.  We  have  the  conditions  other 
than  those  given  being  the  same  at  any  moment,  for  the  total  heat  in  the 
circulation  of  a  house. 

When  heated  b\-  ordinary  hot  water,      .         .         1,801,000  thermal  units. 
"  '•         "     water  at  10  lbs.  pressure,  .  680,000        "  •' 

'•     steam  "  "     '^         "  .  158,000        " 

Yet,  iu  spite  of  this  astonishing  difference,  experience  has  shown 
that,  in  actual  working,  the  results  are  not  far  different;  and  the  three 
houses  will  be  maintained  at  approximately  the  same  temperature.  How 
shall  these  ligures  be  intei'preted  ? 

The  house  with  water  under  pressure  has  but  little  more  than  one- 
third  the  heat  in  circulation  that  Xo.  1  has,  but  the  water  being  at  a 
much  higher  temperature,  radiates  its  heat  correspondingly  faster;  hence, 
a  sufficiently  rapid  circulation  is  induced  to  carry  the  same  amount  of 
heat  into  the  house  that  is  carried  by  the  slower  circulation  and  larger 
pipes  of  House  Xo.  1. 

In  the  case  of  steam,  the  apparent  difference  is  even  more  marked. 
Here  we  have  at  any  one  time  only  one-twelfth  as  much  heat  in  circula- 
tion as  in  House  Xo.  1,  and  even  of  this  f^  are  in  the  metal  of  the  pipes 
and  only  ^o  ^^  the  steam  Avhich  they  contain. 

But  while  steam  at  240  degrees  only  contains  liv  as  much  heat  as  an 
equal  bulk  of  water  at  the  same  temperature,  yet  the  tremendous  rapidity 
with  which  it  travels  fully  compensates  for  this  apparent  disadvantage. 
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Through  a  free  opening  into  a  vacuum  steam  woukl  escape  with  a 
velocity  of  1,500  feet  per  second.  Into  the  atmosphere  it  would,  if  un- 
obstructed, escape  with  a  velocity  of  800  feet  per  second;  while  in  an  or- 
dinary tiow-pipe  it  has  been  shown,  by  steam  engineering  practise,  that 
it  can  have  a  velocity  of  from  100  to  200  feet  per  second,  with  scarcely 
perceptible  hindrance  from  the  friction  of  the  pipe.  So  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  that  the  circulation  of  the  steam  may  easily  be 
much  more  than  107  times  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  water,  if  that  be  re- 
quired to  bring  the  same  amount  of  heat  into  the  house  (since  the  aver- 
age velocity  of  flow  in  hot-water  circulation  is  only  about  one-tenth  of  a 
foot  per  second). 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  the 
above  proportions  are  rigorously  correct  as  to  the  proper  amount  of  piping 
for  the  three  different  systems.  They  were  oul}^  assumed  as  being  near 
enough  for  purposes  of  illustration.  In  the  absence  of  any  available 
data  for  determining  the  average  temperature  and  velocity  of  flow  in  hot 
Avater  pipes  under  pressure,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  as  a  matter  of  pure 
theory-  that  3,000  feet  of  four-inch  pipe  on  the  common  system  will  be 
just  the  proper  equivalent  for  2,000  feet  of  two-inch  pipe,  with  steam  or 
with  water,  under  pressure.  This  is  a  proportion  that  can  at  present  only 
be  determined  by  trial,  but  having  determined  it  and  got  the  right  pro- 
portion of  pipes,  the  result  of  general  experience  seems  to  be  that  with 
heaters  of  equal  efficiency,  fuel  of  equal  value,  and  equally  intelligent 
management,  each  of  the  three  systems  above  discussed  is  capable  to  a 
very  nearly  equal  degree  of  conveying  and  distributing  through  a  house 
the  available  heat  of  combustion.  That  is,  while  in  full  regular  working. 
And  it  is  the  writer's  conviction  that  were  the  climatic  conditions  such 
that  having  once  got  up  a  heat  it  were  possible  to  continue  firing  by  day 
and  night  uninterruptedly  through  the  season,  the  choice  of  a  heating 
apparatus  might,  so  far  as  economy  of  fuel  is  concerned,  be  a  question 
simply  of  individual  preference  and  of  the  first  cost  of  installment. 

But  firing  cannot  be  regular.  At  first  we  want  but  a  little  fire,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  frosty  nights  of  Autumn.  Later  on  we  shall  fire  regu- 
larly at  night,  but  quite  intermittently  by  day.  Every  time  the  sun  comes- 
out  strong  we  shall  want  to  lower  the  temperature  of  our  houses,  and  to 
lower  it  quickly.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  estimate  the  cost  at  which  this  is 
accomplished  in  the  three  houses  which  we  have  been  considering. 
^V"hen  the  svm  comes  out  we  take  prompt  measures  to  reduce  the  fire, 
and  after  a  reasonable  time  have  so  far  accomplished  this  that  the  water 
is  at  least  below  boiling  temperature  in  all  three  of  the  heaters.  Then, 
the  sun's  heat  continuing  to  accumulate  rapidly  it  becomes  necessary  to 
o-et  rid  of  what  heat  remains  in  circulation  in  the  piping,  and  of  course 
whatever  fuel  consumption  this  stored  heat  represents   will  be  a  dead 

loss. 

From  average  coal  at  an  average  cost  of  say  .f4.00  per  ton,  we  can 
make  available  for  heating  purposes  about  8,000  thermal  units  per  pound 
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of  coal  burned,  so  that  ihr  coiuUiion  of  lliiiii;'s  in  ihv  ilirrc  liouses  in  the 
supposed  case  will  be  as  follows: 

lu  House  Xo.  I  we  have  stored  in  the  circulation,  1,861,000  units  of 
heat;  dividing  this  b}'  8,000,  the  number  of  units  in  a  pound  of  coal,  gives 
•J32.6  pounds  of  coal,  whose  heat  must  be  lost  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  open  the  ventilators.  This,  at  S4.00  per  ton,  will  make  the  loss  46^ 
cents. 

In  House  Xo.  "2,  (■|8U,()()0  thermal  units,  dividing  l)y  8,000  as  above^ 
gives  a  loss  of  85  pounds  of  coal,  worth  17  cents. 

In  House  No.  3,  158,000  thermal  units,  representing  20  pounds  of 
coal,  at  a  cost  of  4  cents. 

That  is,  under  average  conditions  with  10,000  square  feet  of  glass 
heated  by  water  on  the  common  S3'stem,  it  costs  you  40i  cents,  with 
Avater  under  pressure  17  cents,  and  with  steam  4  cents,  every  time  you 
open  the  windows. 

In  computing  the  waste  of  fuel  due  to  cooling  off,  the  heat  actually 
in  the  circulation  has  alone  been  considered,  since  though  there  is  a  con- 
siderable additional  loss  of  fuel  already  in  combustion  in  the  heaters  yet 
it  may  be  assumed  that  this  will  be  about  the  same  for  each  system,  hence 
it  may  be  neglected  in  a  merely  comparative  calculation. 

It  is  probably  considerably  understating  the  case  to  say  that  this  cool- 
ing process  becomes  necessary  one  hundred  times  during  each  season, 
which  would  make  the  extra  cost  of  fuel  for  the  common  hot-water  sys- 
tem, ."tf4."25  per  1,000  feet  of  glass,  and  for  hot  water  under  pressure ^ 
??1.30,  as  compared  with  steam. 

If  the  cost  per  season  of  fuel  in  establishments  heated  by  water  is 
taken  at  S42.00  per  1,000  feet  of  glass,  which  is  an  average  cost  from  such 
reports  as  have  come  to  hand,  then  the  above  calculations  seem  to  show 
that  with  water  under  pressure  a  saving  of  seven  per  cent  in  fuel  might 
be  effected,  and  with  steam  a  saving  of  ten  per  cent  on  what  the  bill  for 
fuel  would  be  with  the  common  system  of  water  heating. 

This  theoretical  result  is  necessarily  based  on  somewhat  hypotheti- 
cal data,  and  if  unsupported  by  practical  results  of  experience  would  be 
confessedly  of  little  value.  There  are  few' among  us  who  have  experi- 
mented with  water  under  pressure,  and  information  as  to  the  practical 
working  of  the  system,  is  difficult  to  get. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  showing  here  made  should  be  suili- 
ciently  interesting  to  stimulate  further  inquiry,  and  it  seems  quite  possi- 
ble that  for  those  who  still  hesitate  to  abandon  hot  water  as  a  means  of 
warming  greenhouses  it  will  be  found  that  the  pressure  system  has 
a  real  advantage  in  economical  working  over  that  heretofore  generally 
used.  That  there  is  any  warrant,  however,  for  the  claim  that  it  is  supe- 
rior to  steam,  ma}^  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  doubtful. 

As  to  Avhether  steam  heating  offers  real  practical  advantages  over 
any  other  known  methods,  we  are  no  longer  confined  to  mere  theoret- 
ical discussion. 
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For  at  least  ten  years  this  system  has  been  in  suHicieutly  wide- 
spread operation  to  secure  abundant  testimony  as  to  its  value,  and  so 
far  as  this  testimony  has  been  secured  it  is  almost  unanimously  in  the 
affirmative.  Those  who  hold  a  contrary  opinion  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes. 

1st.  Those  who  are  so  firmlj-  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  water 
that  they  have  not  cared  to  try  steam.  Of  these  there  are  many,  but 
a  cynical  observer  might  be  temjDted  to  remark  that  their  testimony  is 
of  infinitesimal  value. 

2nd.  Tliose  who  have  tried  steam  and  pronounce  it  a  failure,  or 
at  best,  no  better  than  other  methods.  Of  these  the  number  is  very 
small,  and  in  every  instance  that  has  come  under  the  writer's  notice 
the  trouble  has  arisen  from  inattention  to  the  right  i)rinc)ples  of  con- 
struction, so  that  it  was  impossible  to  operate  the  system  except  under 
great  disadvantages. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  collect  from  different  sections  of  the 
country  a  large  number  of  reports  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  different  heating  systems.  The  returns  have 
been  disappointingly  meager,  so  that  nothing  like  an  accurate  estimate 
of  cost  can  as  3'et  be  given.  It  was  hoped  that  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  reports  might  be  received  so  that  a  fair  general  average 
could  be  arrived  at,  of  the  cost  of  operating  under  different  systems 
and  with  different  fuels,  so  that  by  comparing  our  own  expenses  with 
this  average  cost  each  one  of  us  might  be  enabled  to  determine  whether 
or  no  it  was  costing  him  more  than  it  should  to  warm  his  houses;  but 
this  consummation  must  be  deferred  till  another  jear,  when  it  is  hoped 
a  more  general  interest  may  be  aroused  and  .sufficient  data  be  accumu- 
lated for  a  satisf actor}'  settlement  of  this  important  question. 

But  while  the  precise  amount  of  saving  in  expense  is  thus  left  still  in 
4loubt,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  saving.  iNTearly  all  who 
use  steam-heating  declare  that  it  costs  materially  less  than  water.  But 
there  are  other  considerations  than  the  mere  outlaj^  for  fuel  which  seem 
to  be  regarded  as  in  the  aggregate  of  more  importance. 

Among  the  reasons  given  for  preferring  steam  are: 

1st.  The  saving  in  fuel,  which  some  insist  on  strongly,  while  others 
make  but  a  moderate  claim  in  this  respect. 

2d.  An  easier  and  far  more  perfect  control  of  temperature  than  with 
water. 

3d.  \  much  quicker  raising  and  lowering  of  temperature  when  this 
becomes  necessary. 

4th.  Steam  can  be  used  earliei-  in  the  Fall  and  later  in  the  Spring 
than  water;  that  is, —  at  times  when  the  application  of  heat  in  the  houses 
must  be  intermittent  and  for  very  brief  periods. 

This  is  a  necessary'  corollary  to  the  third  reason;  when  one  wants 
heat  on  only  for  an  hour  or  so  it  is  difficult  to  manage  with  water-pipes, 
which,  when  full  of  heat,  remain  so  for  a  long  time. 
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In  the  above  reasons  all  concur.  There  are  some  who  also  claim 
that  with  steam  they  can  keep  a  more  even  temperature,  and,  if  desired, 
a  higher  temperature;  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  assert  that  they  can  grow 
better  stock  than  with  water.  As  to  the  more  even  temperature  and  the 
higher  temperature,  some  doubt  may  be  admitted;  but  from  the  second 
and  third  reasons  above  given,  it  would  seem  fair  to  expect  that  a  man 
should  grow  better  stock  when  having  perfect  control  of  the  temperature, 
and  the  ability  to  avoid,  to  a  large  extent,  the  injurious  opening  of  ven- 
tilators at  times  when  mildew  might  ensue. 

The  reasons  given  for  preferring  water  can  be  here  but  briefly  ad- 
verted to,  since  most  of  them  are  given  by  those  who  have  not  tried 
steam,  and  depend  upon  statements  which  are  flatly  denied  by  steam- 
users;  but,  undeniably,  there  are  limitations  to  the  value  of  steam,  and, 
under  certain  conditions,  objections  to  its  use.  Thus,  in  cases  where  it 
is  impossible  to  get  the  boiler-pit  low  enough  to  ensure  a  gravity  circula- 
tion, it  becomes  necessarj'  to  use  a  steam-trap  to  return  the  condensation- 
water  to  the  boiler.  This  renders  a  low  pressure-system  impracticable. 
A  certain  pressure,  sa}^  ten  pounds,  must  be  carried  to  make  the  trap 
work,  which,  in  mild  weather,  when  only  a  pound  or  two  of  steam  is  re- 
quired, would  seem  to  entail  the  use  of  an  auxiliary-boiler  and  steam- 
pump,  or  else  the  employment  of  hand-labor  to  return  the  condensation- 
water.  Moreover,  it  will  not  do  to  overlook  the  fact  that  a  high-pressure 
steam  system  requires  more  intelligent  and  hence  higher-priced  labor; 
and  there  is  a  certain  element  of  insecurity  consequent  on  the  disastrous 
effect  of  negligence,  involving  as  it  would  a  possible  loss  of  boiler  through 
low  water. 

Again,  with  high  pressure,  most  persons  would  hesitate  even  with 
the  most  perfect  automatic  regulators  about  going  to  bed  and  leaving  the 
boiler  to  its  own  devices  all  night;  and  this  constitutes  a  serious  objection 
to  its  use  in  small  places  where  a  night  fireman  cannot  be  kept. 

Reverting  to  the  reasons  above  given  for  preferring  steam,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  may  really  be  all  summed  up  in  one  concise  expression  — 
•perfect  and  quick  control  of  temperature. 

Upon  this  it  all  hinges.  Upon  this  depends  whatever  advantage 
high-pressure  water  has  over  no-pressure  water,  and  upon  this  depends 
the  advantage  of  steam  over  either. 

Consider  what  the  hot-water  man  does  when,  on  going  his  rounds, 
he  finds  his  house  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  he  would  like  it.  Either 
he  must  open  the  ventilators  —  mildew  or  no  mildew  —  or  he  must  wait 
the  slow  process  of  reducing  the  fire  and  gradually  getting  rid  of  the  ac- 
cumulated heat  in  the  circulation.  If  the  house  w^as  too  cold  the  same 
delay  takes  place  in  warming  up. 

But,  under  the  same  circumstances,  what  does  the  steam  man  do  ? 
With  a  twirl  of  the  fingers  he  opens  or  closes  one  or  more  valves  and  the 
temperature  of  his  house  is  changed  while  the  other  is  getting  ready  to 
begin.     This  is  one  of  the  reasons  Avhy  small  pipe  is  to  be  preferred :  that 
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one  can  subdivide,  have  pleuty  of  pipes  with  plenty  of  inexpensive  valves^ 
and  so  regulate  the  temperature  to  a  nicety.  Much  might  be  said  on  this 
subject  did  time  permit.  It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  for  steam  one-inch 
pipe  is  the  best,  and  that  for  water  it  can  be  shown  that  two-inch  pipe  is 
preferable  to  four. 

As  a  final  summing  up  of  the  conclusions  to  be  reached  from  the 
evidence  of  men  of  experience,  it  may  be  said  that  in  a  large  establish- 
ment where  the  gravity  system  with  low  pressure  can  be  used  there  ii> 
no  longer  room  for  doubt  that  steam  is  the  thing  both  for  economy  and 
convenience  of  operating. 

If  your  place  is  large  enough  to  warrant  the  employment  of  an  intel- 
ligent night  tireman,  then  steam  is  still  the  thing  to  use,  even  though  it 
be  necessary  to  employ  a  trap  and  work  with  a  pressure  of  ten  pounds  or 
more. 

Again,  even  if  3'ou  cannot  keejj  a  night  tireman,  but  can  use  the 
gravity  system  with  low  pressure,  and  can  get  good  anthracite  coal  at  a 
rea!<onable  price,  then  you  can  still  use  steam  even  on  a  very  small 
scale  with  advantage  and  perfect  security. 

But  if  with  but  a  few  thousand  feet  of  glass  to  be  heated,  you  are 
imable  to  get  suificient  depth  of  boiler-pit  for  condensation-water  to  be 
self  returning,  then  steam  is  not  for  you,  and  an  attempt  at  its  use  wotild 
but  bring  dissatisfaction  to  yourself  and  undeserved  discredit  on  a  sys- 
tem which  is  admirable  in  its  proper  place.  Under  right  conditions  and 
Avith  rightly  applied  apparatus  the  testimon}'  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  steam,  and  until  some  opponent  of  the  sj^stem  can  come  forward  with 
facts  and  figures  to  show  that  in  one  single  instance  a  properly  con- 
structed steam-heating  plant  has  failed  to  produce  results  superior  to 
those  obtained  by  a  previous  hot  water  system  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, it  must  be  held  that  the  advocates  of  steam  have  established  a 
clear  case. 

In  considering  the  economics  of  greenhouse  heating  there  i§  occa- 
sion for  much  interesting  discussion  on  the  selection  and  proper  use 
of  fuel,  but  this  opens  up  so  wide  a  field  that  its  exploration  must  be 
deferred  till  some  future  occasion. 

The  President  invited  discussion  of  the  subject  and  called  upon 
Mr.  Craig. 

Mr.  Robert  Craig,  of  Philadelphia.  1  do  not  know  that  I  can  do 
more  than  emphasize  some  points  brought  out  by  the  essayist.  In  our 
neighborhood  (for  twenty  miles  around  Philadelphia)  it  is  a  settled  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  the  florists  that  steam  furnishes  the  best  mode  at 
present  for  heating  greenhouses.  Where,  years  ago,  one  steam  boiler, 
perhaps,  was  put  in  during  the  year,  twenty  are  now  put  in.  Those  who 
have  hot  water  boilers  are  taking  them  out.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
hot  water  plant  which  has  been  established  this  year,  although  many  new 
plants  have  been  located.     The  practice  followed  in  our  neighborhood  is 
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this:  We  buy  nol  a  ncAv  steam  boiler  but  a  good  second-bautl  .steam 
boiler,  which  is  procurable  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  and,  I 
suppose,  in  all  other  large  manufacturing  cities,  at  one-half  its  original 
cost  and  in  many  cases  at  less.  A  horizontal  tubular  return  flue  boiler  is 
the  kind  made  use  of,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  best  boiler  in  existence  today 
for  making  steam  for  heating  greenhouses.  Economy  may  be  secured 
by  the  use  of  a  good  second-hand  boiler  of  this  kind.  The  relative  ex- 
pense of  putting  in  steam  is  much  less  than  in  the  case  of  hot  water. 
The  pipes  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  put  together,  and  the  entire  plant 
will  cost  much  less  than  a  hot  water  plant. 

Upon  one  point  I  am  constrained  to  differ  with  the  essayist,  and 
that  is  in  regard  to  what  he  says  about  steam  not  being  desirable  in  a 
small  place  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  night  fireman. 
Where  a  boiler  that  has  a  reserve  of  power  is  made  use  of,  the  fires  may 
be  banked  up  as  early  as  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  plenty  of  steam 
be  had  early  the  next  morning.  I  know  of  several  places  in  our  neigh- 
borhood where  the  fires  are  banked  at  six  o'clock  r.3r.  and  not  looked  at 
until  the  next  morning. 

A  Member.     That  was  where  anthracite  coal  was  used  ? 

Mr.  Ceaig.  Yes;  anthracite  coal  was  used.  One  case  that  I  have 
in  mind  is  that  of  Mr.  Walter  Cole,  whose  residence  was  about  a  mile 
distant  from  his  place.  He  left  his  place  regularly  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  did  not  return  to  it  until  six  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  temperature  in  his  house  at  night  throughout  the  AVinter  did 
not  vary.  He  had  a  boiler  that  was  comparatively  large  for  the  amount 
of  work  required  of  it,  and  that  was  the  secret  of  his  success. 

Mr.  HiLLEBRAND,  of  Poughkeepsic,  N.  Y.  I  bought  a  second-hand 
boiler  and  have  been  apprehensive  thatjl  had  made  a  mistake,  but  after 
what  I  have  heard  this  afternoon  I  have  felt  encouraged.  The  estimate 
for  my  three  houses  (each  110  feet  in  length)  for  the  pipe  alone,  which  I 
received  from  Mr.  Ilitchings,  the  boiler  man,  showed  a  cost  of  .^350,  not 
including  boiler  nor  tank.  I  bought  a  second-hand  boiler  at  $4o,  which 
the  seller  guaranteed  me  would  be  large  enough  to  heat  three  houses ; 
and  the  whole  riofging,  pipes  and  all,  allowing  for  expense  of  putting  in, 
was  .'?22;j  for  the  three  houses.  Two  of  the  houses  were  thirteen  feet 
wide  inside,  and  one  twenty-eight  feet  wide. 

Mr.  J.  D.  PtAYNOLDS.  I  think  that  Mr.  Craig  has  misapprehended 
my  allusion  to  the  single  instance  in  which  I  thought  steam  was  not  to 
be  recommended.  The  single  case  I  instanced  was  that  in  which  the 
boiler  is  on  the  same  level  with  the  houses  and  where  it  is  impossible  to 
use  a  low  pressure  system.  In  that  case,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unsafe  to 
dispense  with  the  night  fireman ;  and  where  the  establishment  is  a  small 
one  it  seems  to  me  that,  under  those  circumstances,  steam  is  not  to  l)e 
recommended. 

Mr.  Craic4.     I  misunderstood  the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  HiLLEBRAXD  inquired  of  Mr.  Raynolds  whether  he  did  not 
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think  that  iu  cases  where  the  boiler  could  not  1)0  placed  low  euough,  it 
would  be  better  to  use  the  overhead  system. 

Mr.  Raynolds  replied  that  he  wished  it  could  be  done,  but  he  was 
hardly  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  its  practical  working.  He  added 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  a  discussion  in  the  Society  of  the  question 
whether  overhead  heating  was  not  possible  and  desirable.  The  placing 
of  the  pipes  underneath  the  Ijenches  had  always  seemed  to  him  to  be 
contrary  to  nature's  method.  The  heat  of  the  sun  came  from  overhead, 
yet  the  artificial  heat  was  applied  underneath.  He  added  that  he  had 
not  been  courageous  enough  to  make  the  experiment  of  placing  his  pipes 
up  in  the  air,  but  he  would  like  to  hear  from  some  one  who  had  at- 
tempted it. 

Mr.  J.  D.  CAR3IODY.  I  deny  the  assertion  the  gentleman  has  just 
made,  that  all  the  heat  comes  from  overhead.  The  heat  does  not  come 
from  overhead,  but  is  generated  wherever  the  suns  rays  strike  inside  the 
greenhouse.  The  heat  does  not  come  through  the  glass  at  all,  but  is 
generated  inside  the  greenhouse,  and  at  the  lowest  point  that  the  sun 
strikes  inside  the  house.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  A.  N.  PiERSox,  of  Cromwell,  Conn.  I  have  had  considerable 
exjDerience  iu  the  heating  of  greenhouses,  and  have  used  hot  water 
boilers,  having  had  at  one  time  in  my  houses  sixteen  of  them.  There 
were  so  many  boiler  pits  around  my  place  that  I  found  I  had  to  do  some- 
thing, and  I  took  out  my  boUers  one  after  another,  and  now  have  them 
all  in  one  room.  I  discarded  all  the  small  ones,  and  purchased  two 
fifty-horse  power  steam  boilers.  I  have  found  it  a  great  convenience  to 
have  all  my  boilers  in  one  room  and  connected  with  one  flue  and  one 
chimney.  My  advice  to  those  who  have  a  good  hot-water  system  in  a 
small  place  is  to  let  it  alone.  I  have  two  hot-water  tubular  boilers  that 
are  doing  the  work  finety,  and  the  results  from  them  are  quite  as  satisfac- 
tory as  in  the  case  of  steam.  As  to  the  cost,  I  do  not  find  the  difference 
between  steam  and  hot  water  to  be  as  great  as  that  which  our  essayist 
has  stated,  although  1  have  no  figures  to  present  on  that  point.  I  am 
using  500  tons  of  coal  for  heating  80,000  square  feet  of  glass;  and  this 
requires,  for  six  months  of  the  year,  two  men.  one  at  night  and  one  in 
the  day. 

A  Member.     What  kind  of  coal  do  you  use? 

Mr.  PiERSON.  I  am  using  bituminous  altogether,  this  year.  Last 
year  I  used  both  kinds,  but  I  found  the  bituminous  to  be  the  better.  I 
put  in  200  tons  of  the  lump  and  about  300  tons  of  the  bituminous  last 
year.  For  steam  purposes  I  prefer  bituminous.  It  is  much  the  better, 
although  the  difference  in  the  cost,  where  I  am,  is  very  little.  The  cost 
of  the  bituminous  is  .f  4.28,  and  that  of  the  hard  coal  lg4.88  per  gross  ton 
delivered. 

A  Memi!EK.  Do  you  think  there  is  more  caloric  generating  capacity 
in  the  bituminous  than  in  the  anthracite? 

Mr.  PiERSON.     I  think  so;  yes,  sir;  besides  it  is  easier  to  handle. 
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AVhen  you  .•<hut  oft"  your  tire,  you  do  not  have  the  heat  from  il  lliat  vou 
have  from  the  hard  coal.  When  you  shut  off  your  dampers  you  l)ave 
but  very  little  heat  from  it.  It  starts  very  quickly  when  you  give  it  a 
draught. 

In  regard  to  overhead  heating,  I  would  say,  keep  your  pipes  beside 
your  walks  or  under  your  benches.  My  houses  run  uphill,  the  ground 
sloping  not  quite  as  much  as  the  floor  of  this  audience  room,  and  this 
obliges  me  to  have  my  supply  pipes  overhead;  and,  if  I  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  it  before  Winter,  I  shall  have  them  all  covered  with  asbestos. 
I  do  not  think  you  want  much  heat  overhead  from  pipes. 

In  regard  to  the  setting  of  your  boiler  I  would  say,  be  sure  to  have 
your  boiler  low  enough.  The  necessity  of  this  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  strongly.  After  I  put  in  my  last  two  boilers  I  had  trouble  with  the 
returning  of  the  water,  although  the  man  who  put  them  in  assured  me 
that  I  would  not  have  any.  In  the  early  part  of  December  I  was 
obliged  to  go  to  him  and  tell  him  that  I  could  not  make  it  work,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  put  in  a  Pratt  and  Kady  trap.  I  think  that  that  is  one 
of  the  best  traps  there  is,  though  it  is  quite  expensive,  its  cost  beiu"- 
from  .§250  to  ^.300  for  two  .50-horse  power  boilers.  If  any  one  has  a 
place  large  enough  to  need  a  trap,  and^canuot  get  his  boilers  down  far 
enough,  he  should  take  care  to  have  the  trap  placed  low  enouf^h. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to  say,  except  that  I 
would  like  to  know  something  of  the  price  of  valves.  The  essayist  has 
spoken  of  cheap  valves.  Now,  I  tind  cheap  valves  are  poor  things. 
After  I  had  put  in  my  steam  system,  the  bill  rendered  me  for  flttino-s 
etc.,  looked  much  like  a  book.  It  was  about  eighteen  inches  lono-,  and 
had  a  number  of  pages  full  of  figures.  It  would  have  taken  a  lawyer  to 
make  out  the  details  of  it.  If  any  of  you  have  had  an  experience  with 
plumbers  you  will  probably  know  something  of  the  size  of  a  bill  for 
steam  fitting.     [Laughter.] 

In  regard  to  the  height  of  your  chimney,  I  tvould  advise  you  to  be 
sure  and  have  it  high  enough,  and  see  that  your  fireman  attends  well  to 
the  dampers.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  of  Bayside,  L.  I.  Instead  of  applying  ourselves 
to  studyiHg  the  matter  of  heating,  I  think  we  would  all  save  money  bv 
going  directly  to  a  first-class  steam  firm  and  giving  them  a  contract  to 
heat  the  houses.  The  question  of  steam  heating  is  becoming  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  as  they  are  constantly  making  improvements,  the  steam 
firms  in  all  our  large  cities  are  better  informed  upon  it  than  any  of  us 
would  be  by  many  years  of  experimenting. 

Mr.  J.  E.  BONSALL,  of  Salem,  O.  By  way  of  emphasizing  a  point 
made  by  Mr.  Craig,  I  would  say,  be  sure  to  have  your  heating  apparatus 
large  enough  to  do  the  work  without  having  to  crowd  the  fire.  About 
mid-winter  one  of  my  boilers  gave  out,  and  I  was  obliged  to  put  in  anew 
one.  I  went  to  a  machine  establishment  and  had  a  boiler  made  with  two- 
inch  wrought  iron  pipe  of  four  feet  in  length,  through  which  the  water 
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crossed  aud  returned,  passing  along  the  length  of  the  boiler,  until  it  had 
travelled  about  forty  feet;  that  is,  there  were  ten  lengths  of  pipe  through 
which  it  passed  before  leaving  the  boiler  on  each  side.  Tlie  consequence 
was  that  the  water  became  heated  almost  to  the  boiling  point  before  it 
left  the  boiler,  and  this  happened  even  with  a  moderate  tire. 

The  speaker  here  went  on  to  explain,  that  with  a  new  boiler  the 
pipes  would  be  heated  at  a  distance  of  2.)0  feet  in  less  than  half  the  time 
required  for  heating  at  that  distance  with  a  boiler  of  the  old  system.  He 
also  explained,  that  by  an  actual  count  of  the  amount  of  fuel  used  with 
the  new  boiler,  and  with  one  of  the  old  style,  doing  the  same  amount  of 
work,  the  proportion  was  shown  to  be  about  sixty-tive  to  one  hundred 
shovelfuls  in  favor  of  the  new  boiler. 

The  President  here  called  upon  Mr.  Critchellfor  a  statement  of  his 
observation  upon  the  use  of  petroleum  for  heating. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Critchell,  of  Cincinnati.  As  far  as  we  have  gone,  the 
use  of  petroleum  has  been  a  success.  We  have  advantages  which  are 
possessed  by  very  few  florists  with  respect  to  getting  the  oil.  We  are  on 
the  line  of  a  road  that  runs  directly  into  the  Ohio  oil  field,  and  the  cost 
of  delivery  to  us  is  fifty-five  cents  per  barrel.  Unless  the  parties  using 
the  oil  are  located  on  a  railroad  or  canal  b}'  means  of  which  the  oil  can  l)e 
transported  directly  to  them,  coal  at  the  rate  of  $2A0  per  ton,  would  be 
the  cheaper  commodity;  but  where  the  cost  of  the  coal  exceeds  $2A0  per 
ton,  and  the  oil  can  be  delivered  at  from  seventy  to  ninety  cents  per  bar- 
rel, and  can  be  used  in  good  cheap  burners,  without  man}-  fancy  fixtures 
about  them,  the  oil  is  the  cheaper. 

One  thing  about  the  oil  is,  that  it  needs  very  little  care.  When  the 
burner  is  once  arranged,  it  can  be  left  for  five,  six  or  seven  hours  with- 
out attention ;  but  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  it  over  night.  A  drop  of  water 
through  the  pipe  will  sometimes  put  out  the  fires.  Unless  your  furnaces 
are  kept  thoroughly  heated  up,  there  is  a  chance  of  your  place  getting 
cold,  with  a  blow-up  almost  certain.  An  oil  tire  at  night  might  die  out 
with  a  small  run  of  water  in  the  pipe  that  conveys  the  oil,  unless  the  fur- 
naces are  at  white  heat.  Oil  requires  constant  watching.  The  qualitj' 
of  it  fluctuates.  As  to  some  of  the  oil  that  we  get,  three  barrels  would 
o  the  work  that  four  barrels  would  be  required  to  do  in  other  cases, 
although  the  companies  that  furnish  it  guarantee  that  all  of  it  is  of  the 
same  standard.  The  oil  is  really  not  burned  at  all  with  our  system,  but 
s  converted  into  gas  by  means  of  super-heated  steam.  With  a  very  small 
burner,  we  have  no  smoke  and  no  ashes.  It  does  not  require  an  experi- 
enced fireman,  but  any  one  can  give  it  proper  attention.  One  advantage 
in  the  use  of  oil  that  cannot  be  claimed  for  any  other  fuel,  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  may  be  made  available.  If  we  hear  of  one  of  Mr.  Jordan's 
sudden  blizzards  coming,  we  feel  su^e  of  being  able  to  get  ready  for  it  in 
seven  or  eight  minutes.  You  can  turn  the  flame  on,  and  it  will  go  the 
full  length  of  your  pipe,  and  if  necessary,  twenty  feet  out  of  your  chim- 
ney.    [Laughter.]     There  is  no  other  fuel  that  can  be  made  to  do  that. 
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As  1  said  before,  unless  the  parties  using  the  oil  are  on  the  lines 
that  touch  the  oil  fields,  it  will  be  too  expensive  in  handling  in  competi- 
tion with  coal,  that  can  be  bought  at  $2A0  per  ton,  whether  bituminous, 
waste,  or  any  other  kind.     [Applause.] 

On  motion,  tlie  discussion  here  closed. 

SOILS   AND    FERTILIZERS. 

The  President.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Taylor's  paper  on  Soils 
and  Fertilizers. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  of  Bayside,  N.  Y.,  here  came  forward  and  read 
an  essay  on  the  subject  stated,  which  was  followed  by  applause.  The 
paper  was  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

The  basis  of  all  agricultural  and  horticultural  requirements,  is  com- 
monly termed  Soil.  Soils  being  nothing  less  than  decomposed  rocks, 
their  value  in  certain  localities  can  be  estimated  by  observing  the  source 
from  which  they  have  been  derived  and  by  examining  the  parent  rocks. 
As  an  example.  Feldspar  contains  a  large  proportion  of  potash;  conse- 
quently soils  derived  from  it  would  be  highly  potasic.  It  would  there- 
fore be  wasting  money  by  adding  to  such  a  soil  any  potasic  fertilizer. 
This  gives  a  fair  example  of  how  a  proper  understanding  of  the  origin, 
chemical  composition  and  physical  conditions  of  the  soil  can  be  of  great 

enefit  to  all  interested  in  growing  plants. 

To  full}'  determine,  however,  the  composition  of  an}-  soil,  requires 
more  than  a  superficial  observation  of  the  surroundings.     When  agricul- 

ural  chemisti^  was  first  scientifically  studied,  chemists,  such  as  Liebig, 
and  others,  thought  that  the  laboratory  analysis  revealed  truthfully  the 
chemical  composition  of  the   soil  under  observation,  thus  find  out  the 

omponent  parts  and  add  those  lacking.  AVere  it  possible  to  thus 
anah'ze  our  soil,  it  would  be  of  immense  value.  For  any  one  could  then 
take  to  the  nearest  chemist  a  handful  of  soil,  and  find  out  exactly  what 
it  contained.  It  would  then  only  be  necessary  to  add  the  ingredients 
lacking  to  give  the  plants  all  the  required  nourishment.  For  instance, 
suppose  the  soil  under  observation  contained  all  the  necessar}-  elements, 
with  the  exception  of  phosphoric  acid,  an  addition,  therefore,  of 
phosphate  of  lime  or  bone  meal  would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary  to 
make  the  soil  fertile,  and  supply  the  plant  with  all  the  needed  food. 

But  alas !  Xature  has  debarred  us  from  reaching  her  inner  sanctum 
by  any  such  high  road.  Way  and  others  found  by  experiments  that  such 
a  course  did  not  give  any  practical  results,  owing  to  the  chemical  and 
physical  powers  possessed  by  the  soil.  The  chemical  is  owing  to  the 
double  silicates  of  lime  and  alumnia,  fixing  and  changing  the  ingredi- 
ents in  the  soil  and  those  used  by  the  chemist  to  produce  certain  results 
in  the  analysis.     The  physical   presents  simply  a  power  of  fixation  bv 
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mere  force  of  adhesion  or  surface  attractiou;  this  physical  power  is  found 
to  be  much  greater  than  the  chemical. 

The  soil  is,  in  fact,  in  a  state  of  ceaseless  activitj^  which  defeats  any 
known  means  excepting  held  experiments,  from  determining  its  con- 
tents. The  operation  is  as  follows :  The  field  is  staked  off  into  plots  and 
planted  with  various  crops  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  plots  contain 
from  no  manure  at  all,  all  the  way  up  to  a  complete  manure.  The  crops 
when  gathered  are  carefully  weighed,  and  by  deducting  the  results  at  the 
end  of  five  years  a  practical  test  is  made,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  most 
prevalent  ingredients  obtained. 

Physical  Action  of  the  Soil  on  Plants. 

The  physical  action  on  the  roots  of  plants,  and  consequently  deter- 
mining to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  strength  of  their  growth  and  the  size, 
quality,  and  perfection  of  their  flowers,  is  highly  important  to  the  horti- 
culturist. For  in  growing  plants  that  come  from  all  sections  of  the  world 
it  is  necessary  to  study  their  special  requirements. 

The  most  important,  and  the  one  generally  most  looked  to,  is  that  of 
a  proper  mixture  of  soil.  We  hear  of  soils  in  certain  localities  producing 
wonderful  roses.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  our  greenhouses  to  these 
localities;  for  it  is  generally  possible  to  make  any  mixture  of  soil.  This 
can  be  done  by  proper  proportions  of  heavy  or  light,  coarse  or  fine,  and 
by  adding  such  manures  as  knowledge  and  experience  teaches  to  be  the 
best. 

It  is  shown  that,  even  in  the  most  favored  localities,  certain  roses  do 
not  produce  the  required  results.  Soils  that  American  Beauties,  La 
France,  "\V.  F.  Bennett's,  and  kindred  roses  delight  in,  do  not  produce 
line  Perles  des  Jardins.  To  further  illustrate  this  p«int,  and  add 
something  to  a  much-discussed  question,  I  will  take,  as  an  example,  the 
Perles  des  Jardins.  This  rose,  when  grown  on  what  would  be  called  the 
best  of  rose-soil,  makes  such  a  splendid  growth  that,  in  the  dark  days  of 
Winter,  when  the  sun  is  very  capricious,  the  fine  buds  of  immense  size 
do  not  open  properly, —  they  split  in  thejcentre,  and  are  commonly  called 
bull-heads.  This  result  has  stopped  the  growers  in  these  favored  locali- 
ties from  growing  many  Perles,  as  most  of  the  flowers  come  deformed. 

To  overcome  this,  it  would  be  well  to  prepare  soil  especially  for  this 
rose  in  such  a  manner  that  the  growth,  although  healthy  and  strong, 
should  not  be  rank.  Catherine  Mermet,  on  the  other  hand,  naturally  a 
more  or  less  delicate  grower,  can  stand  a  heavy,  coarse  soil  to  advantage. 
So  it  is  with  every  rose ;  it  should  not  only  have  what  is  called  rose-soil 
but  soil  especially  adapted  to  its  special  requirements. 

The  same  holds  true  of  all  plants.  The  greater  the  perfection  the 
more  necessary  is  it  to  supply  the  special  requirements  of  that  one  plant. 
1  have  taken  up  the  rose  as  an  example,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  growers  are  specially  interested  in  everything  pertain- 
ing to  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  state  that  this  is  the  only  cause  of  bull-heads, 
but  think  it  can  be  largely  controlled  by  a  proper  kind  of  soil. 
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Tillage. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  than  quote  here  the  words  of  Prof.  F. 
H.  Storer,  of  Harvard  University,  regarding  the  necessity  of  constantly 
tilHng  the  soil.  He  says:  "  The  purpose  of  tillage  is  two-fold.  First,  to 
improve  the  texture  of  the  soil  in  the  mere  mechanical  sense:  that  is  to 
.say,  to  stir  and  loosen  the  plants  so  that  roots  of  plants  may  be  readih" 
passed  through  it;  that  air  and  water  may  move  through  it  easily,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  may  be  retained,  and,  in- 
deed, be  rather  finuly  held  by  it.  Secondly,  so  as  to  alter  the  position 
and  condition  of  the  particles  of  which  the  soil  is  made  up;  the  changes 
in  the  chemical  composition  of  these  particles  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  action  of  air  and  water,  and  by  microscopic  organism,  which  act  to 
ferment."  This  detlnitiou  shows  veiy  clearly  and  concisely  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  the  soil  open  so  that  air  can  enter,  the  formation  of  the 
soil  chemical  and  physical  can  be  maintained,  and  the  roots  of  jilants  re- 
ceive the  full  benefits  of  these  conditions.  Sour  soil  is  nothing  less  than 
soil  without  air,  presenting  to  the  roots  a  dead,  cold  surface  without  life 
or  vitality.  Roots  require  air  as  much  as  the  leaves  in  order  to  thrive: 
without  it  they  cannot  perform  their  functions,  and  the  plant  either  lan- 
guishes or  perishes. 

All  growers  understand  the  importance  of  drainage,  which  allows  the 
water  to  pass  through  a  pot  or  bed  rapidly,  only  what  the  soil  can  utilize 
being  retained.  Tillage  prevents  soil  either  in  pots,  benches,  or  borders, 
from  ever,  with  ordinary  care,  being  water-soaked  to  an  injurious  ex- 
tent. It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  state  here  what  kind  of  tillage  a  pot 
or  a  bench  containing  four  inches  or  more  of  soil  needs;  any  practical 
grower  is  aware  how  to  best  handle  soil  in  such  small  compass.  But  do 
not  be  afraid  to  keep  the  soil  well  open  and  in  a  healthy  condition. 

The  Food  of  Plants. 

These  are  commonly  called  manures,  fertilizers,  and  chemical  man- 
ures. They  are  all  composed  of  certain  elements  which,  assuming  vari- 
ous conditions  and  performing  different  parts,  constitute  the  elements 
comprising  the  earth. 

In  all  the  numerous  phases  which  they  enter,  the  same  elements  are 
constantly  present.  A  complete  cycle  is  made.  Plants  extract  these 
elements  from  the  soil  or  rocks,  animals  either  take  in  direct,  or  in  the 
form  of  vegetables,  or  through  other  animals  that  have  already  assimi- 
lated it;  animals  use  what  they  require,  and  in  another  form  return  it  fi'om 
whence  it  came.  Plants  are  again  enabled  to  change  this  substance  which 
we  call  manure,  and  use  it  again  as  food. 

On  the  other  hand  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  elements  are  washed 
through  the  soil  into  rivers  and  oceans.  These  either  become  volatile 
and  are  taken  up  by  the  atmosphere  to  be  again  returned  to  the  earth  by 
the  action  of  rain  or  snow  or  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  to  make 
deposits  for  future   genei-ations.     The   term  manure  is  used  to  indicate 
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baru-yard  manure.  Chemical  manures  or  fertilizers  are  either  deposits 
of  salts,  such  as  the  Stassfurt  mines  in  Germany  which  supply  us  with 
potash.  The  nitrate  beds  found  in  South  America,  deposits  of  bone  of 
I)rehistoric  animals,  such  as  the  South  Carolina  phosphate,  deposits  of 
birds  called  Guano,  found  on  the  Island  lying  off  Peru  and  Chili,  etc.,  or 
animal  matter  ground  up  and  mixed  by  manufacturing  chemists  such  as 
ibonemeal,  superphosphate,  dried  blood,  etc. 

The  Value  of  Fertilizers:  from  the  Horticultural  Standpoint. 
Pertilizers  from  this  stand[)oint  must  be  considered  very  differently 
than  from  that  of  agriculture.  Here  the  conditions  are  very  different, 
for  in  greenhouse  culture  we  are  dealing  with  a  limited  amount  of  soil 
and  very  delicate  plant  organism.  In  the  open  ground  roots  are  less 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  application  of  powerful  measures  than  is  the 
case  with  limited  soil,  owing  to  the  fact  of  there  being  plenty  of  soil  to 
absorb  the  manures,  and^the  roots  not  being  confined,  they  are  less  liable 
to  be  burned  or  otherwise  injured.  These  facts,  when  manuring,  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind. 

Manures. 
Plaijts  require,  in  order  to  grow,  the  following  elements;  with  any  of 
these  lacking  they  cannot  live : 

Acids:    Carbonic      acid.  Bases:  Lime. 

Phosphoric    "  Potash. 

Sulphuric       "  Magnesia. 

Nitric  '•  Oxide  of  Iron. 

Oxygen  and  Hydrogen. 

To  supply  these  to  the  plants  we  have  the  complete  and  the  partial 
manure.  The  complete  contains  all  the  necessary  elements  to  plants  in 
different  proportions.  The  partial  are  those  which  contain  only  one  or 
more  of  these  elements. 

The  relative  value  of  manure  is  based  on  the  amount  of  nitrogen  it 
contains,  as  this  is  the  scarcest  of  all  the  available  elements.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  complete  manures  to  be  had  in  commerce:  Peruvian  guano, 
sheep,  hen,  horse,  cow,  steer,  night-soil,  and  hog  manure.  In  the  class 
of  partial  manures,  the  following  are  available: 

Nitrogenous:  Nitrate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  potash,  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  guano,  night-soil,  urine,  hen,  pigeon,  fish  scrap, 
terrified  leather,  horn,  hair,  wool,  rags,  bristles,  feathers,  blood  (dried), 
flesh, tankage. 

Oil:  Ccastor,  pumace,  linseed  oil,  cake,  and  bran. 

Phosphatic  Manures. 

Phosphate  of  lime  (comprising  bone-meal,  bone-ash,  and  bone- 
black),  superphosphate  of  lime,  phosphatic  rock,  such  as  is  found  in 
South  Carolina,   North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Canada,  in  many  foreign 
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localities;  and  the  phosphatic  guano,  such  as  those  of  Baker's  Island, 
Jarvis'  Island,  Howland's  Island;  in  the  Pacific,  the  Navassa,  Som- 
brero, Aves;  and  the  Guano  Islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

Potassic  Manures. 
Stassfurt  Mine  salts,  which   come  in  commerce  as  muriate  and  sul- 
phate of  potash,  stems  and  stalks  of  tobacco,  barrilla  from  strand  plants, 
wood-ashes,  and  green-sand  marl  of  NeAV  Jersey. 

Magnesia. 
Potash  magnesia  from  Stassfurt:  this  element  is  generally  abundant 
enough,  however,  on  all  soils,  therefore  not  requiring  any  addition  in  the 
form  of  manure. 

Lime. 
Carbonate  of  lime,  marl  and  oyster  shells:  this  manure   is  important 
on  rich  land  which  has  been  highly  manured  for  years. 

Gypsum. 

Plaster  of  Paris  or  sulphate  of  lime :  this  is  very  beneficial  on  clay 
soils,  as  they  generally  contain  considerable  potash.  The  plants  do  not 
use  gypsum  as  such,  but  it  acts  chemically  on  the  bisilicate  of  lime  and 
alumnia,  and  liberates  the  potash  in  the  soil  so  that  the  roots  can 
utilize  it. 

Application  of  Fertilizers. 

All  these  fertilizers  can  be  used  to  advantage  when  required,  but, 
being  highly  concentrated  manures,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  their 
<application  in  all  horticultural  manuring.  As  a  rule  greenhouse  plants 
receive  more  food  than  they  can  usejto  advantage.  Whatever  soil  mix- 
ture is  made  a  basis  should  be  well-rotted  cow  manure. 

Cow  manure,  although  it  does  not  contain  quite  as  much  nitrogen  in 
the  rotted  state  as  when  green  or  other  concentrated  fertilizers,  it  is  far 
better  for  horticultural  purposes,  as  a  liberal  supply  can  be  given  to  make 
up  for  any  loss  by  its  age.  Roots  will  not  be  injured  by  its  use,  and  they 
can  utilize  it  more  rapidly.  With  the  exception  of  bone-meal,  all  other 
fertilizers  should  be  used  in  liquid  form,  and  very  much  diluted  at  that. 
In  dealing  with  greenhouse  plants  it  is  better  to  give  small  quantities  at 
a  time,  and  give  them  frequently.  More  failures  are  due  to  too  much 
than  too  little  manuring. 

I  have  endeavored  in  this  paper  to  touch  on  a  few  points  that  would 
interest  the  grower,  and  to  show  the  action  of  soil  in  its  relation  to  plants, 
and  the  possibilities  of  handling  soils  and  fertilizers  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  utmost  can  be  got  out_of  them  without  unnecessary  waste,  and 
thus  save  both  time  and  money. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  votes  of  thanks 
were  tendered  to  Mr.  .1.  D.  Raynolds  and  Mr.  .7.  H.  Taylor  for  their 
essays. 
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Mr.  HiLLEBRAXD  here  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  presence  of 
too  much  alkaU  was  the  cause  of  various  diseases  in  plants.  In  one  case 
in  which  he  had  experimented,  he  said,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  an 
excess  of  iron  had  caused  the  black  spot  in  roses.  He  had  found  that 
plants  grown  in  light  soil  and  treated  with  the  iron  solution  showed  more 
black  spot  than  plants  in  heavy  soil  that  had  not  been  thus  treated.  He 
inquired  of  Mr.  Taylor  whether  that  gentleman  did  not  think  that  the 
presence  of  too  much  hydrogen  in  the  soil  could  not  be  remedied  by  the 
use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  instead  of  barn3^ard  manure. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor.  Barnyard  manure  contains  all  the  necessary 
elements,  but  where  you  want  an  excessive  growth,  an  application  of  ni- 
trate of  sulphur,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  liquid  ammonia,  should  be 
made.  In  most  cases  the  trouble  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate 
of  sulphur  is  thai  they  are  salts,  and  unless  applied  in  a  liquid  state,  will 
injure  the  roots.  I  experimented  last  "Winter  and  found,  in  growing  pot 
roses,  that  the  injurious  effect  was  shown  afterward,  if  not  at  once.  The 
desired  effects  can  be  as  well  produced  by  the  liquid  as  bj-  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  nitrate  of  sulphur. 

Mr.  HiLLEBEAND.  I  havc  used  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, and  have  found  that  the  former  causes  a  soft,  rank  growth,  while 
the  latter  causes  a  stouter  and  more  natural  growth.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  had  less  to  do  with  hydrogen,  that  it  did 
not  require  so  much  water  to  make  it  available  in  comparison  with  nitrate 
of  soda. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think,  that  of  the  two,  sulphate  of  ammonia  would 
be  the  better  for  the  purpose.  The  plants  can  take  it  up  more  quickly 
than  they  can  take  up  nitrate  of  soda. 

AMENDMENTS  TO   CONSTITUTION. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Boston.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  requested  to 
bring  forward  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  I  find 
on  the  programme.  It  is  as  follows:  "  To  amend  Article  TV.,  by  insert- 
ing the  words  '  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,'  so  that  the  clause  shall 
read  thus:  '  Its  government  between  the  sessions  of  the  Society  shall  be 
vested  in  an  Executive  Committee  of  nine,  to  which  the  President. 
Junior  Ex-President,  Secretary,  Vice-President,  and  Treasurer,  as  ex- 
ofiicio  members,  shall  be  added  " 

Mr.  Edwin  Lonsdale,  of  Philadelphia,  seconded  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  then  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Boston.  Mr.  President,  I  now  propose  another 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  I  am  not  the  author  of  these  amend- 
ments and  know  nothing  about  them,  but  have  simply  been  requested  ti> 
bring  them  before  the  convention  for  action.  The  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: "  To  amend  Article  V.,  by  substituting '  second  Tuesday  in  Septem- 
ber,' for  '  third  Wednesday  in  August,'  so  that  the  clause  shall  read.thusr 
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*  This  Societ}'  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting;  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
September,'  etc." 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jordan,  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the 
further  consideration  of  that  amendment  be  postponed  indefinitely. 

Motion  carried  without  objection. 

Mr.  CiiAS.  D.  Ball,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  the 
following:  Resolved.,  That  the  following  be  added  to  and  known  as  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  By-Laws:  "  All  members  whose  dues  are  unpaid  shall  be 
so  notified  by  the  Secretary;  and  when  a  member  shall  have  paid  no  dues 
for  the  space  of  eighteen  months  after  receiving  such  notice,  his  name 
shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll;  and  he  can  be  re-admitted  to  membership 
only  b}'^  a  majority  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee." 

I  would  simply  state  that  the  Secretar}-  has  had  a  ditticult  task  in 
determining  who  are  and  who  are  not  members.  There  have  been  re- 
tained on  the  roll,  since  the  Cincinnati  meeting,  I  believe,  names  of  gen- 
tlemen who  have  not  since  then  paid  any  dues,  and  it  is  important  to 
ascertain  for  what  length  of  time  names  shall  remain  on  the  roll  under 
such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Lamb,  of  Fayetteville,  X.  C,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Motion  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

NEW^   YORK    HOSPITALITIES. 

The  President  here  announced  the  receipt  of  a  communication 
from  Mr.  J.  H.  Starin,  of  New  York,  tendering  the  use  of  a  steamer  to 
convey  the  members  in  a  body  to  Glen  Island.  The  Chair  stated,  that 
in  consequence  of  a  prior  arrangement,  the  invitation  had  been  declined. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  of  Boston,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Starin 
was  ordered  for  his  generous  otfer. 

the  annual  report. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  ask  whether 
any  provision  has  been  made  for  the  sale  of  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Society,  or  have  they  been  only  distributed  to  the  members  ? 

Mr.  Ror.ERT  Craig.  I  have  received  from  the  Chair  a  paper  con- 
taining a  motion  on  that  subject,  signed  by  Mr.  John  Donn,  Baltimore. 
It  is  as  follows:  '■'■Resolved,  That  the  transactions  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  may  be  accessible  to  all  who  wish  to  purchase  them, 
at  the  uniform  price  of  one  dollar." 

Mr.  John  Donn  here  explained,  that  as  the  annual  report  hereto- 
fore had  been  obtainable  only  by  members,  he  jiroposed  to  give  all  per- 
sons who  wish  to  read  them  an  opportunity  to  purchase  copies  at  one 
dollar  each.  He  said  that  many  florists  who  would  like  to  be  present 
were  unavoidably  detained  at  home,  but  would  be  glad  to  read  the  report. 
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He  knew  of  young  men  in  his  own  neighborhood  who  were  anxious  to- 
have  the  record  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Raynolds  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  transactions  of 
the  Society  at  three  dollars  per  volume  (which  was  the  fee  for  member- 
ship) had  been  placed  at  a  cheap  rate.  They  could  be  obtained,  prior  to 
January  1,  1889,  at  two  dollars.  He  thought  that  every  one  who  was 
anxious  to  own  a  record  of  the  transactions  should  be  willing  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Lamb,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  said  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Society  was  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  and  the  Society  should  be 
willing  to  encourage  the  florists  of  the  country  to  read  its  proceedings 
and  to  learn  what  it  was  doing,  and  what  were  its  objects. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Boston,  thought  that  persons  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Societ}'  should  give  an  evidence  of  the  fact  by  applying 
for  admission  and  paying  the  membership  dues.  They  would  then  be 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  members,  one  of  which  was  the  possession 
of  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  The  annual  meetings  of  this  Society  are 
attended  by  florists  who  are  engaged  in  business  operations  and  who,  as 
a  rule,  are  presumed  to  have  more  means  than  the  men  whom  they  em- 
ploy and  whose  compensation  is  comparatively  meagre.  The  aggregate 
of  those  who  are  employed  in  the  business  in  various  capacities  is  very 
large  in  comparison  with  tlie  number  of  men  who  conduct  floral  estab- 
lishments, and  the  latter  are  probably  better  able  to  pay  three  dollars 
than  the  more  numerous  class  are  to  pay  one  dollar.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake,  if  we  are  to  dispose  of  these  reports,  to  fix  the  sale  of" 
them  at  a  higher  figure  than  one  dollar.  There  are  probably  a  score  of 
us  who  have  from  ten  to  fifty  men  in  our  employment,  many  of  whom 
would  like  to  read  the  transactions  of  this  Society,  but  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain them  by  paying  the  membership  fee  of  three  dollars.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jordan.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  unwise  to  bind  ourselves 
by  an  iron-clad  rule  which  restricts  the  use  of  our  reports  solely  to  our 
membership,  and  allows  a  member  to  receive  but  one  copy.  If  a  mem- 
ber loses  his  book,  (and  I  have  lost  mine  or  had  it  taken  out  of  my  store 
on  several  occasions,)  is  he  to  be  compelled  to  renew  his  membership 
and  again  join  the  Society  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  receive  an  extra 
volume  of  the  transactions  ?  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  Society  to  educate  the  rising  generation  of  florists;  and 
our  President,  in  his  address,  has  wisely  recommended  that  we  should 
do  something  to  aid  in  the  education  of  our  sons  and  of  those  who  labor 
for  us.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to  extend  that  aid  than  by  cir- 
culating the  record  of  our  proceedings  at  as  reasonable  a  rate  as  we  can 
sell  it,  without  subjecting  the  Society  to  loss.  Our  report  is  one  that 
should  go  into  every  public  library  in  the  country,  and  I  think  that  at 
the  price  of  one  dollar  it  would  be  purchased  for  such  institutions. 

Mr.  DoRRANC?:.     Mr.  President,  I  rose  to  advocate  the  pending 
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motion  but  Mr.  Jordan  has  stolen  my  thunder  and  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr.  J.  D.  Carmody.  The  pending  proposition  is  the  same,  in  dif- 
ferent language,  upon  which  I  endeavored  to  secure  a  vote  yesterday, 
when  I  was  ruled  out  of  order  by  the  president;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  Society^  is  coming  to  recognize  the  propriety  of  the  motion  which  I 
then  made.  I  proposed  yesterday  that  non-attending  members  should 
pay  one  dollar,  and  that  that  amount  should  entitle  them  to  receive  the 
book.  The  proposition  which  is  now  made  is  to  give  them  the  privilege 
of  securing  our  book  for  one  dollar  without  giving  them  membership. 
I  think  that  if,  when  doing  that,  you  would  also  make  them  members, 
you  would  hold  out  an  inducement  for  them  to  take  the  book  which  is 
not  now  offered.  I  therefore  hope  that  the  motion,  although  it  is  in  a 
little  different  form  from  the  one  I  proposed,  will  prevail. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson  here  remarked  that  he  thought  the  reports 
would  readily  be  disposed  of  if  they  were  advertised  to  be  sold  at  one 
dollar  each.  After  they  had  been  printed,  electrotypes  would  be  made 
use  of,  by  means  of  which  any  number  of  copies  which  might  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  a  public  demand  could  be  stricken  off  as  they  were  needed. 
He  suggested  that  an  advertisc^ment  in  "  The  American  Florist,"  the 
organ  of  the  Society,  which  was  read  by  many  persons  not  members  of 
the  Society,  would  materially  assist  in  the  disposal  of  the  book. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Raynolds  suggested  that  members  of  the  Society  who 
made  expensive  railway  journeys  to  attend  the  annual  meetings,  were 
better  entitled  to  receive  the  book  at  a  low  rate  than  were  those  who  did 
not  attend  such  meetings.  By  compelling  themselves  to  pay  three  dol- 
lars per  year  as  a  membership  fee  and  circulating  the  book  at  one  dollar, 
they  were  practically  fining  themselves  two  dollars  each  for  the  benefit 
of  non-attending  members. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Thayer,  of  Worcester,  said  he  thought  that  the  working 
help  employed  by  florists  would  be  glad  to  give  a  dollar  per  copy  for  the 
report,  and  that  their  reading  of  it  would  not  only  prove  beneficial  to 
themselves  but  to  their  employers,  and  therefore  he  favored  the  proposi- 
tion as  affording  a  means  by  which  employes  could  obtain  the  book 
through  members  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  J.  G.  EsLER,  of  Saddle  River,  N.  J.,  moved  as  a  substitute  the 
following  motion:  That  additional  copies  shall  be  sold  to  members  for 
one  dollar  each. 

Mr.  DONN  accepted  the  substitute,  and  the  motion  was  adopted 
without  objection. 

GENERAL   BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Robert  Craig,  of  Philadelphia,  called  attention  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Uniformity  in  Pots  in  preparing  for  the  sig- 
natures of  members  a  paper  to  be  sent  to  potters  as  a  notice  of  the  pur- 
pose of  those  signing  it  to  accept  pots  of  certain  uniform  sizes. 
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He  added,  in  reply  to  an  intiuirv  by  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  that  the 
pots  which  were  now  being  exhibited  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
platform,  were  samples  of  the  styles  which  it  was  proposed  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Pktek  Henderson.  That  being  the  case,  I  feel  compelled  to 
object  to  the  proposition,  and  I  must  now  withdraw  my  name  from  the 
paper  I  have  signed,  because  the  use  of  the  pots  here  exhibited  would 
subject  me  to  considerable  loss.  I  have  on  hand  immense  quantities  of 
pots  that  will  not  nest  with  those  of  the  kind  here  shown. 

Mr.  Robert  Craig.  The  objection  of  Mr.  Henderson,  viz.,  that  he 
has  on  hand  a  very  large  stock  of  pots  which  would  not  work  in  with 
pots  of  the  style  recommended  by  the  committee,  is  one  that  was  fully 
considered  by  the  committee.  The  opinion  of  the  committee,  notwith- 
standing this  objection,  is  that  the  effort  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  all 
over  the  country  should  be  adhered  to.  Mr.  Henderson  is  limited  at  this 
time  to  the  use  of  one  particular  kind  of  pot,  but  I  recollect  having  heard 
him  make  the  remark,  that  if  he  was  not  limited  to  that  particular  kind, 
he  could  do  better  by  using  these  rim  pots;  and  his  objection  to  the  lat- 
ter was  based  upon  the  fact  that  he  had  such  a  large  accumulation  of  the 
other  kind  of  pot.  Of  course  the  objection  is  a  serious  one,  but  the 
answer  to  it  is  that  the  committee  do  not  propose  that  any  member  of  the 
Society  shall  throw  away  the  pots  he  may  have  on  hand.  They  simply 
propose  that  this  reform  shall  operate  with  respect  to  pots  that  he  buys. 
It  may  be  to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Henderson  to  withdraw  his  name.  That 
gentleman  has  confined  himself  to  one  particular  style  of  pot,  which  he 
packs  away  systematically,  and  is  naturally  averse  to  the  use  of  any  other 
kind,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  florist  in  the  country  who  is 
in  the  same  position. 

In  deliberating  upon  this  matter,  the  committee  found  that  the  aver- 
age life  of  a  small  flower  pot  is  only  about  four  and  a  half  years,  their 
calculation  being  made  upon  data  obtained  at  several  places,  the  most 
notable  of  which  was  Dingee  and  Conard  Co.'s,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.  At 
that  establishment  many  i^ots  are  handled,  but  none  are  shipped  away, 
and  there  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  renew  the  entire  stock  of  pots 
about  every  five  years.  If  this  reform  movement  is  inaugurated  now, 
we  ma}'^  still  have  to  contend  with  these  various  sizes  for  the  next  five 
years,  but  after  that  there  will  be  so  few  of  them  remaining  in  use  that 
we  ma}-  be  able  to  cart  away  the  balance  or  utilize  them  in  making  road- 
ways of  them.  The  fact  remains  that  if  we  do  not  make  a  beginning  at 
some  time,  this  reform  will  never  take  practical  shape  or  tangible  form. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Henderson  further  on  this  point,  because 
liowever  advisable  it  may  be  for  him  to  stick  to  the  pots  now  in  use  at 
his  place  of  business,  I  think  he  will  not  advise  other  florists  to  adhere  to 
rhe  present  system. 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  Mr.  President .  Mr.  Craig's  unanswerable 
arguments  have  convinced  me  that  the  reform  which  he  proposes  is  a 
wise  and  salutary  one,  and  I  have  concluded  to  allow  my  name  to  remain 
on  the  notice  which  is  to  be  sent  to  the  potters.     [Applause.] 


.^ 
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[NOTK.  At  this  poiut  ;i  numl>er  of  the  delegates  came  forw"at«UtoM 
the  platform  and  personally  inspected  the  collection  of  samples  of  pots 
to  be  seen  there.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Craig  replied  to  snndry  inquiries  by 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Reck  and  Mr.  Foster;  the  substance  of  his  statements 
being  as  follows :] 

Mr.  Craio.  The  committee  recommend  the  rim  pot  in  preference 
to  the  other,  in  view  of  the  liability  of  pots  without  rims  to  be  broken 
when  being  taken  apart,  after  jamming  together.  The  main  object  of 
the  committee  at  the  outset,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pots  exhibited 
here,  was  to  secure  exact  inside  measurements;  in  other  words,  a  three- 
inch  pot,  for  instance,  was  to  be  exactly  three  inches  in  depth  and  three 
inches  in  width.  The  suggestion  now  made  by  Mr.  Reck  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot  should  be  of  greater  width  than  that  of  those  shown  here, 
is  in  my  judgment,  a  good  one;  and,  if  an  instruction  to  that  effect  is 
given  to  the  committee,  they  would  be  glad  to  follow  it.  It  is  apparent 
that  we  have  the  proper  inside  measurement  and  the  proper  depth,  but 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  widen  the  bottom.  There  is  no  patent  on 
the  pot  shown  here.  It  can  be  made  by  any  potter  in  the  United  States 
as  cheapty  as  any  other  pot  can  be  made .  The  adoption  of  it  would  not 
restrict  the  manufacture  of  special  patterns  for  special  purposes.  My  own 
idea  with  regard  to  those  special  long  pots,  is  that  they  are  a  nuisance, 
and  that  florists  will  come  to  realize  the  fact.  Many  of  the  florists  around 
Philadelphia  who  have  used  the  long  pots  for  roses,  have  discontinued 
their  use.  The  adoption  of  a  system  of  uniformity  will  not  interfere  with 
the  right  of  any  member  to  have  pots  made  in  any  manner;  our  idea  is 
simply  to  establish  a  standard,  so  that  when  an  order  is  given  for  pots, 
the  person  giving  the  order  will  understand  exactly  what  it  is  that  he  is 
to  get.  He  will  get  that  unless  he  specially  orders  something  different 
from  the  standard. 

Mr.  Antoine  Wintzek.  When  the  si?bject  of  the  style  of  flower 
pots  was  up  this  morning,  I  for  one,  did  not  understand  that  the  Society 
proposed  to  adopt  the  rim  pot.  In  our  experience  we  have  realized  that 
in  large  establishments  a  pot  under  four  inches  with  a  rim  is  a  nuisance. 
When  you  have  your  roses  or  any  other  plants  solidly  or  close  together, 
and  attempt  to  insert  one  of  these  rim  pots  among  the  others,  you  are 
often  delayed  by  the  rim  catching  upon  the  others.  And  for  this  reason 
we  have  discarded  the  use  of  small  pots  of  that  kind  as  far  as  possible. 

Thei'e  were  further  brief  remarks  in  a  conversational  way,  during 
-which  many  members  congregated  around  and  inspected  the  samples  of 
pots  at  one  end  of  the  platform. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FIKAL   RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  Ciiaiiles  F.  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  moved  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  on  Final  Resolutions. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  Messrs.  Charles  F.  Evans.  Chas.  D. 
Ball,  and  B.  F.  Dorrence  were  constituted  the  committee. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until  evening. 
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THIRD  DAY  — EVENING. 

President  Hill  called  the  convention  to  order  at  8:20  o'clock  p.m.,. 
and  announced  that  the  session  would  be  devoted  largely  to  the  Question 
Box,  and  introduced  Mr.  S.  Kehrmann,  Jr.,  of  St.  Louis  (who  had  been 
assigned  to  answer  the  question,  viz.,  "  What  is  the  best  method  of  pre- 
serving wood  in  greenhouses  ?  '")    The  paper  was  as  follows: 

Mr-  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

The  question  which  it  becomes  my  task  to  answer  is  perhaps  not  a 
new  one  in  some  respects,  but  it  cei'tainly  is  so  far  as  greenhouses  are 
concerned.  Some  have  had  an  idea  that  the  chemicals  used  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  lumber  would  have  a  tendency  to  injui-e  and  retard  the 
growth  of  plants.  Now,  my  experience  is  that,  so  far,  the  chemicals 
used  in  preparing  the  lumber  have  had  no  bad  effects  on  the  growth  of 
roses  or  any  other  plants.  About  fifteen  months  ago  I  erected  a  house 
20x104  feet  and  concluded  to  give  this  matter  a  test.  While,  of  course,  one 
year  is  not  sufficient  to  test  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  chem- 
icals in  the  wood  as  it  is  applied  to  greenhouses,  yet  it  is  a  settled  fact 
that  they  do  not  injure  the  plants.  These  are  now  making  new  growth 
and  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Naturally,  wood  is  more  subject  to 
rapid  decay  than  inorganic  substances,  because  it  contains  within  itself 
the  very  material  for  fermentation,  which  once  begun  soon  destroys 
its  structure  and  causes  it  to  lose  all  its  valuable  qualities  —  strength, 
toughness,  and  durability.  To  increase  and  prolong  its  durability,  if  ex- 
posed to  the  influences  of  air,  water,  and  the  moisture  of  the  ground, 
without  decreasing  its  strength  and  toughness,  we  therefore  have  to  ex- 
tract from  its  body  the  aforesaid  element,  which  causes  fermentation, 
decomposition,  and  decay. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  heat  in  one  form  or  the  other,  and  the  surest 
and  quickest  to  apply  the  heat  is  by  steam,  because  by  bringing  steam  in 
contact  with  the  wood  to  be  treated  the  sap  is  expelled  and  the  remain- 
ing cellular  and  fibrous  structure  is  ready  for  any  manipulations  intended 
for  protection  against  decomposition.  In  other  words,  the  wood  must  be 
disinfected  and  antiseptic  elements  introduced  which  strongly  adhere  to 
the  fibre  and  protect  it  against  decay.  An  experience  of  over  fifty  years 
has  designated  as  such  an  antiseptic  element  of  first  rank,  chloride  of 
zinc.  It  is  cheap,  not  injurious  to  health,  and  it  easily  penetrates  the 
lumber,  no  matter  in  what  size  or  form  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  it. 
Unfortunately,  this  excellent  and  best  preservative,  chloride  of  zinc, 
is  alone  not  proof  against  the  effects  of  rain,  flowing  water,  or  the  mois- 
ture of  the  ground;  and  for  years  chemists  have  experimented  to  find  a 
protective  for  it,  either  by  giving  the  wood,  after  being  impregnated  with 
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the  zinc  solution,  an  air  and  water-tight  covering,  or  by  tilling  the  pores 
and  cells  with  some  insoluble  substance  hesides  the  zinc-chloride.  The 
former  plan  was  soon  abandoned,  because  such  coverings  showed  no 
durability  themselves,  and  the  latter  was  bound  to  prove  a  total  failure, 
since  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  bring  into  a  space  filled  by  one  body 
a  second  one  without  making  room  for  the  second  by  expelling  the  first. 
Although  every  intelligent  person  knows  that  such  laws  of  nature  cannot 
be  overthrown,  repeated  experiments  have  been  made.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  introduce  the  antiseptic  element  into  the  wood  and  to  bind  it 
there,  that  is  to  inject,  together  with  the  preservative  in  one  and  the  same 
solution,  another  element,  which,  being  firmly  combined  with  the  preserv- 
ing chloride  after  the  evaporation  of  the  watery  portions  perfectly  covers 
the  walls  of  the  cells,  and  which  being  insoluble  in  its  crystalline  form, 
withstands  permanently  the  hostile  influences,  both  atmospheric  and 
underground.  This  element  is  sulphate  of  lime,  commonly  called  gypsum 
or  Plaster  of  Paris.  It  is  found  as  the  main  substance  of  large  mountains 
and  ridges,  holding  their  own  for  thousands  of  years  against  the  atmos- 
pheric influences,  and  is  for  itself  an  excellent  antiseptic.  In  treating 
the  lumber,  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  gypsum  is  dissolved  in  the  solution 
of  the  zinc-chloride,  and  with  it  injected  into  the  finest  pores  of  the  wood, 
where,  after  evaporation  of  the  water,  it  settles  in  form  of  a  crystalline 
powder,  covering  and  protecting  the  fibre  completely. 

I  will  here  give  you  a  description  of  the  manner  of  treatment. 

The  American  Wood  Preserving  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  which  holds 
patents  for  this  idea,  has  several  large  cylinders  about  seventy  feet  long 
and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  they  can  prepare  about  50,000  feet  of 
lumber,  which  quantity  can  be  quadrupled,  in  twenty-four  hours,  thus 
making  it  possible  so  to  reduce  the  cost  of  treating  that  the  use  of  this 
important  invention  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  all.  After  these  large 
cylinders  have  been  filled  and  hermetically  closed,  steam  is  introduced 
until  the  lumber  is  thoroughly,  heated  to  boiling  point,  thereby  completely 
destroying  the  fermentable  elements  and  expelling  the  sap.  The  steam 
is  then  blown  off.  The  zinc-gypsum  solution  being  let  into  the  cylinders, 
and  heated  by  means  of  steam-coils,  easily  fills  the  vacuum  created  by  the 
condensing  steam,  and  is  then  left  to  operate  on  the  lumber  under  pres- 
sure of  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  pounds  until  the  charge  is  per- 
fect. 

As  an  illustration,  I  will  give  a  few  figures  as  to  the  absorbing  quali- 
ties of  the  different  kinds  of  wood.  Under  this  treatment  one  cubic  foot 
of  oak  will  absorb  four  to  five  pounds;  white  pine,  cypress,  six  to  seven 
pounds;  hemlock,  eight  pounds;  gum,  ten  to  twelve  pounds;  cottonwood 
as  much  as  fifteen  pounds.  A  correct  analysis  of  the  wood  thus  treated 
will  prove  the  corresponding  percentage  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  as  well  as 
of  the  gypsum  actually  contained  within  the  same.  The  crystalline-gyp- 
sum powder  having  no  effect  on  tools,  the  lumber  may  be  worked  before 
or  after  treatment.     The  lumber  retains  its  natural  color,  does  not  warp 
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or  sluink,  ami  can  be  perfectly  seasoned  within  a  few  days  after  the 
treatment. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

The  President  here  submitted,  in  writing,  a  question  as  follows: 
'■'■  Why  does  not  the  commission  dealer  send  his  returns  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  sale  of  roses,  etc."  He  called  upon  Mr.  W.  S. 
Allen,  of  New  York  city,  to  reply. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Allen,  of  New  York,  here  came  forward  and  argued  that 
the  assumption  upon  which  the  question  was  predicted  could  not  be 
maintained,  as  the  commissionmen  could  show  by  thoir  patrons  that  they 
had  not  been  remiss  in  making  their  returns.  He  asked  whether  anyone 
present  had  knowledge  of  any  facts  upon  which  the  alleged  remissness 
could  be  based,  and  as  no  response  was  made,  proceeded  to  call  upon  re- 
presentative florists  present  for  a  statement  of  their  experiences  as  to 
whether  their  commissionmen  had  or  had  not  shown  default  in  making 
prompt  returns. 

Mr.  Charles  Anderson  (to  whom  the  inquiry  was  addressed  as  the 
representative  or  agent  of  Mr.  John  Henderson. of  Flushing),  answered: 
Throughout  my  experience  of  six  or  seven  years  with  Mr.  Allen,  his  re- 
turns have  invariably  come  in  promptly. —  that  is,  within  twenty-four  or, 
at  the  outside,  forty-eight  hours,  even  in  the  busiest  times.  Of  course  I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  commission  dealers  of  New  York  city  as  a  class. 

Mr.  Ernst  Asmus,  of  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  (being interrogated  by 
Mr.  Allen)  stated  that  his  agents  were'Thomas  Young,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  that 
he  received  his  returns  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  that  the  service 
rendered  him  was  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  of  Bayside,  N.  Y.,  (for  whom  Mr.  Allen  stated 
that  he  acted  as  agent)  replied:  My  returns  are  sent  once  a  week.  I 
have  had  a  return  as  often  as  every  other  day,  but  I  call  for  it  only  once 
a  week.  I  would  bo  satisfied  not  to  have  it  oftener  than  once  a  week. 
When  business  is  particularly  brisk,  I  fjet  returns  even  within  six  or  seven 
hours  of  each  other.  I  have  received  by  evening  mail  a  return  for  stuff 
sold  on  the  same  day,  but  that  was  when  the  market  was  good  and  stuff 
sold  off  clean.  I  do  not  see  how  a  commission  man  can  send  back  returns 
every  twenty-four  hours  when  the  market  is  dull,  because  he  must  have 
roses  to  carry  over  until  the  next  day.  I  think  that  thirty-six  hours  is 
iibout  as  short  a  time  as  the  returns  can  possibly  be  made  in. 

Mr.  Allen  here  stated  that  he  thought  the  testimony  which  he  had 
presented  was  sufficiently  conclusive.  He  argued  that  the  commission- 
man  had  no  special  reason  for  witholding  returns  for  sales  of  cut  flowers, 
that  in  fact  it  was  more  to  his  credit  to  make  returns  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. When  there  is  a  dull  market,  and  the  commission  man  has  a  large 
•quantity  of  flowers  to  cai-ry  over,  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  for  him  to 
make  the  returns  immediately,  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  them  cor- 
rectly. For  instance,  in  selling  Perles,  if  lie  starts  on  Monday  morning 
and  the  market  is  dull  throughout  the  week,  he  is  obliged  to  keep  an  ex- 
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act  account  of  every  Perle  he  receives  and  sells  and  is  unable  to  make  an 
average  until  the  week  has  expired.  He  can  then  ascertain  exactly  how 
much  he  has  received  and  how  much  has  been  realized  for  them,  and  can 
<letermine  as  to  the  quality  of  the  Perles  and  as  to  their  value  to  each 
grower. 

The  President  here  called  on  Mr.  Taylor  for  same  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Kehrmann's  essay  concerning  the  preservation  of  wood  in 
greenhouses. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  of  Bayside,  N.  Y.  The  best  thing  I  have  tried 
thus  far  is  crude  oil.  It  seems  to  prevent  the  moisture  from  entering 
the  wood.  Water  poured  on  an  oiled  board  will  entirely  run  off.  We 
have  been  oiling  for  about  four  years,  and  find  there  is  very  little  rot, 
comparatively  none,  in  the  benches.  I  think  that  an  ordinary  hemlock 
bench  with  one  oiling,  will  last  probably  ten  years, — ^perhaps  longer.  The 
oil  is  also  of  advantage  in  destroying  the  germs  of  insects,  and  prevent- 
ing them  from  coming  around  the  house.  They  do  not  like  it.  The  cost 
of  the  oil  is  comparatively  very  small.  I  suppose  that  a  bai-rel  of  oil  will 
suflBce  for  all  the  benches  in  a  house  throughout  the  whole  season.  Jt 
may  be  applied  with  a  common  whitewash  brush,  and  a  couple  of  men 
can  do  all  that  is  required  in  the  houses.  It  is  the  best  preservative  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Kaynolds,  of  Riverside,  111.  (being  called  upon)  said: 
My  experience  being  limited  to  two  years,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce conclusive  results,  but  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  it  enables  me  to  cor_ 
roborate  all  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  said.  I  have  found  that  the  oil  on  the 
benches  is  of  no  possible  injury  to  roses,  and  that  at  the  end  of  two  year& 
the  wood  seems  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 

Mr.  J.  M.  JoRDAX,  of  St.  Louis.  I  would  inquire  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  spoken,  whether  the  evaporation  of  the  oil,  when  they  have 
been  oiling  a  bench,  has  been  injurious  to  plants  which  have  remained  in 
and  not  been  removed  from  the  house. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor.  I  oiled  a  house  this  Summer  in  which  there 
were  side  benches  of  Papa  Gontiers,  with  centre  benches  of  Mermets.  I 
took  out  the  Mermets,  but  allowed  the  Papa  Gontiers  to  remain  while  the 
benches  were  being  oiled.  No  ill  effects  appeared  on  these  from  the 
oiling.  I  may  add  that  I  oiled  the  benches  in  the  morning,  put  in  the 
soil  and  planted  the  benches  in  the  afternoon.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
oil  injures  the  roses  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  name  of  it  is  simply 
"  Crude  Oil."     Its  price  is  now  $3.80  per  barrel. 

THE   CUT  WORM. 

The  President.  A  question  in  writing,  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hallock,  will  now  be  answered  by  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Hallock,  of  Queens,  N.  Y.  The  question  is,  "  What  is 
the  best  way  of  destroying  the  so-called  cut  worm?"  My  knowledge  of 
this  pest  is  confined  to  the  periods  at  which  he  happens  to  cross  our  path . 
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With  US  his  depi*edations  are  confined  to  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
We  find  tliat  during-  the  night  he  cuts  off:  the  young  shoots  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  only  way  of  destroying  him  that  I  know  of,  is  to  go 
over  the  field  early  in  the  morning,  and  where  we  find  by  feeling  it  that 
the  stock  of  the  rose  is  bending  over  or  showing  the  effect  of  having 
been  cut  off,  to  run  the  finger  around  the  particular  stock  that  has  been 
cut  off,  and  in  this  ;way  we  usually  find  him.  Although  we  have  been 
bothered  considerably  with  these  worms,  we  have  never  found  them  in 
such  very  great  quantities  as  we  have  the  smaller  pests.  I  suppose  that 
a  hundred  in  a  field  of  say  five  acres,  would  be  quite  a  number  to  catch 
in  a  morning.  After  the  first  of  July  we  are  not  troubled  with  this  worm 
at  all.  I  know  of  no  way  of  destroying  him  but  by  hand-picking,  and 
then  he  is  quite  a  tough  customer  to  kill.  Concerning  his  appearance  in 
the  greenhouse  I  cannot  speak  as  knowingly  as  can  some  of  the  gentle- 
men present  who  have  had  more  experience  in  that  department,  but  I 
may  say  that  we  are  troubled  to  some  extent  in  dahlias,  carnations,  and 
stock  of  that  character,  where  sod  jn  which  the  eggs  of  the  worm  have 
been  laid  has  been  taken  in.  We  find  there  that  he  commences  to  come 
out  of  the  ground  about  dark,  and  that  he  may  be  picked  off  and  killed 
by  a  man  who  goes  around  with  a  lamp.  He  is  easily  found  by  hand- 
picking.  If  any  one  present  knows  of  any  method  of  destroying  the 
worm  by  wholesale,  or  in  any  way  other  than  by  laying  our  hands  on  him, 
I  trust  that  the  information  will  be  given, 

Mr.  J.  M.  JoRDA^sr,  of  St.  Louis,  explained  that  an  effective  preven- 
tive of  the  worm  had  been  found,  in  his  own  experience,  in  some  in- 
stances, hx  a  proper  preparation  of  soil  before  taking  it  into  the  green- 
house. His  method  consisted  principally  in  constantly  ploughing  and 
working  the  piece  of  ground  from  which  the  soil  was  to  be  taken.  He  had 
found  this  beneficial  in  preparing  for  the  growing  of  roses  and  carnations. 
He  stated  that  the  ground  used  for  the  planting  of  carnations  had  been 
regularl}'  ploughed  throughout  one  season.  The  deposit  of  the  eggs  of 
the  butterfly  is  made  in  the  Summer  and  the  hatching  occurs  in  the  fol- 
lowing Spring  or  thereabouts ;  consequently  the  ploughing  prevents  the 
ground  from  being  made  a  harbor  for  these  deposits  and  destroys  the 
insect  germs. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Boston,  said  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  from 
which  he  came,  a  dark,  slate-colored  worm  of  about  the  length  of  the 
little  finger,  was  known  as  "  The  Army  Worm."  The  worm  worked  out 
of  doors  and  in  doors,  and  it  was  necessary  to  hunt  for  not  only  his  eggs 
but  the  miller  and  the  worm  also. 

Mr.  John  N.  May.  I  have  found  that  the  most  effectual  plan  for 
destroying  the  cut  worm  is  to  catch  the  moth.  To  do  this,  I  have  laid 
some  old  boards  around  the  spot  where  the  pest  was  expected,  and  soon 
after,  caught  there  between  the  boards  as  many  as  fifty  dark  brown 
moths.  It  you  succeed  in  killing  the  moths,  you  will  save  yourself  from 
many  cut  worms  during  the  following  season;  and  if  you  persist  in  your 
(efforts  you  will  eventually  rid  your  entire  place  of  cut  worms. 
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Mr.  Hallock.     What  is  the  appearance  of  the  moth? 

Mr.  May.  It  is  a  dark  brown  woolly  moth,  that  tiies  never  in  day 
time  but  always  at  night,  unless,  of  course,  when  you  stir  him  up. 

Mr.  Hallock.     What  is  the  length  of  it? 

Mr.  May.  When  the  wings  are  spread  it  is  from  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width.  I  doubt  not  that  if  at  this  time  you 
will  go  and  turn  over  any  old  boards  that  are  lying  around  your  place, 
you  will  hud  plent}"^  of  them.  I  regret  that  I  am  not  well  enough  versed 
in  entomology  to  be  able  to  give  a  more  precise  description,  but  I  know 
the  "  critter"  when  I  see  him,  and  I  always  kill  him. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jordan.  Persons  interested  in  the  study  of  these  insects, 
by  collecting  a  few  and  forwarding  them  to  Professor  C.  V.  Riley,  the 
National  entomologist,  at  Washington,  will  doubtless  be  promptly  in- 
formed by  that  official  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  insect  germinates, 
and  points  of  like  interest. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Lamb,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  Fires  built  at  night  at  con- 
venient distances  through  your  garden,  will  aid  materially  in  destroy- 
ing the  moths.  The  insects  Avill  be  attracted  by  the  light  and  destroyed 
by  the  flame.  I  think  that  if  gentlemen  who  are  troubled  in  this 
respect  will  adopt  this  plan,  they  will  find  that  the  insects  are  much 
less  numerous  in  the  succeeding  year.  If  you  destroy  the  moths  and 
the  eggs,  you  wUl  certainly  be  relieved  of  the  cut  worms. 

A  Member.  At  what  time  does  the  moth  appear  —  in  the  Spring 
or  the  Fall? 

Mr.  Lamb.     You  can  find  them  now. 

Mr.  May.  The  largest  moths  you  will  always  find  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  according  to  my  experience. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Dillon,  of  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  I  have  not  been  much  trou- 
bled with  the  cut  worm,  and  I  think  that  the  plan  which  I  adopted  to  get 
rid  of  it,  is  a  very  good  one.  We  plough  our  soil  and  let  it  get  thor- 
oughly dry,  when  we  heap  it  up  or  leave  it  in  heaps.  While  it  is  in  that 
condition,  the  worms  work  down  into  the  damp  soil  beneath,  and  conse- 
quently we  do  not  get  them  in  the  compost.  The  white  cut  worm,  which 
is  very  destructive  to  roses,  we  got  rid  of  in  this  way  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Harris,  of  Boston.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
cut  worm  here  referred  to  is  the  larva  of  the  June-bug  or  not. 

Mr.  J.  N.  May.  They  are  two  distinct  things.  What  we  call  the 
June-bug,  or  cockchafer,  has  a  long  wide  body  with  a  brown  head,  and 
works  mainly  in  pasture  lands.  The  cut  worm,  about  which  Mr.  Hallock 
and  I  have  been  talking,  is  a  brown  fellow  that  eats  the  cabbage.  I  be- 
lieve, that  in  many  classes  of  plants,  the  June-bug,  or  cockchafer,  is  one 
of  the  worst  pests  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  When  I  started  in  busi- 
ness I  made  use  of  soil  containing  eggs  of  the  cockchafer,  or  June-bug. 
The  consequence  was  that  out  of  a  house  of  roses  containing  930  plants, 
I  lost  in  that  Fall  035,  all  of  which  were  killed  within  three  weeks  by  the 
larva  of  this  pest.     From  that  day  to  this  I  have  considered  it  to  be  of 
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more  value  to  me  for  a  man  in  my  employ  to  kill  a  dozen  bugs  in  a  day 
than  to  fill  a  house  with  plants.  I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  worst 
pests  which  we  can  encounter,  and  I  have  adopted  the  same  means  in 
regard  to  it  that  I  followed  in  the  case  of  the  cut  worm,  viz.,  that  of  kill- 
ing everything  that  I  can  find  in  the  shape  of  a  cockchafer.  I  have  built 
an  open  fire  at  night  and  have  destroyed  them  by  that  means.  Pei'haps, 
some  of  the  gentlemen  present  may  have  noted  the  suggestions  which  I 
made  in  articles  on  the  rose-bug  in  which  I  advocated  taking  soil  from 
open  pastures,  where  there  is  less  likelihood  of  trouble  from  tree  leaves. 
The  cockchafer  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  when 
these  fall  to  the  earth,  the  eggs  find  their  way  into  the  soil.  I  may  add 
that  it  takes  three  years  for  those  fellows  to  develop,  and  only  one  year 
for  the  cut-worm.  They  are  very  small  the  first  season,  the  next  season 
they  are  larger,  and  in  the  third  year  the}-^  are  fully  developed. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Harris,  of  Boston.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  there 
is  any  remedy  for  the  cockchafer. 

Mr.  May.  Yes;  the  use  of  lime,  I  have  heard,  is  effective,  but  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  apply  it  in  a  rose  house  without  killing  the 
plant  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Harris,  of  Boston.  Some  few  years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine 
came  to  me  in  great  trepidation  and  asked  if  1  knew  of  any  remedy 
whereby  some  hundreds  of  young  Niphetos  roses,  which  were  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  cockchafer  worms,  could  be  saved,  as  his  reputation  at 
that  time  was  at  stake.  I  gave  him  the  following  recipe,  viz.,  "  one 
bushel  of  slaked  fresh  lime  and  one  peck  of  bituminous  soot;  mix  both 
together;  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  to  the  depth  of  one-fourth 
of  an  inch;  and  give  a  thorough  dose  of  water."  You  can  imagine  that 
the  odor  from  this  mixture  was  far  from  agreeable,  but  the  result  was 
thorough,  as  every  worm  or  grub  was  destroyed  within  twenty-four  hours. 
As  bituminous  soot  was  a  scarce  article  here,  the  party  to  whom  I  refer 
immediately  sent  to  England  for  twenty  barrels  of  it,  so  that  he  might 
have  it  always  at  hand  in  the  event  of  his  roses  being  again  attacked  by 
the  pest.  My  impression  is  that  whenever  this  remedy  is  applied  it  will 
destroy  all  worms  and  add  vigor  to  the  plants,  and  that  the  grower  will 
soon  realize  this. 

Mr.  May.  The  statement  just  made  reminds  me,  that  when  I  lived 
on  what  is  called  "  the  other  side  of  the  pond,"  I  used  soot  entirely  for 
killing  the  pests,  and  that  I  never  had  the  least  trouble  with  them.  Un- 
fortunately, on  this  side,  soot  is  not  created  in  such  quantities  as  it  is  on 
the  other  side,  and  is  therefore  seldom  used.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
the  soot  that  killed  the  worms,  not  the  lime,  in  the  case  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Harris.  It  is  better  to  mix  the  soot  with  the  lime,  with  which 
it  readily  mixes,  than  to  spread  it  along  the  surface  of  the  soil,  because 
being  so  very  dry  it  would  soon  wash  off. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Boston,  suggested,  as  one  means  of  destroying  the 
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so-called  cockchafer  out  of  doors,  a  barrel  half  filled  with  water  with  an 
inch  or  more  of  kerosene  oil  on  top. 

irSE  OF   IM^rORTELLES. 

The  President  here  staled  that  a  question,  in  writing,  had  beeit 
handed  to  Mr.  Robert  Kift,  and  would  be  answered  by  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Robert  Kift,  of  Philadelphia,  responded.  The  question 
assigned  me  is  this:  "Is  not  the  use  of  immortelles  detrimental  to  the 
florist  trade  and  especially  to  the  grower."  I  may  say,  in  reply,  that  I 
have  a  very  kindly  feeling  for  the  grower;  that  I  would  do  a  great  deal 
for  him;  and  that,  in  fact,  I  have  done  a  great  deal  for  him.  I  have 
travelled  up  hill  and  down  dale,  wandered  through  slush  and  rain,  and 
almost  gone  down  on  my  knees  to  have  the  grower  sell  flowers  to  me. 
1  would  do  all  this  again,  notwithstanding  the  poor  success  which  ha.s 
attended  my  exertions  in  many  instances.  [Laughter.]  In  all  my  ex- 
perience, however,  I  have  not  known  of  a  single  florist  who  has  been  so 
mean  as  to  attempt  to  palm  olf  immortelles  as  natural  flowers.  I  think 
that  immortelles  have  properly  a  place  of  their  own,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  they  will  ever  be  used  to  supplant  natural  flowers  or  that  any  attempt 
will  be  made  to  palm  them  off  for  natural  flowers.  Consequently  I  fail 
to  see  that  their  use  is,  in  any  respect,  detrimental  to  the  flower  grower. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Ernst  Asmus,  of  W.  Hoboken,  X.  J.,  here  announced  the 
presence  in  the  convention  of  the  Vice-President  elect,  Mr.  William  J. 
Palmer,  of  Buffalo,  and  moved  that  he  be  escorted  to  the  platform. 

The  motion  prevailed,  when  Mr.  Ernst  Asmus,  and  Mr.  Calder,  of 
Boston,  (who  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Chair,)  promptly 
escorted  Mr.  Palmer  to  the  President's  desk,  where  that  gentleman  was 
greeted  with  the  acclamations  of  the  convention. 

When  quiet  had  been  restored,  Mr.  Palmer  gracefully  acknowledged 
his  appreciation  of  the  compliment  shown  him,  and  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  delegates  at  the  convention  in  Buffalo  in  1889,  would  be  hospit- 
ably entertained  and  abundantly  gratified.    [Applause.] 

horticultural  halls. 

The  President  announced,  as  the  next  question  on  the  programme, 
the  following:  "  What  is  the  best  mode  of  building  horticultural  halls, 
with  a  view  to  cheapness  of  construction,  plenty  of  light  and  adaptability 
to  exhibition  of  plants,  flowers  and  fruits,"  the  answer  to  which  had  been 
assigned  to  Mr.  May. 

Mr.  J.  N.  May,  of  Summit,  X.  J. ,  here  came  forward  and  read  a 
response.     The  paper,  which  was  heartily  greeted,  was  as  follows: 

In  answering  the  above  I  recognize  my  inability  to  do  so  in  the  few 
words  T  can  say  here,  as  it  is  a  subject  requiring  careful  thought  and 
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good  judgment  far  beyond  my  ability.    But  I  will  give  a  few  hints  which 
may  help  the  questioner. 

First,  in  my  estimation,  exhibition  halls  for  the  above  objects  are 
better  without  board  floors,  as  it  enables  exhibitors  to  arrange  plants  in 
groups  on  raised  banks,  in  hollows,  curves,  and  various  forms  to  suit  the 
natural  wants  of  the  different  subjects,  and  where  green  sod  can  be  easily 
procured  or  plenty  of  green  moss,  a  very  much  better  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced than  by  staging  them  on  tables.  For  fruit  and  cut  flowers,  side 
tables  in  most  halls  can  be  very  neatly  arranged  directly  under  the  light 
of  the  windows,  which  is  much  the  best  place  to  exhibit  such  things. 

And  to  build  such  a  hall  one  of  the  most  expensive  parts  —  the  floor- 
ing and  heavy  beams  which  support  it  —  are  saved. 

The  expense  of  building  such  halls  must  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  size  and  position ;  but  supposing  a  hall  of  forty  feet  wide  by  one  hun- 
dred feet  long  is  required,  it  can  be  built  with  a  stone  or  concrete  founda- 
tion —  high  enough  above  ground  level  to  avoid  the  sills  rotting  from 
dampness, — on  this  a  comparatively  light  structure  can  be  placed,  pro- 
vided it  is  well  braced  and  tied,  with  sides  twelve  feet  high  weather-boarded 
and  sheathed  with  thin  match  boarding  inside,  allowing  not  less  than  one- 
twelfth  the  whole  sides  for  windows.  The  roof  can  be  made  of  shingles, 
corrugated  iron,  or  any  water-tight  material.  The  ends  carried  up  straight 
with  plenty  of  light.  This  makes  a  very  light  hall,  and  if  the  windows 
are  all  made  movable  to  secure  free  ventilation,  will  be  a  comparatively 
cool  building  in  Summer,  but  will  require  heating  for  Spi'ing  and  late  Fall 
exhibitions. 

Where  such  buildings  are  only  required  once  a  year,  such  as  at  State 
fairs,  etc.,  the  side  walls  could  be  built  in  sections  and  the  roof  made  of 
canvas,  which  is  easil}^  stored  away,  leaving  the  posts  only  standing;  but 
if  for  a  permanent  building,  and  to  be  used  several  times  each  year,  it 
ought  to  be  a  fixed  roof  and  made  secure  enough  to  withstand  all  ordi- 
naiy  storms  with  very  little  change  in  the  way  of  light.  Many  of  the 
halls  built  for  the  roller-skating  purposes  are  very  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose  and  in  many  cases  could  be  taken  as  a  guide  with  the  modifica- 
tions requisite.  One  thing  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  construct- 
ing and  arranging  such  halls,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  good 
supply  of  water  always  on  hand,  as  plants  and  flowers  need  a  great  deal 
to  keep  them  in  a  fresh  condition,  and  no  exhibitor  ought  to  have  to  go 
away  from  the  building  to  procure  it. 

Of  course,  where  only  smaller  halls  are  needed  for  this  purpose,  a 
less  expensive  building  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  the  same  proportion 
of  light  should  in  all  cases  be  provided. 

SLATE    BENCHES. 

The  PiiESiDENT  announced,  as  the  next  business  in  order,  a  response 
bv  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  to  the  question,  (No.  8,)  "What 
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lias  beeu  the  result  of  slate  beaches  the  past  season,  and  effects  of  same 
on  plants  planted  out  on  them  ?  " 

Mr.  Smith  responded  as  follows:  I  have  planted  for  the  past  six 
years  on  both  slate  and  wooden  benches.  I  prefer  the  slate  benches  be- 
cause there  is  nothiny  about  them  to  rot  or  to  breed  fungus  and  nothing 
in  which  insects  or  vermin  of  any  kind  may  harbor.  The  importance  of 
this  is  apparent  to  every  practical  man  present,  and  I  need  not  enlarge 
upon  it.  Where  the  cost  of  construction  is  not  a  paramount  consideration 
slate  benches  are,  in  my  judgment,  decidedly  preferable.  Last  Fall  I 
planted  out  on  slate  benches,  five  inches  deep,  poinsetta,  smilax,  helio- 
trope, bouvardia,  carnations,  and  cucumbers.  In  eveiy  instance  the 
result  was  a  decided  success. 

Six  years  ago  my  employer  built  a  rose  house  one  hundred  feet  by 
twenty  feet.  At  that  time,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  idea  of  shallow  beds 
for  roses  was  in  its  infancy,  and  our  beds  were  made  from  ten  to  eleven 
inches  in  depth.  I  put  in  from  four  to  five  inches  of  broken  brick  and 
covered  it  with  a  very  tough  sod  of  an  inch-and-a-half  in  thickness  with 
the  grass  side  turned  down.  This  made  a  perfect  drainage.  That  drain- 
age is  as  perfect  today  as  it  was  on  the  day  it  was  put  in.  Out  of  that 
house,  in  the  past  Winter,  I  cut,  bj^  actual  count,  49,200  buds. 

We  have  only  one  house  with  wood  benches.  In  the  period  which  I 
have  named  we  have  had  to  replace  those  benches  twice,  whereas  in  the 
ten  years  the  slate  benches  have  not  cost  one  cent  for  repairs. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  slate  benches. 
1  had  them  on  my  place  about  five  years.  I  find  that  slate  is  cleaner, 
warmer,  and  better  enables  the  heat  to  go  through  from  the  pipes  under- 
neath, than  wood.  If  you  take  a  bench  of  roses  with  a  slate  bottom  and 
place  it  side  by  side  with  one  that  has  a  wood  bottom,  you  will  find  that 
the  roses  on  the  slate  bench  will  grow  faster  in  dark  weather  than  those 
on  the  other.  The  heat  penetrates  more  readily  through  the  slate  than 
through  the  wood. 

One  objection  to  slate  is  as  to  its  durability.  Slate  rots.  This  is 
owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  soil  and  to  moisture.  I  do  not  know  but  that 
possibly  by  drying  it  off  every  year  you  would  make  it  last  longer.  In 
shovelling  out  soil  you  are  liable  to  break  many  slates  and  thus  necessi- 
tate more  labor,  but  the  slate  has  many  advantages, 

Mr.  John  Keck,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  I  would  like  to  relate  my 
experience  in  regard  to  slate.  Sixteen  years  ago  I  erected  a  slate  bench 
in  a  house  used  for  stove  plants.  That  bench  is  as  good  today  as  it  ever 
was.  The  rotting  of  slate  which  is  complained  of  can  be  avoided  by 
using  hard  slate.  I  doubt  the  practicabilit}'  of  using  slate  for  rose  benches, 
as  it  is  a  rapid  conductor  of  heat  or  cold.  When  used  in  the  way  stated 
l»y  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  essay,  the  effect  of  rapid  conduction  is  avoided. 

(Referring  to  a  piece  of  board  here  exhibited.)  The  board  here 
shown  has  been  chemically  prepared  by  some  wood-preserving  company, 
and  is  but  little  decayed  after  eighteen  months  of  use.     I  have  at  present 
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in  ray  place  benches  of  yellow  pine  which  were  built  nine  year!«  ago,  ih& 
boards  of  which,  after  nine  years  of  constant  use,  are  less  decayed  ihaa 
the  chemically -prepared  board  here  shown,  which  has  been  in  use 
eighteen  months.  I  select  boards  that  are  clear  of  sap.  I  give  them  a 
coat  of  hot  coal-tar,  over  which  I  shake  fine-sifted  sand  before  the  tar  is 
dry.  When  dry,  another  coat  of  hot  tar  is  applied.  This  forms  a  com- 
plete covering;  and  if  a  coat  of  tar  is  applied  every  two  years  thereafter, 
the  bench  Avill  last  as  long  as  the  house  lasts.  I  also  use  rough,  common 
pine  box-boards,  which  I  treat  in  this  way:  I  apply  two  coats  of  crude 
oil,  and,  when  dry,  one  coat  of  warm  tar.  The  crude  oil  saturates  the 
surface  of  the  boards  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the  tar,  when  dried, 
stands  out  like  a  varnish.  Thereafter  I  give  them  one  coat  of  crude  oil 
every  year.  A  bench  thus  treated  will  last  from  eight  to  ten  years.  In 
using  tar,  care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  it  is  dropped  upon  the  pipes. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  reply  to  what  Mr.  Taylor  has  said  about  the  slate 
crumbling  away,  I  will  say  that,  after  ten  or  eleven  years,  there  is  no 
sign  of  any  crumbling  or  decaying  in  the  slate  which  is  used  by  my  em- 
j)loyer.     Our  slates  are  half  an  inch  thick. 

Mr.  Taylor.     That  accounts  for  their  durability. 

Mr.  Robert  Craig,  of  Philadelphia.  Last  Summer,  by  way  of  mak- 
ing a  trial,  we  put  up  five  hundred  feet  of  slate  benches  upon  which  to 
grow  roses.  The  result  was  not  satisfactory.  The  roses  did  not  seem  to 
do  as  well  as  those  on  benches,  in  the  same  house,  that  were  built  of 
wood.  There  was  developed  on  all  those  roses  on  the  slate  benches  the 
worst  case  of  club  root  that  I  ever  knew  of.  By  the  way,  anything  that 
checks  growth  in  roses  may  help  to  develop  club  root;  this  club  root  was 
fully  developed  up  to  the  line  where  the  slate  ended,  very  little  of  it  ap- 
pearing on  the  roses  right  alongside,  which  were  growing  on  the  wood. 
We  finally  concluded  that  it  must  be  owing  to  the  slate  heating  up  rapidly 
and  then  cooling  off  as  the  steam  went  down.  The  steam-pipes  were 
right  underneath  the  slate.  I  have  talked  with  several  gentlemen  who 
have  grown  roses  on  slate,  and  none  of  them  seem  to  like  it. 

I  can  subscribe  to  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  advantage  of  slate 
for  a  permanent  table  upon  which  to  stand  pots,  and  in  pots  the  plants 
grow  all  right;  but,  in  view  of  my  experience,  I  am  afraid  to  try  it  for 
planting  roses  upou.  In  fact  I  took  out  the  slate  this  Summer  and  put 
wood  in  its  place. 

Mr.  Calder  inquired  whether  Mr.  Craig  had  provided  for  drainage. 

Mr.  Craig.  We  were  very  careful  in  that  respect.  The  slates 
were  12  x  24.  W^e  left  a  half  inch  at  the  outer  edge,  one-half  inch  on 
each  side  of  the  centre  slate,  and  a  half  inch  at  the  back. 

Mr.  Calder.  The  point  of  my  (juestion  was,  whether  you  had 
provided  for  drainage  in  a  way  similar  to  that  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Smith. 
You  use  none  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Craig.  No;  we  use  no  drainage  except  that  we  plant  all  our 
roses  in  that  way.     We  use  only  shallow  soil.     In  the  wood  benches  we 
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tiiul  that  leaviui;;  a  half  inch  sjiace  between  tlie  narrow  boards,  aftords 
nniple  dramage. 

Mr.  Caldeh.  I  would  now  ask  Mr.  Smith  whether  he  ever  grew 
roses  on  his  benches  without  the  drainage  of  which  he  spoke. 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  I  have  not.  1  would  add  that  last  AVinter,  being 
rather  surprised  to  see  how  my  roses  grew  so  rapidly,  I  dug  down  through 
the  soil  and  sod,  and  found  below  the  sod  that  the  brick  was  like  a 
mass  of  healthy  vigorous  libre  right  under  the  sod. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor.  I  would  like  to  give  Mr.  Craig  some  reason 
for  the  way  in  which  his  roses  behaved  last  Winter,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand it.  It  must  have  been  due  to  some  cause  apart  from  the  slate. 
It  may  have  been  due  to  the  steam  pipes  being  too  near  the  slate. 
In  our  place  nearly  one-half  the  benches  are  of  slate,  and  we  have  no 
trouble  such  as  that  which  Mr.  Craig  has  described.  We  never  use  any 
drainage,  but  put  in  three  or  four  inches  of  soil.  The  slate  is  nothing 
more  than  the  ordinary  slate  such  as  is  used  for  roofing.  We  do  not 
put  in  any  sod,  but  leave  just  space  enough  so  that  the  soil  will  not  run 
through  very  rapidly.  I  cannot  see  how  the  slate  has  anything  to  do 
with  club  root. 

Mr.  Antoine  Wintzek.  We  are  substituting  slate  for  wood  as 
rapidly  as  our  wooden  benches  rot,  and  I  shall  replace  all  our  wooden 
benches  with  slate.  I  would  be  glad  to  show  our  present  stock  of  roses 
to  any  one  who  is  in  doubt  about  slate  being  as  good  as  wood,  and  to 
compare  them  with  those  growing  on  the  wooden  benches  which  1 
have.  We  find  no  difference  in  the  roses  grown  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Charles  Anderson  remarked  that  he  had  made  a  comparison 
between  roses  grown  on  slate  and  those  grown  on  wooden  benches. 
The  slate  which  he  used,  he  was  confident  was  the  same  as  that  used  by 
Mr.  Craig.  After  a  year's  trial  he  had  found  that  the  roses  did  not  do 
quite  as  well  on  the  slate  as  they  did  on  the  wood.  He  did  not  think 
that  drainage  or  anything  of  that  kind  affected  them;  they  did  not  have 
any  disease.  At  the  same  time,  he  said  he  thought  the  advantage  was 
slightly  in  favor  of  wood.  The  durability  of  slate  might  be  considered  in 
its  favor,  though  he  believed  that  the  soil  and  the  moisture  were  likely  to 
decompose  it. 

insecticides. 

The  President  here  called  upon  Mr.  Robert  Craig  for  an  answer  to 
Question  No.  4  on  the  programme,  viz.,  "What  is  the  best  insecticide 
for  general  use  in  the  market  to  date?" 

Mr.  Robert  Craig  replied:  After  trying  all  the  insecticides  that  I 
could  learn  about,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  fir-tree  oil  is  the 
best  for  every  use.  It  will  kill  mealy  bug,  is  excellent  for  spider,  will 
kill  the  black  or  brown  scale  on  the  palm,  and  will  do  this  without  injury 
to   the   plant.     I   tried   the    solution    recently  recommended   in   "  The 
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Florist,"  ol'  kerosene  and  whale-oil  soap,  and  tried  it  repeatedly,  but 
found  that  I  could  not  make  it  strong  enough  to  kill  the  scale  on  palms 
without  showing  a  little  injury  on  the  foliage.  I  feel  quite  convinced  that 
fir-tree  oil  is  the  best  thing  now  in  the  market. 

Mr.  John  Reck,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  I  am  using  fir-tree  oil  as  an 
insecticide,  but  of  late  I  have  noticed  a  change  in  the  action  of  the  oil 
when  mixed  with  water.  The  first  two  lots  of  oil  that  I  bought,  when 
mixed,  would  produce,  after  two  or  three  days,  a  scum  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick  on  the  surface  of  the  mixture.  After  removing  the  scum, 
the  mixture  would  be  as  clear  as  crystal;  and  when  applied,  a  strong 
flavor  would  be  produced  which  would  remain  in  a  house  from  three  to 
four  days .  The  oil  which  I  bought  lately  acts  differently.  It  gives  the 
water  a  milky  appearance,  no  scum  forms  on  the  surface,  and  the  odor 
is  not  as  strong  nor  as  lasting  as  in  the  other  case,  either  when  applied  or 
when  in  the  barrel  in  which  the  mixture  is  kept. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  any  one  else  has  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence, as  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  water  used 
by  me  upon  the  two  occasions.  The  demand  for  fir-tree  oil  has  largely 
increased,  and  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  an  adulteration  of  it,  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  some  authority  on  chemistry  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  RojJERT  Craig.  The  oil  that  we  have  used  has  this  milky 
appearance.     I  do  not  knoAv  that  1  ever  noticed  that  it  was  colorless. 

The  President.  A  question  not  on  the  programme  has .  been 
assigned  to  Mr.  Farson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  gentleman  will  now  re- 
spond to  it. 

Mr.  D.  I).  L.  Farsox,  of  Philadelphia,  coming  forward  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desk,  spoke  with  characteristic  humor,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  been  assigned  to 
answer  or  to  say  something  (I  do  not  know  that  my  remarks  will  be 
entitled  to  the  dignity  of  an  answer)  upon  that  which  appears  in  writing 
on  a  paper  that  has  been  handed  up,  viz.,  "Of  what  benefit  has  the 
National  Society  been  to  the  Philadelphia  florists?"  If  that  question  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  somebody  capable  of  responding  to  it  as  it 
ought  to  be  responded  to,  I  doubt  not  that  you  would  be  speedily  con- 
vinced that  our  city  had  been  wonderfully  benefited  by  this  Society. 

The  announcement  that  the  National  Society  proposed  to  hold  its 
annual  convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1886,  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
more  closely  together  the  local  florists,  and  the  bright  and  vigorous 
intellects  engaged  in  the  business  were  soon  occupied  in  devising  the 
best  means  for  'aiding  the  work  of  the  National  Society.  The  re- 
sult was  the  formation  of  a  very  nice  little  florists'  club  —  one  of  the 
nicest,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying,  that  you  ever  saw.  [Merriment.] 
True,  Philadelphia  has  had  the  reputation  of  being  slow,  but  a  visit  to 
our  city  at  this  time  will  satisfy  any  of  you,  that  so  far  as  .the  florists  are 
concerned,  that  reputation  is  unjust  and  undeserved.  We  have  found 
that  the  presence  of  the  National  Society  in  our  midst  was   of  decided 
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benetit  to  us  iu  creating  or  stiinulatiug  a  kiudly,  I  may  say  a  liberal,  feel- 
ing among  the  city  florists,  and  in  disseminating  this  feeling  through  the 
adjacent  country.  The  effect  has  been  so  pronounced  that  some  of  the 
brethren  from  the  rural  section,  in  their  visits  to  the  city  have  stayed 
with  us  as  late  as  nine  and  half  past  nine  o'clock  p.m.,  and  have  gone 
home  perfectly  happy.  [Renewed  merriment.]  When  the  National 
Society  met  with  us  two  3'ears  ago,  there  was  more  or  less  trouble  in  the 
working  of  our  new  cable  roads,  and  we  would  occasionally,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  railroad  men,  -miss  our  grip."  We  never  "miss  our 
grip  "  there  now.  [Great  laughter.]  This,  however,  is  but  one  of  the 
advantages  which  have  accrued  to  us  from  the  visit  of  the  National 
Society.  It  has  been  the  means  of  producing  some  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  brilliant  orators  of  which  our  club  —  if  not  the  country  at  large  —  can 
boast.  This  has  all  been  the  work  of  the  National  Society.  It  started 
our  club,  our  club  waked  uj)  the  tlorists,  the  florists  furnished  the  elo- 
(jueuce,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  eloquence  may  yet  produce. 
[Hilarity.] 

While  I  would  like  to  present  this  subject  in  a  more  cheerful  light  so 
that  we  might  all  enjoy  it,  even  if  we  did  not  understand  it,  I  am  begin- 
ning to  reahze  the  fact  —  one  which,  no  doubt,  you  have  all  recognized  — 
that  the  question  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  wrong  man.  However, 
1  would  advise  every  florist  and  every  locality  to  stick  close  to  the 
National  Societj^,  to  make  that  their  sheet  anchor,  to  keep  together.  If 
there  are  only  a  dozen  of  you, —  we  will  say  only  thirteen, —  get  together: 
have  your  meetings,  if  you  must,  near  a  ten-pin  alley  or  a  milk-shake 
restaurant,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  you  will  find  that  you  will 
always  have — well,  you  will  have  a  regular  attendance.  [Great  laugh- 
ter.] By  way  of  better  illustrating  my  meaning,  I  will  mention  a  little 
incident  that  occurred  two  weeks  ago.  At  that  time  a  party  from  the 
Philadelphia  Club  went  down  to  Barnegat  Bay  on  a  fishing  trip.  Subse- 
quently, our  esteemed  friend  who  sits  before  me  (referring  to  Mr.  David 
Beam),  who  is  too  modest  to  speak  here,  although  he  would  like  to,  gave 
notice  that  he  proposed  to  enforce  a  system  of  fines  for  non-attendance  at 
a  meeting  of  the  club,  and  that  members  who  absented  themselves  on  a 
fishing  party  would  be  obliged  to  pay  ten  dollars.  I  mention  this  to  show 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  threat  of  a  little  discipline.  At  its 
next  meeting  the  club  had  a  full  house  —  indeed,  ever)-  man,  I  think, 
that  night,  was  full.     [Great  laughter.] 

Now,  laying  all  jokes  aside,  and  speaking  in  sober,  solemn  earnest- 
ness (for  the  most  of  us  are  sober  now),  I  would  say  that  the  National 
Society  has  created  in  Philadelphia  a  friendly,  generous  feeling  among 
florists,  that  it  has  brought  our  own  local  Society  to  a  full  realization  of 
the  truth  of  the  axiom,  that  "  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned 
than  war,"  and  that  in  our  city  men  engaged  in  the  same  business  do  not 
believe  in  walking  on  opposite  sides  of  the  street  and  making  wry  faces 
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at  each  other.  Do  not  make  such  faces  —  there  is  nothing  in  that  —  but 
start  your  society,  work  harmoniously  together,  and  when  you  are  called 
from  this  world  to  the  next,  no  doubt  you  will  be  found  in  the  garden 
.somewhere.     [Long  continued  merriment  and  appreciation.] 

Mr.  C ALDER,  of  Boston,  here  rising  to  make  a  personal  statement, 
said  that  he  desired  to  answer  a  question  which  he  had  heard  propounded 
in  a  small  gathering  of  members,  on  the  previous  day,  as  he  was  leaving 
the  hall.  The  gentlemen  were  criticising  the  action  of  the  Society  in 
raising  the  dues  to  three  dollars,  and  one  of  them  remarked  that  it  was 
the  doing  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  had  sprang  the  question  upon 
the  convention.  Mr.  Calder  said  it  was  true  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee did  take  the  matter  into  serious  consideration,  but  that  no  body  of 
men  in  the  countr}'  better  understood  the  needs  of  the  Society  than  did 
that  committee.  He  called  attention  to  the  practical  value  of  the  Society 
and  the  benefit  it  conferred  as  an  educator  and  as  a  disseminator  of  use- 
ful knowledge  and  of  the  results  of  practical  experience  in  the  floral  art. 
A  prime  object  of  its  organization  was  to  give  publicity  to  the  ideas  of 
practical  men.  He  thought  that  any  member  who  could  go  away  from 
the  hall  tonight  without  realizing  that  he  had  been  given  something  worth 
thinking  and  talking  about,  must  be  a  person  of  obtuse  intellect.  He 
denied  that  the  increase  of  dues  had  been  "  sprung  "  upon  the  conven- 
tion by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  contended  that  it  had  been  dic- 
tated by  necessity  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  organization  from  lan- 
guishing for  want  of  funds. 

The  President  here  called  upon  Mr.  May  for  an  answer  to  the 
question  on  the  programme  (No.  8),  "  Insuring  Greenhouses:  What 
companies  assume  risks  of  this  kind  on  stock  and  houses  ?  " 

Mr.  J.  N.  May,  of  Summit,  N.  J. ,  responded  by  reading  a  paper  which 
was  much  applauded.     The  paper  was  as  follows: 

In  reply  to  this  question,  I  have  found  the  following  companies  will 
give  policies  of  insurance  against  fire  and  lightning: 

Royal,  of  Liverpool,  England;  Liverpool,  London,  &  Globe,  Eng- 
land; London  &  Manchester,  England;  North  British,  England;  Fire  In- 
surance Association,  of  London,  England,  (for  Northern  New  Jersey 
only),  the  Morris  County  Mutual,  the  Greenwich  Insurance  Company,  of 
New  York  city:  Providence,  Washington,  of  Providence,  K.  I. 

In  getting  a  policy  of  fire  insurance  on  greenhouses,  etc.,  I  have 
found  tliat  it  largely  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  and  in 
most  cases  the  agent  whom  you  have  to  treat  with  will,  if  he  finds  the 
buildings  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  the  boiler,  cellars,  etc.,  well  con- 
structed, with  a  view  to  avoid  fires  as  much  as  possible,  invariably  write 
out  a  policy  without  any  hesitation. 

But  where,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  find  the  wood-work  of  floors, 
roofs,  etc.,  built  up  close  to  the  chimney  or  flues,  they  very  reasonably 
refuse  to  give  any  insurance  on  such  buildings;  and,  if  I  may  venture  to 
give  my  brother  florist  a  little  advice  on  this  in;itter,  I  would  say  to  you 
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all,  examine  your  tlues  and  chimneys  thoroughly  as  soon  as  you  return 
home,  and  wherever  the  wood-work  is  near  them,  have  it  cut  away  at 
once,  so  as  to  allow  not  less  than  two  inches  clear  space  for  air  to  pass 
freely  through.  There  have  been  more  fires  in  greenhouses  in  my  own 
immediate  neighborhood  within  the  last  year  than  I  have  ever  known  be- 
fore, and  on  investigation  I  found  the  boards  of  the  shed-floor  in  one  case 
touching  the  chimney  at  uot  more  than  four  feet  from  where  the  smoke 
entered  the  chimney,  and  also  a  part  of  the  roof  of  shed  above  was  built 
up  close  to  same;  the  fire,  which  occurred  in  very  cold  weather  during  last 
winter,  was  ignited  at  these  places.  In  another  case  a  beam  ran  close 
alongside  the  chimney  very  near  to  where  the  sheet-iron  pipe  from  the 
boiler  entered  the  chimney.  There  had  been  a  piece  of  tin  laid  over  the 
flue-pipe  resting  on  it  and  nailed  to  the  beam  in  question.  In  my  opinion 
about  the  best  thing  one  could  do  to  invite  the  beam  to  get  on  fire,  which 
it  did,  to  the  extent  of  about  .'^oOO  damage  to  the  man's  houses  and  stock. 
In  another  case  it  was  caused  by  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement,  and 
there  is  little  wonder  that  such  places  get  on  tire.  There  is  very  little 
danger,  indeed,  of  greenhouses  getting  on  fire  by  mere  accident  if  reason- 
able care  is  used  in  building  the  chimney  and  the  wood-work  near  it. 

In  my  experience  of  fire  insurance,  the  agents  all  through  will  not 
hesitate  to  write  a  policy  where  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  its  being 
a  safe  thing  to  do  so;  and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  it  is  simply  a  prac- 
tical business  matter  with  them,  and  if  we  wish  to  insure  our  houses  we 
must  have  them  in  a  fit  condition  to  insure  against  possible  contingen- 
cies; or,  in  other  words,  go  about  it  in  a  practical  business  way. 

And  alwaj's  insist  upon  a  blanket  policy, 

Mr.  May  (in  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  J.  M.  .Jordan)  explained 
that,  in  insuring  stock,  when  a  claim  was  made  that  it  was  worth  more 
than  one  dollar  per  plant,  a  higher  premium  was  demanded  than  in  other 
cases.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  difference  of  two  per  cent,  in  the  rate 
for  three  years. 

The  President  here  called  upon  .Mr.  Anderson  to  reply  to  the  next 
question  in  order  (No.  6),  "The  uses  of  the  thermometer  and  the  hy- 
grometer in  plant  houses.'" 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Axderson,  of  Flushing,  Xew  York,  came  forward 
and  responded  by  reading  a  paper  as  follows : 

The  use  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometer  is  to  indicate  the  tem- 
perature and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The  proper  amount  of  heat 
and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  necessary  for  the  successful  cultivation 
of  plants  and  flowers  are  among  the  most  important  elements  going  to 
make  plant-life. 

Only  by  frequent  and  correct  observations  of  the  varying  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  as  to  heat  and  moisture  can  we  expect  to  attain  suc- 
cess in  growing  plants  and  flowers. 

In  a  great  measure  we  make  and  can  control  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions of  our  plant  houses,  and  I  may  add  that  in  a  great  degree,  if  not 
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entirely,  are  the  atmospheric  conditions  responsible  for  all  the  diseases 
and  insects  that  attack  plant  life  injuriously.  It  is  possible  to  ascertain 
the  best  atmospheric  condition  suitable  for  the  different  classes  of  plants, 
and  also  the  conditions  required  to  produce  most  of  the  troublesome 
pests  that  annoy  the  grower,  ramiliar  to  us  all  are  the  almost  certain 
production  of  red  spider  by  excessive  heat  and  drought;  also  injurious 
fungus  growth,  following  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature  and  excessive 
moisture. 

1  would  strongly  advise  all  who  are  interested  to  procure  a  good  dry 
and  wet  bulb-thermometer,  both^for  outside  and  inside  observation,  so 
that  when  we  meet  again  valuable  information  may  have  been  acquired, 
and  greater  success  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  attained. 

I  hope  that  the  few  words  I  have  said  may  not  deter  anyone  present 
from  giving  their  views  and  experience.  In  conclusion  I  will  say  that 
heretofore  I  have  regarded  the  Question  Box  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
institutions  of  this  Societ}^,  but  on  this  occasion,  when  the  question  asked 
is  referred  back  to  the  questioner,  T  can  see  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
spoil  a  good  thing. 

The  President.  The  Chair  has  another  question  here  Avhich  he 
refers  to  Mr.  Anderson.  It  reads:  "  If  a  house  of  roses  is  perfectly  free 
from  red  spider,  is  it  possible  for  spiders  to  develop  unless  some  are 
brought  into  the  house  ?  " 

Mr.  Ani)p:rson  replied  to  the  effect  that  extremes  of  heat  and  dry- 
ness, with  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  other  excesses,  would  pro- 
duce red  spider,  that  the  conditions  of  its  existence  were  ever  present, 
and  that  it  was  to  be  avoided  only  by  care  and  attention.  Hence,  the 
necessity  of  having  a  h3^grometer  in  the  greenhouse  to  indicate  the  pro- 
per amount  of  moisture  to  be  preserved.  Red  spider,  he  said,  could  be 
gotten  rid  of  by  improving  the  ventilation  and  reducing  the  heat. 

The  President  here  called  upon  Mr.  Ferguson  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, (No.  7,)  "  What  is  the  best  way  to  use  natural  gas  in  flues  and 
under  steam  and  hot  water  boilers  ?" 

Mr.  J.  B.  Ferguson,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  responded.  He  said  that  he 
had  brought  no  notes  with  him  and  he  thought  he  did  not  require  any. 
He  contended  that  in  the  handling  of  natural  gas  the  greatest  care  was 
to  be  exercised.  The  tiorist  had  reason  to  feel  that  in  natural  gas  he  had 
found  a  friend,  and  he  was  no  longer  required  to  spend  weary  nights  in 
watching  miserable  fires.  The  gas  was  supplied  through  a  two-inch  pipe 
and  required  the  use  of  a  regulator.  The  speaker  had  two  of  these  reg- 
ulators in  his  house,  one  having  a  six-ounce  pressure.  When  he  rose  in 
the  morning  the  fire  was  bright  and  ready,  and  he  could  say  the  same  of 
it  when  he  went  to  bed  in  the  evening.  His  greatest  trouble  with  it 
occurred  soon  after  the  natural  gas  was  introduced  into  his  house,  when 
his  wife  and  children  wanted  to  put  a  poker  in  it  to  stir  it  up.  It  needed 
no  stirring  up,  it  made  no  dust,  and  left  no  ashes;  and  every  lady  from 
Pittsburg  who  was  now  present  could  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his 
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statement.  What  a  blessed  thing  it  was  to  have  a  good  tire  and  not  be 
troubled  about  au  uueven  temperature  in  the  house.  In  tlie  house  in 
which  lie  lived  it  had  been  necessary  in  former  years  for  the  men,  in  the 
Winter,  to  keep  their  overcoats  on,  but  there  was  no  occasion  for  that 
with  the  use  of  natural  gas.  The  only  trouble  with  it  at  present  was  on 
account  of  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  which  it  caused:  and  to  remedy 
this,  the  people  had  resorted  to  the  use  of  basins  of  wati'r,  which,  in  a 
residence,  were  hung  above  the  mantelpiece  and  over  the  fire. 

Referring  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Washington,  the  speaker 
said  that  that  gentleman's  appearance  reminded  him  of  the  head  gardener 
in  Scotland  under  whom  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship,  and  who  was 
noted  as  being  a  very  strict  man.  It  was  the  custom  of  this  Scotch  gar- 
dener to  go  through  his  greenhouse,  lamp  in  hand,  at  ten  o'clock  every 
evening  and  examine  the  thermometer  in  each  house.  If  the  instrument 
showed  in  one  house  only  one  or  two  degrees  less  than  it  ought  to  show,, 
very  little  was  said,  but  if  the  temperature  was  found  to  be  too  high  in 
all  the  houses  there  was  a  reckoning  with  some  poor  apprentice  when  the 
gardener  got  through  his  rounds.  The  present  condition  of  things  in 
this  countr}^  was  quite  different,  for  the  boys  employed  in  the  green- 
houses were  not  held  to  a  like  strict accountabilit}'.  American  boys  were 
employed,  but  it  had  been  well  said  that  there  ai-e  no  bo3'S  in  America  — 
they  are  all  men.  Hence,  when  a  word  of  reproof  was  addressed  to 
them,  their  reply  was,  "If  it  don't  suit  you,  give  me  my  money." 
[Laughter.]  In  Scotland,  a  boy  who  went  home  with  a  tale  like  that 
which  is  often  told  by  boys  here,  would  be  sent  back  with  a  whipping. 

The  speaker  further  stated  that  the  value  of  natural  gas  was  most 
plainly  apparent  in  the  flue.  There  was  no  smoke  with  it.  When  the 
fire  is  lighted,  it  matters  not  how  wet  the  flue  may  be,  the  natural  gas- 
finds  its  way  quickly  to  the  top  of  the  chimney.  With  it  the  temperature 
in  the  greenhouses  could  be  regulated  very  easily,  and  the  rapidity  with, 
which  heat  was  pi'oduced  from  it  could  not  be  surpassed. 

Mr.  J.  X.  May,  of  Summit,  X.  J.,  on  behalf  of  the  Xew  York  Flor- 
ist Club,  here  made  an  announcement  of  details  of  the  programme  for 
the  excursion  tomorrow,  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  florist  committee. 
He  remarked  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  photographing  the 
excursionists. 

The  President  here  called  upon  Mr.  Thomas  Cartledge,  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  a  response  to  a  question,  in  writing,  which  had  been  handed 
to  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Thomas  Caiitledgk,  of  Philadelphia,  said  the  question  was,. 
"  Is  the  commission  dealer  in  cut  flowers  a  benefit  or  a  hindrance  to  the 
commercial  grower  and  retailer  ?"'  He  said  he  could  not  speak  for  the 
commercial  grower,  and  that  as  a  retailer  he  preferred  dealing  directly 
with  the  growers  if  they  would  call  regularly.  He  had  found  the  com- 
mission men  very  useful.  As  thej'  gathered  up  the  crop  of  many  small 
and  large  growers  they  had  often  a  large  variety  from  which  the  trade 
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could  make  purchases,  and  saved  the  retailer  from  the  necessit}'  of  mak- 
ing large  contracts  for  crops,  or  regular  ([uantitios  fi*om  the  growers,  as 
we  formerly  were  obliged  to  do. 

They  saved  the  retailer  much  during  the  Lenten  and  the  dull  season. 
As  they  seemed  to  have  made  themselves  a  necessity,  the  speaker  said 
they  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with  now  as  trade  is  carried  on.  Deal- 
ings with  them  had  always  been  pleasant,  and  he  gave  them  credit  for 
being  a  benefit  to  the  retailer.  They  were  an  observing  class  of  men 
and  appeared  able  to  tell  as  quickly  as  any  other  class  when  flowers  were 
likely  to  be  scarce  and  lai'ge  lots  would  be  wanted. 

Mr.  Chas.  D.  Ball,  of  Philadeli)hia,  here  presented  a  report  from 
the  committee  on  final  resolutions,  which  was  read  as  follows: 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists  are 
due  to  its  oflicers  for  their  zealous  performance  of  the  arduous  duties 
imposed  on  them: 

Our  President  for  his  untiring  work  and  noble  address. 

Our  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  for  their  devoted  labors  since  the 
organization  of  our  Societ)'. 

Our  Secretary  for  his  very  great  work  done  during  the  past  year,  as 
is  shown  in  his  report. 

Besolved,  That  this  Society  extend  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Edwin  Lons- 
dale for  the  able  way  in  which  he  has  performed  the  duties  of  Secretary 
pro  ton,  during  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Stewart,  caused  by  his 
being  called  to  his  brother's  sickbed. 

Besolved,  That  the  Society  extend  their  thanks  to  their  brethren  of 
New  York,  and  especially  its  Florist  Club,  for  their  courtesy  and  hospi- 
tality since  we  have  been  with  them, 

Besolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  pre- 
pared essays  for  this  meeting.  Their  productions  show  the  devotion  of 
much  thought  and  time,  and  their  high  standard  is  worthy  of  comment. 
We  think  our  Society  is  especially  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that 
all  our  essa3ists  either  read  or  had  read  their  papers. 

Besolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  Mr.  J.  K.  Starin  for  his  kind  offer 
of  a  boat  to  Glen  Island;  also,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hensliaw  for  his  kindness 
in  sending  tickets  for  "The  Burning  of  Rome." 

Besolved,  That  the  habit  of  a  number  of  our  members  in  visiting 
the  local  establishments  and  points  of  interest  in  our  large  cities  during 
the  sessions  of  convention  is  to  be  heartily  condemned. 

Besolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  New  York  press  for  the 
iible  and  correct  way  In  which  they  have  reported  our  proceedings. 

CiiAS.  F.  Evans,   Chairman. 
Chas.  D.  Ball, 
b.  f.  dokranck. 
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On  motion  of  ^Ir.  J.  M.  Jordan  it  was  ordered  that  the  rcsohitions 
be  accepted  and  tiled. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  of  Bayside,  N.  V.  Mr.  I're.sident,  three  ques- 
tions have  been  propounded  to  me  in  writing,  which  I  ask  now  to  be 
allowed  to  answer.  The  first  is,  "Is  one-third  cow  manure  with  pure 
rotted  sod  too  strong  for  roses?"  I  think  that  one-sixth  is  sufficient. 
The  next  question  is,  "  Which  is  the  better  for  carnations,  horse  or  cow 
manure  ?  "  I  would  prefer  the  cow  manure  as  it  is  not  quite  so  heating 
and  does  not  breed  fungus  as  much  as  horse  manure.  The  next  ques- 
tion is,  "  How  high  a  day  temperature  will  roses  bear  without  injury  for 
the  first  few  weeks  after  benching  ?  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  fully  grasp 
the  meaning  of  this  question,  but  if  it  refers  to  roses  planted  in  the  Sum- 
mer, I  answer  that  they  will  probably  stand  110  degrees. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cartledgk  the  convention  adjourned. 

On  Friday,  August  24th,  the  members  of  the  Society  with  their  lady- 
friends  were  invited  by  the  New  York  Elorist  Club  to  an  excursion  up 
the  Hudson  River,  which  was  very  generally  accepted  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  those  who  participated. 

WM.  J.  STEWART,  Secretary. 
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REPORTS  OF  EXHIBITION  COMMITTEES. 


PLANTS. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  this  department  was  a  pyramid 
•of  growing  Lily  of  the  Yalley  in  full  bloom,  a  rare  sight  to  see  in  August. 
It  was  exhibited  by  Ernst  Asmus.  who  also  showed  some  fine  plants  of 
Lilac,  as  good  as  if  it  were  the  month  of  April  or  May. 

A  good  display  of  Decorative  Plants,  furnished  by  Siebrecht  &  Wad- 
ley,  was  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  hall. 

A  nice  lot  of  plants  from  TT'.  C.  Wilson  were  also  arranged  so  as  to 
make  a  veiy  pretty  display. 

TT'.  A.  Bock  showed  a  new  Bouvardia,  which  ma)^  make  a  good  pot 
plant,  being  of  short  growth  and  good  habit,  and  F.  R.  Pier  son  showed 
.six  seedling  Geraniums. 

A  large  exhibit  of  Palms,  etc.,  was  made  by  John  Finn.  It  did  him 
great  credit,  and  added  greatly  to  the  general  effect. 

We  desire  to  make  special  mention  of  six  plants  of  Erica  Wilmor- 
eana,  shown  hy  John  G.  Gardner.  They  were  strona;  and  healthy  plants, 
and  show  that  the}-  can  be  grown  as  well  in  this  country  as  in  Europe. 

W.  H.  Elliott  showed  Asparagus  plumosa,  with  strings  over  twelve 
feet  in  length,  and  a  very  nice  collection  of  small  ferns  and  palms  for 
decorative  purposes  was  made  by  H.  A.  Dreer. 

The  exhibit  of  twelve  specimen  plants  of  fancy  Caladium,  by  John 
M.  Hughes,  gardener  to  Geo.  W.  Childs:  Esq.,  were  the  admiration  of 
all  the  visitors,  most  of  the  varieties  being  new,  and  each  plant  a  perfect 
•specimen. 

A  creditable  display  of  cut  ferns,  packing  moss  and  evergreens  for 
decorative  purposes,  was  made  by  L.  B.  Bragne. 

J.  Deax, 
Jxo.  Westcott, 
RoBT.  Craio, 
Will.  Currie, 

Committee. 
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The  best  miscellaneous  display  was  made  hy  Marschuetz  &  Goldstein. 
"The  second  best  by  F.  E.  McAllister. 

A  very  creditable  display  was  also  made  by  M.  31.  Bayersdorfer,  in- 
cluding some  fine  porcelain  flowers. 

Wm.  Koehler  made  a  fine  exhibition  of  stuffed  doves. 

On  wire  designs,  Beed  &  Keller  are  entitled  to  first  place,  and  N. 
Steffens  second. 
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iV.  /.  Hayes  deserves  special  mention  for  the  excellence  of  his  flor- 
ists" wire,  and  B.  F.  Lawrence  <t  Co..  for  a  novel  display  of  Bouquet 
I'ins  for  dress  and  coat  wear. 

The  finest  porcelain  flowers  were  shown  by  Messrs.  A.  Rolker  & 
Sons. 

The  finest  Immortelle  Designs  were  shown  by  the  Philadelphia  Im- 
mortelle Co.,  and  the  best  general  display  of  Immortelles  and  Immor- 
telle Lettering  was  made  by  W.  G.  Krick. 
C.  S.  Ford  also  showed  srood  letters. 

J.  H.  Wade, 
Dan'l  B.  Loxg, 
Alex.  McCoxxell, 
Committee. 


BULBS. 

C.  H.  Joosten  is  entitled  to  first  place  on  first  quality  Hvacinths  and 
Tulips. 

J.  A.  DeVeer,  first  on  largest  collection  of  bulbs  imported  and  home 
grown. 

/.  C.  Vaughan,  second  on  first-class  Hyacinths  and  on  general  dis- 
play, and  first  on  second  quality  Hyacinths. 

F.  E.  McAllister  shows  a  large  collection  of  bulbs  including  the  fin- 
est Lilium  Harrisii  on  exhibition. 

Wm.  G.  Bertermann, 
Ernst  Asmus, 
.\XEX.  Dallas, 

Committee. 


FRUIT  AXD  VEGETABLES. 

John  G.  Gardner.  The  '•  Lorillard  "'  Tomato.  This  Tomato  pos- 
sesses extra  good  forcing  qualities,  ripens  uniformly  over  the  entii-e  sur- 
face, is  of  fine  flavor,  very  solid,  and  of  beautiful  smooth  appearance. 
The  Committee  believe  this  Tomato  to  be  the  best  for  forcing  under 
glass  that  has  yet  made  its  appearance. 

C.  Hunn.  Hamburg  Grapes.  Three  bunches  well  ripened,  and  a 
credit  to  the  grower. 

Geo.  Grant.  Grapes.  Two  bunches  of  Barborossa,  two  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  good  large  berries,  well  ripened,  and  worthy  of  special 
mention. 

Thos.  Griffin.  Grapes.  Three  bunches  of  White  Tokay,  well 
ripened,  have  a  good  rich  bloom,  and  are  really  very  fine. 

.Tas.  Vick.  Tomatoes.  Dwarf  Champion.  A  prolific  bearer  of  good 
size,  and  fine  smooth  fruit. 

Peter  Henderson.  Beans.  A  new  variety,  very  dwarf,  and  appar- 
ently very  prolific.     Hardly  developed  enough  to  pass  on  definitelv. 

ROBT.   Cr^vig, 

J.  Westcott. 

Will  Currie. 

.J.  Dean. 

Co'iiinnttee. 
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GREENHOUSE    STlUXTniKS    AM)    MKCIIAXU  A  I.    ATl'LI- 

ANCKS. 

J£.  IJippard.  Vcnlilator.  A  good  apparatus,  simple  and  durable, 
and  holds  the  sash  without  danger  of  slipping. 

Quaker  City  Ventilator.  Judgment  has  at  former  conventions  been 
passed  on  the  general  principles  of  this  apparatus.  We  notice  recent  im- 
provements in  a  stronger,  more  durable  method  of  fastening  the  large 
wheel  in  the  line  shaft:  strong  fastenings  adjustable  to  any  height,  and 
rafter  plate  adjustable  to  any  angle,  —  altogether  much  improving  the 
machine. 

Hitchings'  Ventilator.  This  apparatus  is  so  well  known  that  com- 
ment is  imnecessary.  It  exhibits  first-class  workmanship  in  cvery- 
respect. 

Devine  Ventilator  and  Gutter  for  Spouting.  This  ventilator  is  no 
improvement  over  existing  kinds.  The  gutter  for  spouting  is  an  inge- 
nious device,  simple  and  cheap. 

Lackland  Lumber  Co.  Sash  IJars.  This  is  an  exhibit  of  clean,  neat 
workmanship. 

R.  C.  Beeves.  Sod  Cutter.  Impossible  to  judge  of  its  merits  with- 
out seeing  it  in  practical  operation. 

Jas.  Dean.  Hose  Coupling.  This  is  an  entirely  new  and  appar- 
ently valuable  device,  capable  of  making  almost  instantaneous  connec- 
tion; and  the  Committee  think  it  will  probably  supersede  all  other  appli- 
ances now  in  use  for  the  purjjose. 

JOHX  BURTOX, 

W.  Hamilton, 
RoBT.  Craig, 
A.  I).  Cowan, 

Committee^ 


FLOWER  POTS. 

We  find  on  exhibition  samples  of  flower  pots  from  two  to  thirty 
inches  in  diameter,  the  exhibitors  being  A.  Hews  &  Co.,  of  North  Gam- 
hridge,  Mass.,  and  the  Whilldin  Pottery  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.John  Schmidt,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  shows  a  line  of  glazed  orchid 
pots  which  are  approved  by  many  growers.  Your  committee  take  this 
opportunity  to  recommend  that  a  uniform  size  and  pattern  of  pots  be 
adopted  by  all  the  pot  makers  supplying  the  United  States,  and  that  in 
all  cases  the  size  indicated  will  be  the  outside  measurement,  also  that  the 
height  and  diameter  shall  be  equal. 

Alex.  Murdoch, 

James  Dean, 

B.  P.  Critchell, 

Committee. 


PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHING. 

An  interesting  display  of  beautiful  lithographic  work  was   made  by 
Beatty  d:  Votteler. 
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Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  made  his  customary  exhibit  of  tine  print- 
ing for  florists,  which  showed  a  degree  of  perfection  seldom  attained  in 
this  class  of  work. 

W.  W.  Hall, 
B.  P.  Critchell, 
Chas.  F.  Evans, 

Coihmittee. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS. 

We  find  an  elegant  display  by  3fessrs.  J.  M.  Young  &  Co.,  of  New 
York  City,  consisting  of  Leeds  Ware,  Vases,  Pedestals  and  Jardiniers. 
Also,  Flower  Vases  in  Barbotine  and  Cloud  of  Gold,  Latice  Jardiniers, 
and  beautifully  ornamented  Cobalt  Vases. 

Jacob  Cassel,  of  Philadelphia,  displays  an  elegant  line  of  decorated 
Terra  Cotta  ware,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  styles. 

Julius  J.  Jugl,  of  BrooMyn,  JV.  Y.,  exhibits  a  handy  Hose  Mender, 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  florist  whose  garden  hose  will  per- 
sist in  wearing  out. 

Alex.  Murdoch, 

Jas.  Deajst, 

B.  P.  Critchell, 

Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  OBITUARY'  NOTES. 


Erastus  Bonnek.  The  death  of  Eni.stus  Bouuer  occurred  at  his 
residence  on  Maple  Grove  Farm,  Sept.  1,  1887.  His  age  was  sixty  years. 
It  may  almost  be  .said  that  he  was  born,  lived  all  his  life,  and  died  on  the 
Tiaroe  spot,  and  he  now  sleeps  within  a  "  stone's  throw  "  of  the  old  home- 
stead, in  the  beautiful  family  cemetery  close  by. 

In  his  business  relations  he  was  honest  and  upright.  By  his  energy 
the  Maple  Grove  Greenhouses  obtained  an  enviable  reputation,  and  he 
was  classed  among  the  leading  florists  of  the  State. 

Previous  to  187C  the  growing  of  plants,  trees  and  shrubs,  was  indulged 
in  for  the  jileasure  it  afforded  him  and  his  family,  and  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  his  large  and  beautiful  grounds,  but  heavy  financial  losses 
occurred  about  this  time,  which  decided  him  to  open  up  his  greenhouses 
for  commercial  purposes. 

No  more  true  friend  could  be  found  than  Mr.  Bonner,  as  all  who 
knew  him  will  attest,  and  it  is  the  lot  of  but  few  men  to  be  so  much  a 
part  of  their  family.  For  years  past  his  occupation  has  been  theirs 
and  theirs  his,  so  that  they  were  constant!}' together,  hence  they  will  miss 
him  the  more.  Mr.  Bonner  was  a  man  of  active  sympathies,  and  proved 
by  deeds  rather  than  words  the  genuineness  of  his  large-hearted,  kindly 
nature. 

Mr.  John  Dingwall  was  born  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  and  came  to 
this  country  in  1839,  and  worked  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  for  a 
few  years,  when  he  went  to  Bath-on-the-Hudson,  to  lay  out  the  place  for 
the  late  W.  P.  Yan  Rensalear,  and  after  a  short  time  started  in  the  florist 
and  nurser}' business,  in  Albany,  N.  A".,  and  continued  to  do  business 
at  the  well-known  stand  on  the  Troy  Road,  for  forty-one  years.  He  was 
favorably  known  throughout  the  country  for  his  upright  dealing.  He 
was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  and  quiet,  genial  disposition;  and  was  one 
of  that  class  of  pioneers  in  the  trade  of  which  so  few  are  left.  Mr.  Ding- 
wall was  seventy-three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  May  2,  1888. 

.Toiix  B.  Moore.  This  well-known  horticulturist  died  at  his  home 
in  Concord,  Mass.,  on  Aug.  21,  1887,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Mr.  Moore 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
since  1849,  and  was  elected  president  of  that  organization  in  1884-85. 

He  also  served  on  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  some  years. 

At  his  favm  in  Concord  originated  many  new  and  improved  varieties 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  among  which  were  the  F.  B.  Hayes  and  the 
Moore's  Early  Grape,  and  Moore's  Early  Corn.  Grapes  and  hardy  roses 
were  Mr.  Moore's  especial  favorites,  and  his  hybrid  perpetual  roses  were 
long  known  as  among  the  best  coming  into  the  Boston  market,  or  shown 
at  the  horticultural  exhibitions.  In  business  Mr.  Moore  was  diligent  and 
methodical.  His  farm  was  a  model  of  neatness,  and  his  habits  of  prompt- 
ness and  strict  accuracy  were  well  known.  Socially  he  was  genial  and 
•easily  approached. 

Donald  S.  Grant.  Mr.  Donald  S.  Grant,  for  many  years  head 
gardener  to  T.  Harrison  Garrett,  died  of  consumption,  on  Feb.  10,  1888. 
He  was  only  confined  to  bed  for  a  few  day??  before  his  death,  but  during 
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the  past  two  or  throe  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  from  constant  ilF 
health.  Mr.  liirant  was  thoroughly  wedded  to  his  calling.  He  was  a 
close  and  careful  student,  and  his  library  contained  almost  every  horti- 
cultural work  published  up  to  the  present  time.  He  was  a  most  enthu- 
siastic lover  of  orchids,  and  has  left  behind  him  the  most  complete  and 
best  grown  collection  in  this  part  of  the  country,  his  display  of  orchids 
invariably  forming  the  attraction  at  exhibitions  of  the  Maryland  Horti- 
cultural Societ}-.  Mr.  Grant  was  a  genial  companion,  a  staunch  friend- 
and  generous  to  a  fault,  as  many  a  needy  gardener  has  discovered. 

Henry  Hilkki;.  Henry  Hilker,  a  well-known  florist  of  Indianapo- 
lis, died  in  that  city,  May  11,  1SH8,  aged  lifty-two  years.  Mr.  Hilker 
was  florist  at  the  Asylum  for  the  ]ilind  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  start  in  the  greenhouse  business  in  Indianapolis.  Mr. 
Hilker  was  a  useful  member  of  the  local  Florists'  Club,  and  his  funeral 
was  attended  by  the  club  in  a  body.  He  was  well  liked  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

Feancis  Mokaj".  Francis  Morat  \vas  born  in  Steineustadt,  Baden,. 
Ant  Mulheim,  Germany,  April  o,  18.80,  and  died  at  Louisville,  Jan.  "28, 
1888.  He  came  to  America  in  February,  1854,  and  at  once  received 
employment  from  Wm.  Reeser.  at  Clifton,  near  Cincinnati.  In  185s 
he  removed  to  Louisville,  when  he  started  in  the  "  "Woodlawn  Gar- 
den," with  one  smnll  greenhouse.  From  this  small  beginning  his  busi- 
ness gradually  extended  until  his  establishment  comprised  over  a  score 
of  greenhouses,  and  he  did  a  large  business  throughout  the  West. 

Mr.  Morat  was  an  exceedingly  popular  man,  and  everybody  who- 
ever had  any  dealings  or  acquaintance  with  him,  speaks  of  him  in 
terms  of  the  ver}'  highest  praise.  Men  who  were  intimate  with  all  his 
business  affairs,  state  that  in  his  transactions  he  was  always  the  very 
soul  of  honor.  His  banker  states  that  Mr.  Morat  had  transactions 
with  an  average  of  (5,000  people  every  year,  and  that  in  everything 
he  did  there  was  evident  the  high  principle  and  unflinching  integrity  of 
the  man. 

John  E.  Feast.  John  E.  Feast  was  born  at  Baltimore.  Md.,. 
Jan.  12,  1828,  and  died  on  .Jan.  .30,  1888,  in  the  city  of  his  birth. 
He  was  descended  from  genuine  gardening  stock,  —  his  father,  SamueL 
and  his  imcles  William  and  John,  being  virtually  the  founders  of  the 
florist  business  in  Baltimore. 

John  and  Samuel  Feast  started  the  florist  business  about  1835. 
The  firm  after  a  time  dissolved,  and  Samuel  opened  another  establish- 
ment in  the  country,  and  also  a  store  and  greenhouse  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  for  the  sale  of  plants,  flowers  and  seeds.  After  the  death 
of  Samuel,  Sr.,  the  business  in  town  was  conducted  by  Samuel,  Jr.. 
.lohn  E.  attending  to  the  affairs  in  the  countr\'.  About  sixteen  years 
ago  Samuel,  Jr..  died,  and  since  his  death  the  entire  business  h:is 
been  conducted  by  the  late  John  E.,  under  the  original  firm  name  of 
Samuel  Feast  cS:  Sons. 

Mr.  Feast  was  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  but 
liis  love  for  horticulture,  and  his  enthusiastic  and  unselfish  support  of 
every  measure  tending  to  elevate  public  taste  and  advance  his  profession, 
bound  him  in  a  special  manner  to  his  fellow  craftsmen.  Mr.  Feast  was 
a  thorough  business  man,  full  of  energy,  and  a  perfect  master  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  manner  he  was  brusijue  and  abrupt,  but  under  this  rough 
exterior  he  carried  as  warm  and  generous  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  human 
breast;  ever  read}^  to  alleviate;  distress  and  aid  the  needy,  especially  those- 
of  his  own  craft,  vet  giving  without  ostentation. 
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TliL'  following  letter  was  received  ou  the  second  day  of  the  eonveu- 
tion.  and  was  ordered  to  l^e  printed  in  the  annual  report: 

To    tlu    President  and   Members  of  the   Society  of  Aynerican   Florists, 
meeting  at  Cooper  Union.  New  York. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

Thinking  it  might  be  interesting  to  man}-  uiember.s  to  hear  something 
of  what  progress  floriculture  has  made  in  the  far  down  South,  I  have 
written  out  the  following  description  of  a  few  of  our  most  beautiful  and 
most  favorite  plants,  giving  you,  as  far  as  possible,  some  idea  of  the  advan- 
tages as  well  as  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  florists  labor  in  this 
Southern  countr}-. 

During  our  Winter  seasons  the  working  operations  of  the  florist 
North  and  South  do  not  differ  very  materially,  and  it  is  in  this  line  that 
we  come  to  you  for  advice:  our  out-door  Summers'  work  will  ever  be  so 
much  different  from  yours  that  it  will  be  without  any  practical  value  to 
you. 

To  begin  properly,  it  will  be  worth  a  good  deal  to  know  the  character 
of  the  public  Ave  have  to  deal  with.  The  Southern  people,  as  a  class,  are 
very  fond  of  flowers;  this  maybe  no  great  compliment,  considering  all 
their  other  good  qualities  which  makes  them  worthy  citizens  of  this  glori- 
ous Union;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  Southern  characteristics  to  love  flowers, 
and  quite  reasonably  so  considering  their  favorable  climate  with  its  beau- 
tiful vegetation. 

The  people  of  Louisiana,  especially,  are  great  admirers  of  the  beauti- 
ful. It  IS  born  within  them;  a  natural  gift,  inherited  from  their  ances- 
tors with  whom  gardening  and  flowers  are  so  identical,  as  will  all 
.*>outhern  Europeans,  wherever  they  may  go. 

Our  people  have  a  peculiar  taste  for  all  sweet-scented  flowers,  how- 
ever insignificant. 

I  shall  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  favorite  plants  —  all  deliciously 
fragrant, —  namely: 

The  Sweet  Olive:  {Oleafrayans.)  ^Ve  find  few  yards  —  I  lay  stress 
on  yard,  which  may  be  no  garden  wiiatever  —  where  the  "  Olive  La 
Chine"  of  the  French,  or  "  Sweet  Olive  "  of  the  English,  is  not  either 
grown  in  the  ground,  pot.  tub,  or  box;  and  in  absence  of  a  yard,  may  be 
placed  on  the  balcony  or  shelf,  or  wherever  the}'  can  place  it:  but  it  will 
not  fail  to  be  there  if  plants  are  grown  whatsoever. 

The  ''  Olives,"  as  many  other  evergreens,  are  grown  by  layers  in  the 
month  of  April;  in  October  they  are  well  rooted,  when  they  are  separated 
from  the  parent  plant,  re-potted,  and  so  are  ready  for  sale.  We  grow 
hundreds  of  them  every  season,  and  they  are  among  our  most  saleable 
plants. 

The  Banana-scented  Magnolia:  {Magnolia  fnscata.)  With  a  spicy 
but  delicious  fragrance  like  a  ripe  banana,  is  held  in  high  esteem,  gener- 
ally grown   and  propagated  the  same  way  as  the  ''  Sweet  Olive." 

The  Servilla,  or  Bitter  Orange:  (Auranticum  imlgare  medulla  acri.) 
The  "  Bitter  Orange  "  has  formerly  been  extensively  grown;  their  flow- 
ers are  lai'ger  and  more  fragrant  than  the  ''  Sweet  Orange."  Old  planta- 
tions are  yet  found  hedged  in  by  these  fragrant  plants.  Commonly  used 
bv  nurservmen  for  stools  to  graft  or  bud  the  sweet  varieties  on. 
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The  Grand  Duke,  Jasruin:  (J.  sambac  trij'oliata),  of  Tuscany;  the 
same  plants  as  Loudon  tells  us  have  been  placed  under  guard  by  the 
(irand  Duke  of  Tuscany  at  Pisa,  so  that  no  cuttings  may  be  purloined. 
A  great  Summer  flowering  plant;  its  flower  is  generally  admired  and  sold 
singly  on  the  streets  —  formerly  by  the  celebrated  Octaroon  Flower  Ven- 
der —  but  now  generally  by  urchins  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

The  Arahia^i  Jasmin:  (J.  sambac  fl.  pi.)  A  plant  of  similar  charac- 
ter as  the  "  Grand  Duke,"  but  of  a  more  slender  growth;  the  flower  is 
smaller  than  the '' Grand  Duke,"  but  grows  in  clusters;  as  the  plants 
grow  larger  they  produce  more  flowers  than  the  larger  flowering  "  Grand 
Duke/'  A  ver\-  profitable  Summer  flowering  plant  for  florists  for  cut 
flowers,  and  highly  appreciated.  We  propagate  them  by  cuttings  in  a 
sand-bed  in  the  latter  part  of  August;  in  six  weeks  they  are  rooted,  when 
we  pot  a  few;  the  balance  we  lay  in  four-inch  deep  trays  —  perhaps  two 
hundred  in  one  tray  —  they  will  neither  grow  nor  flower  in  Winter,  nor 
could  we  force  them  to  do  so.  In  the  month  of  March  we  plant  the 
small  plants  out  in  separate  lieds,  and  by  October  following  we  have 
plants  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  bushy,  and  have  flowered  profusely 
the  first  season. 

The  Spanish  Jasmin:  Jasmin  de.  Spain:  (Jasminuni  officinalis.)  This 
old  favorite  is  here  especially  appreciated,  and  much  sought  after  by 
florists  for  bridal  bouquets.  We  grow  them,  as  everybody  knows,  by 
cuttings.  This  little  beauty  will  yield  to  pressure  in  Winter,  and  if  it 
does  not  flower  profusely,  it  does  better  than  the  ••  Sambacs  "  (Grand 
Duke  Jasmine.) 

The  tree  Mignonette:  {Beseda  arbuste  Lagerstroemia?)  I  wonder  if 
anyone  present  knows  the  right  botanical  name;  but  it  has  all  in  common 
with  the  "  Crape  Myrtle,'-  except  that  it  does  not  grow  to  a  tree  as  the 
name  indicates.  In  a  severe  Winter  it  will  freeze,  but  generally  stools 
from  the  roots  as  freely  as  the  "  Crape  Myrtle." 

The  flowers  are  insignificant  in  a  small  tufts,  but  highly  fragrant  and 
very  much  liked. 

The  great  feature  of  the  Southern  gardens  is  their  ])eautiful  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs. 

The  Live  Oak:  (Quercus  virens),  with  its  widespread,  rustic,  rough 
branches,  and  its  dark  green  verdure  the  year  round,  well  deserves  the 
name  of  the  ••  King  of  Southern  Forests."  When  covered  with  the  long 
"  Spanish  Moss,"  then  it  becomes  the  "  Patriarch  of  the  Forest.'' 

The  Magnolia  grandiflora  is  the  next  in  rank,  and  well  deserving  of 
her  title  as  the  "  Queen  of  the  Forests  South."  To  have  a  true  imagina- 
tion of  this  plant,  it  must  be  seen  on  a  bright,  moonlight  night  when  in 
flower;  the  flowers  then  stand  out  erect  like  so  many  silver  goblets  of 
good  size.  I  have  counted  as  many  as  two  hundred  flowei's  on  one  tree, 
but  gave  it  up;  there  were  too  many  to  count. 

The  Bay  Magnolia:  {Magnolia  glauca),  is  next  to  the''  grandiflora;  '■ 
it  makes  a  beautiful  shade-tree,  with  loads  of  fragrant  flowers.  We  grow- 
both  varieties  from  seeds. 

Evergreen  Shrubs. 

The  Fitosjjorum  I'obira.  Green  foliage  and  the  variegated-leaved, 
making  dense,  large  heads,  and  often  trimmed  in  various  geometrical 
forms. 

The  Viburnum  Chinese:  {Viburnum  sinensis  and  suspensum.)  The 
first  a  Summer,  the  latter  a  Winter  bloomer;  grow  to  fine,  large,  orna- 
mental plants. 

The  Laurea  Mundu;  Wild  Peach:  {Cerasus  Carolinoensis) ,  grows 
indigenous  in  most  Southern  States,  takes  a  beautiful  shape  if  trimmed 
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whilst  young,  is  excellent  for  oiiiiimental  hedging,  and  extensively  used 
in  garden  decorations. 

The  Chinese  Hawthorn:  (Cratagus  sinensis.)  A  beautiful,  low-sized 
shrub,  growing  into  symmetrical  round  lieads.  Evergreen,  very  hardy 
and  profuse  Spi'ing  bloomer. 

The  Sioeet  Bay :  (Laurus  nobilis.)  Is  very  much  used  in  the  shading- 
off  in  suburban  gardening. 

The  Camphor  Tree :  {Lavrus  camphoriis.)  Has  a  great  future  as  a  shade 
and  ornamental  tree  South.  The  frost  has  not  injured  it  with  us  with  a 
theiTnometer  down  to  13  degrees;  and  the  symmetrical,  yet  rapid  growth, 
the  glossy,  shining,  dense,  pendulous  foliage,  lends  a  graceful  charm  to 
this  plant.  We  grow  it  from  seed  grown  on  our  own  grounds;  it  was 
sent  us  in  I880,  in  the  Spring,  by  1v.  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Washington.  D.  0.  The  plant,  in  I880,  was  ten  inches;  today 
it  stands  twenty-two  feet  high,  ten  feet  wide,  in  the  bushy  crown  which 
reaches  from  the  ground  up,  with  a  stem  of  beautiful,  light,  green  color, 
one  foot  in  diameter  at  its  base. 

Of  Fruit  Trees:  The  Sweet  Orange,  the  Sweet  Mandarin,  the  Japan 
Tersimmon,  the  Japan  Mespilus  (Eryobotria  Japonica),  some  few  varie- 
ties of  pears,  peaches,  plums,  pecan  nuts,  make  up  the  general  varieties 
for  this  vicinity. 

Hardy  Palms:  In  this  we  may  class,  first,  the  Pritchardias,  Filifera, 
and  Robusta;  they  grow  to  stately  plants  in  this  climate  in  about  six 
years  from  seed. 

Coccos  Australis:  A  very  hardy  variety,  with  glaucous,  graceful 
foliage.  From  a  distance  it  may  be  taken  for  a  "  Date  Palm."  Seeds 
freely  here. 

Pha'uix  Canariensis :  Bids  fair  to  become  the  great  favorite  amongst 
palm  growers  here.     A  beauty  in  all  respects. 

The  Date  Palm:  (Ph<enix  dactilifera.)  Grows  to  a  large  size;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  palm  is  hardier  when  young,  for  plants  from  20  to 
.'{O  feet  high  have  repeatedly  succumbed  to  the  extreme  cold  weather. 
Thermometer  at  12  degrees  becomes  fatal  to  them. 

Sabal  Bourbonica:  A  beautiful  Fan  Palm,  very  hardy;  almost  as 
hardy  as  our  wild  Sabal's  Palmetto,  or  Adansonii.  All  are  very  ornamen- 
tal. 

Corypha  Australis:  Grows  into  beautiful  large  trees.  Plants  of 
twelve  and  more  feet  high  are  not  uncommon  to  be  seen  here. 

We  have  also  Cicas  Revoluta. 

Also  Arundos,  Bamboos,  and  Pampass  Grasses,  which  grow  large 
enough  to  hide  a  house  front;  planted  in  backgrounds  and  from  a  dis- 
tance, they  are  very  much  in  place,  and  fill  it  to  good  advantage. 

Southern  Coniferas:  Auracaria  Bidwillii  and  Braziliensis  form  beauti- 
ful plants,  both  in  masses,  and  as  single  plants. 

Cryptomeria  Japonica,  and  Podocarpus  Japonica,  are  very  hardy  here. 
and  are  largely  planted  in  the  new  suburban  wardens. 

From  this  collection  the  landscaper  has  bis  choice,  and  if  we  see  so 
many  blunders  in  their  misplacements  in  the  ground,  we  always  may 
infer  that  it  is  not  the  jjlanfs  fault  that  it  is  there,  and  not  always  the 
suburban  artist's,  but  it  must  be  somehody  who  has  shown  a  giudge  in 
putting  things  contrary. 

The  new  departure  in  architecture  known  as  --(^ueen  Anne,"  has 
done  much  for  the  suburban  florist.  The  Scott  system  •'  down  ivith  all 
fences,'"  with  wide  spread  lawns,  neat  hedges,  and  gracefully  curved  beds, 
with  elegant  specimen  palms,  cicads,  and  evei'green  shrubs,  are  quite  in 
accord  with  the  picturesque  exterior  of  the  house.  Even  tlie  ribbon-bed 
shows  well,  providing  they  are  not  too  many. 
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So  far  as  Winter  tiowers  are  concerned  we  find  the  Southern  florist 
on  the  same  ground  as  his  Nortliern  brethren  :  to  meet  the  demand  he 
requires  the  same  structures,  the  same  stock,  and  almost,  if  not  as  much, 
labor  to  j;et  to  the  same  point  —  in  many  instances  more.  Often  when 
the  Northman  tires  to  keep  the  cold  out,  the  Southron  does  the  same 
thing  to  keep  the  damp  out:  if  there  is  any  remarkable  difference  it  may 
be  in  time,  in  which  the  Southron  has  about  three  months  the  advantage, 
lie  commences  a  month  later  in  the  Fall,  and  stops  two  months  earlier 
in  the  Spring,  but  the  result,  when  books  are  closed,  are  all  the  same  and 
very  much  for  better  chances  for  the  Northern  florist. 

When  about  five  years  ago  I  started  to  build  structures  for  a  better 
]irotection  for  tiowers,  florists  here  stuck  their  heads  together  a  chuck- 
ling that  "  I  had  more  money  than  brains.''  I  never  weighed  the  latter, 
but  the  former  I  knew  exactly;  it  did  not  trouble  me  then,  nor  has  it 
ever  done  since.  If  I  did  make  mistakes  I  corrected  them  as  soon  as 
found  out.  I  have  no  doubt  I  will  find  a  good  many  more  if  I  live.  But 
it  pleases  me  to  see  others  now  following  my  example  closely,  and  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  they  should  not  succeed  as  well  as  1  did. 

I  have  added  four  more  houses  last  season,  each  100  feet  by  15  feet. 
I  plant  in  the  ground;  introduce  a  single  flow  and  return.  In  December, 
or  as  I  may  desire  the  flower,  I  lay  on  the  sashes.  When  too  warm  I 
ventilate;  when  too  cold  I  introduce  heat.  I  have  on  one  No.  It)  Hitch- 
ing's  boilei'.  five  houses. 

As  soon  as  outdoor  flowers  begin  in  February  or  March,  we  pile  up 
our  sashes,  save  our  plants  and  hail  insurance.  The  same  treatment  goes 
to  bouvai-dias,  and  other  Winter-flowering  stock.  We  grow  to  perfec- 
tion smilax,  lygodium,  lily  of  the  valley,  paper  white  narcissus,  liomans, 
roses,  bouvardias,  poinsettas,  azaleas,  camelias,  chrysanthemums.  Mar- 
guerites, steplianotis.  and  certainly  all  sorts  of  roses,  and  the  never  fail- 
ing multiflora  jasmin. 

Summing  the  structures  up,  I  have  twelve  houses  with  a  glass  sur- 
face of  40,000  square  feet,  heated  by  six  Hitching's  boilers,  with  an 
attachment  of  3,000  feet  of  four-inch  pipe. 

My  object  in  thus  stating  dimensions  and  areas  is  simply  to  bring- 
before  you  the  fact,  that  although  we  live  in  a  section  where  we  have 
nine  months  Summer  and  but  three  months  Winter,  yet,  if  we  desire  to 
do  business  during  these  three  months,  we  must  prepare  ourselves  almost 
equally  so  as  if  we  had  nine  months  Winter  and  but  three  months  Sum- 
mer. This  may,  in  the  same  time,  relieve  you  of  another  extreme  idea: 
that  all  plants  will  grow  here  without  labor. 

A  party  wrote  me  once  asking  how  long  it  would  take  me  to  get  him 
1 ,000  cape  jasmins  out  of  the  woods.  Another,  if  I  could  not  graft  large 
orange  trees  in  the  woods,  and  so  let  him  have  them  cheaper.  Others 
infer  that  pineapples  are  grown  in  the  street  gutters  and  ai'e  fed  to  the 
bogs.  To  all  such  I  say:  Louisiana  has  a  soil  as  fertile  as  the  delta  of  the 
Nile,  and  a  climate  as  healthy  as  anywhere  in  the  States:  but  things  that 
grow  wild  here  are  but  few,  although  everything  can  be  grown  by  diligent 
labor. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  kind  attention  and  patient  indulgence, 
I  remain,  yours  very  respectfully, 

I».  Maitue. 
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The  following  lettei'  from  the  American  Seed  Trade  Associatiou  was 
read,  and  on  motion  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee: 

American  Seed  Trade  Association, 
Secretary's  Ottice,  July  9,  1888. 

Wm.  J.  Stkwaict,  Secretary,  Society  American  Florists,  Hoston,  Mass: 

Dear  Sir, —  The  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  in  convention  in 
Chicago  last  month,  passed  the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

1st.  Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Association  that  the  plan  adojited 
by  certain  newspapers  of  distributing  seeds  as  premiums  or  gifts  to  their 
subscribers,  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the  seed  trade;  and, 

Whereas,  This,  as  well  as  any  other  free  distribution  of  seeds,  tends 
to  create  the  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  public  that  seeds  have  little 
or  no  standard  commercial  value;  and  that  all  seeds,  irrespective  of  the 
care  taken  in  their  production,  are  reduced  to  one  common  level;  there- 
fore, 

Hesolved,  That  this  convention  as  a  body,  and  each  member  individ- 
uallj',  do  hereby  pledge  themselves  to  withhold  from  all  papers  who 
offered  seeds  or  plants  as  premiums  during  1888,  any  and  all  advertise- 
ments during  the  ensuing  year,  unless  upon  the  written  guarantee  that 
such  distribution  shall  be  discontinued;  also  that  the  Secretar}'  forward  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  to  all  leading  seedsmen  and  florists,  with  an 
explanatory  letter  asking  for  their  aid  and  co-operation  in  this  important 
matter,  and  to  the  American  Florists'  and  Xurserymen's  Associations.'' 

I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  bring  this  properly  befoie  your  Association 
^t  the  next  meeting. 

Awaiting  your  pleasure,  I  remain  very  respectfully, 

Albert  McCullougii.  Secretar'j. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS  FOR  1888-1889. 


ALABAMA. 
C.  H.  Reed,  Binuiniiham,  Vice-President. 
Pfin.irstal,  Joseph,  Montgomery.  |      Reed,  C.  H.,  Birmingham. 

ARKANSAS. 
Chas.  Vestai,,  Little  Rock,  Vice- Prt  side  at. 
Vestal  Charles,  Little  Eock.  I      Vestal,  George,  Little  Rock. 

Vestal,  Frank,  Little  Rock.  | 

CALIFORNIA. 
J.  H.  SiKVEKs,  San  Francisco,  Vicf- President. 
Bristol,  Miss  Emma  R.,  Los  Angeles.?  I      Newberger,  H.,  San  Francisco. 
Bristol,  Miss  Jennie  A.,  Los  Angeles.  |      Sievers,  J.  H.,  San  Francisco. 

COLORADO. 

Wm.  Clarke,  Colorado  Springs,  Vice-Presidnnl. 
Beebe,  J.  E.  438  Arapahoe  St.,  Denver.  |     Clarke,  William,  Colorado  Springs. 
Brami,  G.  J.,  :51st  and  Curtis  sti'eets,       Gallup,  Avery,  Denver. 
Denver.  |     Gallup,  C.  R.,  Denver. 

CONNECTICUT. 
A.  D.M>L.\s,  Watei-bury,  Vice-Pn^sident. 

Austin,  Ed.,  Sullield.  ^[cLean,  Chas.  A.,  Simsbury. 

Bishop,  James  E.,  Thomaston.  McRonald,  Thomas,  Hartford. 

Coombs,   John,   118   Benton   street,  |    Mead,  Alex.,  Greenwich. 

Hartford.  |    North,  W,  E.,  Plantsville. 

Clark,  Edw.,  New  London.  '    Pierson,  A.  N.,  Cromwell. 

Clark,  Mrs.  M.    R.,  Box  31,    Willi-  i    Peck,  J.  M.,  Bristol. 

mantic.  }    Reck,  John,  Bridgeport. 

Dickerman,  G.    A.,    Chapel    street,  St.  John,  B.,  Darien. 

New  Haven.  Spalding,  John,  New  London. 
Dallas,  A.,  1<>  Union  St.,  Waterbury.  Sanford,  C.  J.,  Unionville. 
Flynn,  Chas.  E.,  Meriden.  \    Spear,  D.  A.,  Asylum  St.,  Hartford. 
Geduldig,  G.,  Norwicli.  Thorniley,  Joshua,  New  Britain. 
Horan,  James,  Bridgeport.  I    Whiting.  A.,  Farraington  ave..  Hart- 
Ives,  J.  H.  Danbury.  \           ford. 
Lines,   C.   P.,  23  Beers  street,  New  •    Washburn.  D.  S.,  Menden. 

Haven.  Wallace  W.  V...  Hartford. 
Lockwood,  Jas.  L.,  Stamftn-d. 

DAKOTA. 
Schuiiiaclit-r,  J.  .).,  Ib.j  West  avenue,  Sioux  (Miy. 

DELAWARE. 
!{.  W.  Hargadine,  Felton,  Vice-President, 
Bayliss,  L.  E.,  9th  ward,  Wilmington.         Hannum,  Henry,  Wilmington. 
Brown,  L.  J.,  Wilmington.  Hargadine,  E.  C,  Felton. 

Courtney,  F.,  Wilmington.  Hargadine,  R.  W.,  Felton. 

Grant,  Henry,  Wilmington.  Lippincott,  B.  F.,  Middletowu. 

Hayden,  M.  F.,  Wilmington.  I     Sparks,  Charles  E.,  Wilmington. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Chas.  K.  Hai.k.  Wasliiiiirton,  Vi<- e- Pre  side  u>. 


Balluff,  Robert,  1625  Madison  street. 
Washiniitou. 

Coleman,  Win.,  1219  Xew  York  ave., 
Wasliiniiton. 

Durfee,  Benj.,  Wasliiniiton. 

Field,  Geo.,  P.  O.  Box  (iUt,  Wash- 
ington. 

Field,  Thos.,  T.  O.  Box  t;i!),  Wash- 
ington. 

Fraser,  John,  Corcoran  Building, 
Washington. 

Freeman,  J.  li.,  1-tth  and  E  streets, 
Washington. 

Glorius,  E.  B.,  317  E  street,  N.  W., 
Washington. 

Gude,  Adolfus,  Washington. 

Hale,  C.  F.,  719  14th  street,  Wash- 
ington. 

Kane,  Hugh  A..  Washington. 


McMahon,  James,  Brightwood. 
Oliver,  Geo.  W.,    1811    12th   street. 

Washington. 
Ptister,   Henry,  Executive  Mansion. 

Washington. 
Pollock,  George,  2-49  Centre  Market, 

Washington. 
Reynolds,  C.  Leslie,  Botanic  Garden. 

Washington. 
Saul,  John,  621    7th   street,    N.  W., 

Washington. 
Small,   C.    A.,   14th    and    G   streets, 

Washington. 
Small,  J.   H.,    14tli    and    G   streets, 

Washington. 
Smith,  W.  R.,  Washington. 
Studer,  Nicholas,  Washington. 
Watt,  James  A.,  1625  Madison  street, 

Washington. 


FLORIDA. 
O.  P.  Rooks.  Ganlenia,  Vice-President. 
Lewis,  W.  F.,  Pensacola.  |    Rooks,  O.  P.,  Gardenia. 

GEORGIA. 
Ei>.  Waciiendohff,  Atlanta,  Vice-President. 


Hjort,  Peter  J.,  Thomasville. 
Kiesling,  G.,  42-44  Bull  street,  Sa- 
vannah. 


Oelschig,  A.  C,  Savannah. 
Smith,  A.  W.,  Americas. 
Wachendorti;  Ed.,  Atlanta. 


ILLINOIS. 


(i.  L.  Gk.\>t,  Chicago,  and  Chas.  E 
Allen,  Geo.  F.,  2205  Michigan  ave.,    . 

Chicago. 
Anderson,  H.  H.,  115  Dearborn  st.,    | 

Chicago. 
Anthony,  J.  T.,  3425  Prairie  avenue, 

Chicago. 
Appleton,  Thos.,  Lake  Forest. 
Austin,  Ed.,  Effingham. 
Balmer,  Adam,  Danville. 
Bilton,  R.  C,  Lake  Forest. 
Benthey,  Frank  F.,  175  Wabash  ave., 

Chicago. 
Blish,  F.  D.,  507  Maple   st.,  Engle- 

wood. 
Brown,  H.,  Springtield. 
Brown,   A.    C,    527   Walnut    >treet, 

Springfield. 
Buckbee,  H.  W.,  Rockford. 
Buettner,  Emile,  Chicago. 
Calvert,  E.  S.  Lake  Forest. 
Calvert,  F.,  Lake  Forest. 
Canfield,  A.  C,  Springfield. 
Carter,  M.,  Oak  Park. 
Clack,  Sidney,  Lake  Forest. 
Cole.  Jos.,  Peoria. 


Hay,  Springfield,  Vice-Presidents. 

Cole,  J.  M.,  Peoria. 

Cole,  Nelson,  Peoria. 

Collins,  Harry  A.,  Havana. 

Corteu,  Theodore,  Wright's  Grove. 

Craig,  J.  C,  66  W^ashington  street, 
Chicago. 

Curran,  Jos.,  Wabash  avenue,  Chi- 
cago. 

Devine,  Peter,  387  So.  Canal  street, 
Chicago. 

Dewar,  M.,  Lake  Forest. 

Faber,  John  B.,  Kankakee. 

Fisk,  C.  H.,  Chicago. 

Forster,  John  S.,  Evanston,  Cook 
County. 

Franks,  Tho.s.,  Champaign. 

Fuller,  D.  B.,  3825  Cottage  Grove 
avenue,  Chicago. 

Gallagher,  M.  F.,  l63  Wabash  ave., 
Chicago. 

Gardner,  A.  W.,  Freeport. 

Gardner,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  Hinsdale. 

Gee,  John  R.,  Bloomington. 

Gentemann,  C.  F.  W.,  Quincy. 

Gentemann,  Wm.,  Quincy. 
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ILLINOIS 
Gidcliniis,  A..  Danville. 
Grant,  G.  L.,  54  La  Salic  street,  Chi- 

cairo. 
<;rtt'nl)iiri>-,  H.  X..  250  W.  Madison 

street,  ChicajiO. 
Gurke,    Otto.    Douglasis   Park,    Clii- 

cajjo. 
Guy.  E.  W.,  Belleville. 
Hamnies,    Henry,   82.">   Division    st., 

Chicairo. 
Hartwii^,    Clias.,    Wriii:hfs     Grove, 

Chicaii'o. 
Hattield,  Arthur,  Chieayo. 
Hattield,  Louis.  Coniiress  and  Green 

streets,  Cliicai?o. 
Hauswirth,  Ph.  J.'^  ir.7  Wabash  ave.. 

Chicago. 
Hay,  Chas.  E.,  Springfield. 
Heffron.  D.  S.,  Washington  Heights. 
Hettron,  W.  S.,  Washington  Heights. 
Heinl.  Jas.,  Jacksonville. 
Held,   Chas.,    9(i>s    Seymore    street, 

Chicago. 
Hild,  Geo.,  Lake  Porest. 
Hobbs,  Jos.,  Evanston. 
Holmes,  Thos.,  AVheaton. 
Hopkins,  Thos.,  o751»  Cottage  Grove 

avenue,  Chicago. 
Hoyt,  W.  M.,   17:!   AVabash   avenue, 

Chicago. 
Howe,  Timotliy,  Lake  Forest. 
Hughes,  H.  11.,  c.lKi  Van  Buren  st., 

Chicago. 
Kaust,  Fred.,  Hyde  Park. 
Kennicott,  Bruno.  27  Washington  st., 

Chicago. 
Kennicott,  F..  27  Washington  street, 

Chicago. 
King,  F.  J.,  Ottawa. 
King,   Jas.,    170    Lake    street,    Chi- 
cago. 
Kirchgraber,  John,  Mattoon. 
Klehni,  Geo..  Arlington  Heights. 
Kreitling,  Walter,  230  Wabash  ave., 

Chicago. 
Krohn,   Paul,   17-")   No.  Clark    street, 

Chicago. 
Kropf,  John  W..  Collinsville. 
Kiihl,    (ieo.    A..    32.S    Court    street, 

Pekin. 
J..ane,  John,  4801    Lake  avenue,  Chi- 
cago. 
Lau,  Paul  F.,  Turner  Park. 
Malsh,  M.,  Jr.,  206  Halstead  street. 

Chicago. 
Masterson,  L.,  Lake  Forest. 
.McAdanis,  Andrew,  Hyde  Park. 
McCluer,  G.  W.,  Champaign. 
Meehan.  P.  H.,  .\urora. 


continued. 
Merrett,  W.  J.,  Chicago. 
Miller,  E.  J..  Downer's  Grove. 
Miller.    Geo.    W..    Wright's    Grove, 

Chicago. 
Murray,  Jas.  C.,  Peoria. 
Nelson,   S.   G.,   .565   West   Superior 

street,  Chicago. 
Newett,  Alex..  Milhml  ave.  station, 

Chicago. 
O'Neil,  B.';  Elgin. 
Packard,  J.  T.,  220.'.  Michigan   ave., 

Chicago. 
Puge,    M."e.,   17:'.   Wabash    avenue, 

Chicago. 
I'ankhnrst,  Wni.,  Dixon. 
Parker,  C.  W.,  408  Superior  street, 

Chicago. 
Pepper,  S.,  Belvidere. 
i'helps.  H.  L.,  Springfield. 
Phoenix,  S.  T.,  54  La  Salle  street, 

Chicago. 
Pillsbury,!.  L..  Macomb. 
Kaynolds,  J.  D..  Riverside. 
Hedelings.  H.  D..  Park  Ridge,  Cook 

County. 
Heissig,  Chas..   167  Wabash  avenue, 

Chicago. 
Robinson.  J.  D.,  Bloomington. 
Sawver.  .\.  W.,  Sycamore. 
Schlaack,  H.,  Elgin. 
Scott,  D.  W.,  Galena. 
Silliman,  I.  C,    553    West  Madison 

street,  Chicago. 
Singler,  N..  Wasliington  Heights. 
Smith.  M.,  Lake  Forest. 
Smith.  W.  L.,  Aurora. 
Soper.  J.  J.,  r.  O.  Box   1470,   Uock- 

ford. 
Stanford,  Jos.,  AVheaton. 
Starr,  A.  R.,  Joliet. 
Stromberg,   Carl   J.,  Lincoln   Park, 

Chicago. 
Turtle,  Benj.,  Lake  Forest. 
A'an  Dyke,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Shelbyville. 
\'augh"an,    J.    C.    .s8    State    street, 

Chicago. 
\ibberts,  W.  A.,  2205  Michigan  ave., 

Chicago. 
Walcott,  S.  A.,  Batavia. 
Wallis,  Thomas,  Haveloek. 
Wason,  A.  C,  Danville 
Weinhober,    K.,    417    Elm    st.,    Chi- 
cago. 
Whitei  Hugh  A.,  Chicago. 
Whittaker,  John,  Lake  Forest. 
Wilkins,  John,  4918  Greenwood  ave. 

Chicago. 
Williams,  C.  ().,  Batavia. 
William^.  H.  W..  I5atavi:i. 
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INDIANA. 
Fkki>.  Doknkh,  Lafayette,   Vici'-Prcsidmd. 


Arnett,  M.  \V.,  Dunreitli. 
Anger,  B.  L.,  Fort  Wayno. 
Bertermann,  .lohii,  Indiaiiapolii^. 
Berterinann,  Win.  G.,  Iiuiianapolis. 
Blackmail,  Wm.,  Evausville. 
Carmody,  J.  D.,  Evausville. 
Cox,  1).  W.,  Crawfordsville. 
Doriier.  Fred.,  Lafayette. 
Doswell,  Geo.  W.,  Fort  Wayne. 
Evans,  J.  A.,  Rielnnond, 
Fryer,  Isaac,  Kendallville. 
Gano,  N.  H.,  Richmond, 
(irahani,  H.,  Terre  Hante. 
Heinl,  J.  G.,  Terre  Haute. 
Heinl,  Lawrence,  Terre  Haute. 
*  Hilker,  Henry,  124  St.  Joseph  st., 

Indianapolis. 
Hilker,  Mrs.  Henry,   124  St.  .losipli 

street,  Indianapolis. 
Hill,  E.  Gurney,  Richmond. 
Huuifeld,  S.,  Cochran. 
Hunt,  M.  A.,  Terre  Haute. 
Jackson.  A.  E..  Bownansville. 


street. 


Keller,  J.  J.,  Indianapolis. 
Knecht,  F.  J.,  Fort  Wayne. 
Langstatt',  W..  Indianapolis. 
Larsen,  John.  Indianapolis. 
3Ia*'kev,  W.,  Fort  Wayne. 
Miller^  F.  A.,  47  So.  "Illinois 

Indianapolis. 
Milliken,  A.  JNI.,  Crown  Point. 
Newby,  John  A.,  Logansporl. 
Niednagel,  J.,  Evausville. 
Oleson,  M.,  Chicago. 
Palmer,  Mrs.  F.  H..  La  I'orte. 
Reeves,  Geo.  F.,  37  Coburii    street. 

Indianapolis. 
Shedd.  Mrs.  E.  E.,  Valparais(». 
Teas,  E.  Y.,  Dunreitli 
Troxell,  A.  M.,  Knightstown. 
Wade,  John  H.,  Evausville. 
Walker,  Herbert  G.,  New  Albany. 
Wiegand,  A.,  7th  and  Illinois  streets. 

Indianapolis. 
Young,  Mrs.  R.  G.,  ^Michijian  City. 


IOWA. 
L.  A.  Casi'kk,  Council  Blutt's,   Mce-2'resident. 


Barr,  F.  1).,  Davenport. 

Bancroft,  Jos.,  Cedar  Falls. 

Bather.  John  R.,  Clinton. 

Bentley,  Mrs.  Louisa,  P.  (>.  Box  K'.o, 
Dubuque. 

Bills,  F.  L.,  Davenport. 

Casper,  L.  A.,  Council  Blufl's. 

Coles,  Hon.  C.  C,  Des  Moines. 

Greene,  W.,  P.  O.  Box  468,  Daven- 
port. 

Harkett,  W.  A.,  Dubuque. 


Higley,  Henry  G.,  41  Second  street. 
Cedar  Rapids. 

Hoftraeister,  B.  L.,  Fort  Madi- 
son. 

Kellenberger,  J.  L'.,  Fort  Dodge. 

Kemble,  W.  E.,  Oskaloosa. 

Kramer,  Judsou  A.,  Marion. 

Kranz,  Conrad,  Muscatine. 

Laisle,  Christ.,  Keokuk. 

Rennison,  J.  C,  Sioux  City. 

Temple,  J.  T.,  Davenport. 


KANSAS. 
Aucni.  KiKKi'ATUu'K,  Leavenwortli,   Vice-President. 


Buchi,  John,  Salina. 

Campbell.  W.  H.,  1600  Dugarre  ave., 

Wyandotte. 
Coventry,  M.  .1.,  Fort  Scott. 


Kirkpatrick,  Archi.,  Leavenworth. 
Pierson,  Paul  M.,  11th  and   Quiucy 

streets,  Topeka. 
Whitconib,  A.,  Lawrence. 


KENTUCKY. 
Geo.  Thompson,  Louisville,  Vicc-Presidi'tit. 


Bell,  W.  S.,  Lexington. 

Fuller,  W.  O.,  Henderson. 

Hamilton,  W.  F.,  Louisville. 

Lauer,  A.,  E.  Broadway,  Louisville. 

Mann,  Wni.,  Louisville. 

tMorat,  Francis,    Ormsby    avenue, 

Louisville. 
Nanz,  C.  G.,  Owensborough. 


■Died  May  11, 1888. 


Power,  E.,  Frankfort, 

Schulz,   Jacob,    1325   E.    Broadway, 

Louisville. 
Thompson,  Geo.,   216   W.  .Tefterson 

street,  Louisville. 
Thompson,  S.  J.,  Louisville. 
Walker.  Wm.,  Louisville. 


t  Died  .fannary  28,  188S. 
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LOUISIANA. 
CriAS.  Eble,  New  Orleans,  Vict- President. 
Kble,  Chas..  New  Orleans.  \    Lucien,  F.,  White  St.,  New  Orleans. 

Eblen.  Jno.,  Hurst  st.,  New  Orleans.    ;     Maitre.  R.,  New  Orleans. 

MAINE. 
Jos.  A.  DiRWANOKi:.  Portland.  Vice-President. 
Dirwanger,  Jos.  A.,  Portland.  I    Wallace,  Alex..  136  Vaughan  street, 

Roak,  Geo.  M..  Auburn.  |  I'ortland, 

MARYLAND. 
John  Doxn,  Baltimore,  Vice-President. 


Campbell.  C  G..  Pennsylvania  ave. 

Extension,  Baltimore. 
Cook,  John,  74  No.  Charles  street, 

Baltimore. 
Diven,  W.  N.,  P.  O.  Box  55,  Laurel, 

Prince  George  County. 
Douu,  John.  Isf  Toll-gate,  Harford 

road,  Baltimore. 

*  Feast,  J.  Ed..  228  No.  Charles  St., 

Baltimore. 
Feast,  Wm.,  228  No.  Charles  street, 

Baltimore. 
Eraser,   William,    1744    Gay    street, 

Baltimore. 

*  Grant,  Donald  S.,  Govaustown. 
Halliday,    Robert    J.,    Pennsylvania 

avenue,  Baltimore. 

Halliday,  W.  J.,  Liberty  road.  Bal- 
timore. 

Hermann,  Chas.,  Frederick. 

Hess,  C,  Waverly  P.  0.,  Baltimore 
Countv. 


Kress,    Edw.,    2506    North    avenue, 

Baltimore. 
MCormack,  John,   Frederick  road, 

Baltimore. 
Millman,  F.  X.,  Green  street  station. 

Cumberland. 
Moss,  I.  H.,  Govanstown. 
i    Nicholson,  R.  G.,  Chestertown. 
I    Peutland,  Jas.,  115  No.  Charles   st., 

Baltimore. 
Pentland,  Wm.  P.  L. ,  115  No.  Charles 

street,  Baltimore, 
I    Perlich,  Herman.  606  So.  Broadway, 
I  Baltimore. 

Schary,  Chas.,  Mt.  Washington. 
Seiderwitz,  S.  A.,  Annapolis. 
Thomas,  Mary  J.,   329   No.  Charles 

street,  Baltimore. 
Wiedey,  Chas.,  Mt.  Washingtou. 
Wiedey,  John,  902  Madison  avenue, 

Baltimore. 
Weber,  Henry.  Oakland. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


L.  H.  Foster,  Dorchester,  and  N.  J. 
Adams,  C.  Thompson,  West  Medway. 
Allan,  David,  Mt.  Auburn. 
Astle,  Jas.,  Melrose  Highlands. 
Ball,  Peter,  Maiden. 
Becker,  Frank,  Cambridge. 
Bock,  W.  A.,  North  Cambridge. 
Borden,  C.  P.,  Taunton. 
Breed,  E.  W..  Clinton. 
Brydon,  Ja>..  Yarmouthport. 
Calder,  A.  P..  Boylston  st.,  Boston. 
Chandler,  G.  F.,  South  Lancaster, 
riapp,  E.  B.,  175  Boston  street,  Dor- 
chester. 
Clarke,  C.  E.,  Springfield. 
Cook,  H.  A.,  Shrewsbury. 
Cox,  Thos.  A.,  Olney  st.,  Dorchester. 
Donovan,  T.,  Natick. 
Downe,  Mrs.  L.,  Fitchburg. 
Downing,  H.  H.,  Lnin. 
Eldridge,  R.  W.,  Natick. 
Elliott,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Brighton. 


Heukick,  Springrteld.  Vice-Presidents. 
Elliott,  W.  H.,  Brighton. 
Fairbank.  A.  N.,  Webster. 
Finashtv,  Martin,  Lenox. 
Fisher,  F.  C,  South  Sudbury. 
Foster,  L.  H.,  Dorchester. 
Fottler,  John,  Jr.,  26  So.  Market  st., 

Boston. 
Fuller,  J.,  Leominster. 
Gale,  W.  F.,  Springfield. 
Gepner,  J.,  Byfield. 
Gleason,  F.  B.,  Marlboro'. 
Goodell,  L.  W.,  Dwight. 
Grev,  Benj.,  Maiden. 
Guinivan,    D.    H.,    P.    0.    Box    45, 

Beverly, 
Hammar,  J.  F.,  Hvde  Park. 
Haskell,  E.  S.,  New  Bedford. 
Hawkes,  W.  V.,  Cliftondale. 
Herrick,  N.  J.,  Springfield. 
Hews,  A.  H.,  North  Cambridge. 
Lange.  H.  F.  A.,  Worcester. 
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Lawrence,  H.  V.,  Falmouth. 
Manniiiir,  J-  W.,  Jr.,  Kcadins. 
Mathieson,  Fred.  K.,  Watertown. 
McCarthy,  N.  F.,  1  Music  Hall  place., 

Boston. 
Montgomery,  Alex.,  Natick. 
*  Moore,  J.  B.,  Concord, 
t  Morse,  H.  B.,  Natick. 
Mullen,   Geo.,    17    Chapman    i)l!uc, 

Boston. 
Mnrdock,  H.  L..  West  Gardner. 
Newman,  J.  R.,  Winchester. 
Nicholson,  Wm.,  Framiniiham. 
Norton,    M.    H.,     Hotel     Berkeley, 

Boston. 
O'Brien,  Jas.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Osl)orne,  Arthur,  Hvde  Park. 
Parker,  G.  A.,  Halifax. 
Parker.  Geo.  L.,  Dorchester. 
Pasell,  F.  H.,  New  Bedford. 
Patten,  Marcellus  A.,  Lowell. 
Peck,  L.  T.,  67  Bromtield  St.,  Boston. 
Peirce,  Wm.,  New  Bedford. 
Pierce,    Arthur   H.,    P.   O.    Box   76, 

Kavnhant. 


Shaw,  E.  D.,  Holyoke. 

Sheppai'd,  E.,  Lowell. 

Solly,  Geo.  A.,  Springfield. 

Southworth,  H.  K.,  Stoughton. 

Sprague,  F.  L.,  Hingham  Centre. 

Stewart,  Wm.  J.,  67  Bromfleld  st., 
Boston. 

Tailby,  Jos.,  Wellesley. 

Temple,  F.  L.,  Somerville. 

Thayer,  C.  D.,  .S  Kipley  street, 
Worcester. 

riiorniley,  Geo.  W.,  P.  O.  Box  32, 
Northampton. 

Walsh,  John,  Melrose  Highlands. 

Ward,  J.  M.,  Peabodv. 

Ward,  W.  S.,  Salem.' 

Welch,  P.,  165  Tremont  st.,  Boston. 

White,  John,  Pittsfleld. 

White,  John,  8  Seaver  place,  Boston. 

Wight,  L.,  Framingham. 

Willard,  F.  I).,  P.  O.  Box  168,  Fitch- 
burg. 

Wood,  E.  A..  West  Newton. 

Zirngiebol,  D..  Needhani. 


MICHIGAN. 


Jas.  Hanx'OCK,  Graiul 
Archer,  Thos.,  St.  .Joseph. 
Arnold,  Mrs.  E..  Grand  Rapids. 
Bailey,  L.  H.,  Agricultural  College. 
Bochove,  G.,  Kalamazoo. 
Boehme,    A.,    45     Fountain    street, 

Battle  Creek. 
Brown.  A.  D.,  St.  .Joseph. 
Brown,  Alex.,  Jackson. 
Chapman,  F.  A.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Clay,  M.  L.  W.,  Benton  Harbor. 
Cole,  Levant,  Kalamazoo. 
Cousins,  Wm.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Crabb,  Geo.  F.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Dunkley,  Jos.,  Kalamazoo. 
Hancock,  ,Jas.,  Grand  Haven. 


Haven,  Vice- President . 

:    Hovey,  J.  Albert,  Grand  Rapids. 

'    Hughes,  W.,  Hillsdale. 

.Jones,  D.  C,  220  Woodwax'd  avenue, 
Detroit. 

McCrea,  J.  W..  Battle  Creek. 

Renwick,  T.  R.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Shepherd,    Fred.,   416    State   street, 
Jackson. 

Smith,  Elmer  D.,  Adrian. 

Smith,  Henry,  Grand  Rapids. 

Sullivan,  J.  F.,  1<85  Gratiot  avenue, 
Detroit, 

Taplin,  Miss  Emily,  Detroit. 
!    Taplin,  Stephen,  930  Fort  st.,  Detroit. 
I    A'erburg,  S.,  Jackson. 


MINNESOTA. 


Louis  Edlefsen,  St. 

Beales,  E.  V.,  Cedar  and  Second  sts., 
St.  Paul. 

Bunde,  A.  W.,  St.  Paul. 

Bundy,  H.  W.,  St.  Paul. 

Edlefsen,  Louis,  St.  Paul. 

Green,  Prof.  S.  B.,  St  Anthony  Park, 
Ramsey  County. 

Hornbrooke,  E.  G.,  58  E.  2d  St., 
Winona. 

Keiper,  Chas.,  St.  Paul. 

Malinquist,  G..  Minneapolis. 

May,  L.  L.,  St.  Paul. 

Mendeuhall.  Mrs.  Abbie  G.,  Minne- 
apolis. 

*  Deceased. 


I'aul,  Vice-President. 
Mendenhall,  R.  J.,  Minneapolis. 
Nagle,  E.,  1st  ave.  and  So.  18th  st., 

Minneapolis. 
Nordquist,  E.  A.,  Oakland  Cemetery, 

St.  Paul. 
Powell,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  St.  Peter. 
Smith,  C.  A.,  Minneapolis. 
Smith,  W.  E..  Winona. 
Swanson,  Aug.  S.,  St.  Paul. 
Vanzese,   Ernest,   Ryan    Hotel,    St. 

Paul. 
Wesseling,    Richard,     415     Nicollet 

avenue,  Minneapolis. 
Wander.  John,  Winona. 

t  Died  October  2H.  1888. 
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MISSOURI. 


Hans  Niklsox,  St.  Ji 
Aniisti()ii{;,  Lutliei'.  Kirkwood. 
Brown,    D.    S.,    1301    Lami    street, 

St.  Louis. 
Brown,  R.  S.,  T.  ().  Box  9'J,  Kansas 

City. 
Connon,   Clias.,    2742    Olive    street, 

St.  Louis. 
Esjeling,    Mrs.    E.    G.,     1653    Grand 

avenue,  St.  Louis. 
Ellison,  W.,  2602    Olive   street,    St. 

Louis. 
Grifleth,  N.  S..  Independence. 
Jordan,  J.  M..  706  Olive  st.,  St.  Louis. 
Juengel,  Chas.  A.,  1841  So.  Linn  st., 

St   Louis. 
Kehrniaun,  S.,  .Ir.,  21  So.  Broadway, 

St.  Louis. 
Kellogji,  Geo.  M.,  Pleasant  Hill. 
Knehnr  C.  A.,   1432   Morgan   street, 

St.  Louis. 


)sei)li.   Vi'-e-PresideiU. 
Mclntire,  J.  W.,  Fulton. 
Michel,    Henry,    718    Olive     street^ 

St.  Louis. 
Nielson,  Hans,  St.  Joseph. 
North,  Jos.  W.,  Kennwick.. 
Pape,    Wni.,    Pennsylvania    avenue, 

St.  Louis. 
Rienian,  H.  H.,  r,21  Olive  street,  St. 

Louis. 
Schray,  Emile,  St.  Louis. 
Schray,    Wm.,     4104     Pennsylvania 

avenue,  St.  Louis. 
Tesson,  R.  F.,  St.  Louis. 
Waldbart,  Alex.,  3538  Chestnut  st., 

St.  Louis. 
Weber,  F.  C,  3146  Olive  street,  St. 

Louis. 
Wulkop,  A.,  St.  Louis. 
Young,  Jas.,  1406  Olive  st.,  St.  Louis. 
Young,  \V.  C.  St.  Louis. 


NEBRASKA. 
A.  Donahue,  Omaha,  Vice-President. 


Donahue,  A.,  Omaha. 


I    Lepin,  Mrs.  N.,  Hasting? 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 
Wm.  Burlingame,  Exeter,  Vice-President. 


Burlingame,  Wm.,  Exeter. 
Buxton,    Geo.    E.,    70    Vine    street, 
Nashua. 


Cragg,  Arthur  H..  Stratliam. 
Ellis,  Marcus,  Keene. 
Hoitt,  C.  W.,  Nashua. 


NEW    JERSEY. 
UuDOLrii  As.MUS,  New  Duriuun,  and  Hexhy  J 


Asmus,  Ernst,  West  Hoboken. 

Asmus,  Rudolph,  New  Durham. 

Austin,  J.  H.,  Maple  Shade,  Burling- 
ton County. 

Austin,  Mrs.  H.  V.,  Palmyra. 

Bancroft,  Robert  C,  Haddonfleld. 

Barkham,  Wm.  F.,  Saddle  River. 

Belding,  Geo.  S.,  Middletown. 

Binstead.  Geo.  W.,  Summit. 

Bishop,  Wm.  11.,  Burlington. 

Bohl,  F.  S..  Metuchan. 

Bridgeman,  Thos.,  Ramsey's. 

Brown,  A.  L.,  East  Newark. 

Brown.  E.  J.,  Summit. 

Carre,  W.  P.,  Mantua. 

Chesney,  Robert,  Mt.  Clare. 

Chinnick,  W.  J.,  Trenton. 

Chitty,  H.  E.,  Patterson. 

Coddington,  Lyman  B.,  New  Provi- 
dence. 

Cosgrove,  Frank  P.,  Madison. 

Daiiey,  P.  S.,  New  Durham. 

Demarest,  J.  C,  Etna. 

Denman,  C.  S.,  Madison. 


.MlGall,  Orange,  Vice-Pres'ts. 
Doe,     Henry,     189     Spring     street, 

Elizabeth. 
Driscol,  Jas.,  254  ]\Iaiu  ave.,  Passaic. 
Du  Rie,  W.  B.,  Rahway. 
Edwards,  Theo.  E.,  Bridgton. 
Esler,  Andrew,  Saddle  River. 
Esler,  John  G.,  Saddle  River. 
Fay,  S.  J.,  172  Prospect  street,  East 

Orange. 
Field,  S.  B.,  Roselle. 
Fisher,  Chas.  L.,  1516  Arctic  avenue, 

Atlantic  City. 
Forbes,  H.  E.,  Richwood. 
Forstermann,  J.,  50  Storm  avenue. 

Jersey  City. 
Gardiner,  J.  G.,  Jobstown. 
Goble,  Frank  C,  Verona. 
Hales,  H.  W.,  Ridgewood. 
Jones,  Thos.,  Short  Hills. 
Kennedy,  W.  S.,  Madison. 
Lee,  Hugh.  Chatham. 
Leonard,  Jos.  H.,  lona. 
Lovett,  J.  T.,  Little  Silver. 
Macbean,  C.  A.,  Lakewood. 
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NEW    JERSEY 
Manda,  W.  A.,  Short  Hills. 
Marple,  C.  C,  Gloucester  City. 
Mathisou,  Donald,  Eni-lewood. 
May,  J.  N.,  Summit. 
^IcDonald,  Robert,  Sunuuit. 
McGall.  Henry  J.,  Orange. 
^IcGowan,  J.,  Orange. 
McMahon,  Frank,  Sea  Bright. 
Miles,  F.  W.,  P.  O.  Box  60!).  Plain- 

field. 
Minder,  P.,  .Jr.,  4SS    South    Orange 

avenue,  Newark. 
Mitchell,  Alex.,  Mt.  Clair. 
Moore,  Frank  L.,  Chatham. 
MuUer,  John.  West  Hoboken. 
Nash,  S.  C,  Clifton. 
Nichols,  David,  Simimit. 
Noe,  Louis  M.,  Madison. 
Oflliaus,  Otto,  lOi  Charleston  street, 

Newark. 
Pearson,    John,    98    Storm    avenue, 

Jersey  City. 
Reid,  John,  Bergen  ave.,  Jersey  City. 
Rilisam,  N.  J.,  South  Green  street, 

Trenton. 


—  continued. 

lloehrs,  Julius,  P.O.  Box  174.  Rutlier- 
ford. 

Rassbach,  John,  Bloomlield. 

Ryan,  W.  H.,  Chatham. 

Sailing,  Wm.,  Rahway. 

Schartt",  Julius,  East  Hinsdale. 

Schmidt,  P.  A.,  West  p:nd,  Lon<; 
Branch. 

Schultz,  A.,  Phillipsburg. 

Slaughter,  Thos.  J.,  Madison. 

Steinhott",  Herman,  West  Hobo- 
ken. 

Sturtevant,  E.  D.,  Bordentown. 

Taplin,  Jas.,  May  wood. 

Thurston,  C,  Ridgewood. 

Thurston,  W.  J.,  Ramsey's. 

Towell,  Jos.,  Paterson. 

Turnley,  C.  Wm.,  Camden. 

Ufler,  C. ,  Atlantic  City. 

Ward,  J.  B.,  Lines  Farms. 

Ward,  P.  J.,  Bloomlield. 

Welsh,  Geo.,  Ramsey. 

Williams,  J.  C,  Mt.  Clair. 

Witheridge,  Clias.,  Newark. 


NEW   YORK. 
W.M.  StOTT,  Buttalo,  and  Joiix  Thorpe,  Pearl  Ri\ er,  Vice-Presidents. 


Allen,  C.  H..  Jamesport. 

Allen,  C.  L.,  Garden  Citv. 

Allen,  J.  K.,  106  West  "24th  street. 

New  York. 
Allen,  R.  W.,  Hudson. 
Allen,  W.  S.,  36  East  23d   st..  New 

York. 
Anderson,  Chas.  P.,  Flushing. 
Baker,  C.  F.,  61  Cornelia  St.,  Utica. 
Barry,  Wm.  C. ,  Rochester. 
Bayard,  Horace,  36  West  29th  street. 

NeAV  York. 
Benedict,  Geo.  H.,  Utica. 
Bennett,  A.  W.,  Flatbush. 
Bennett,  W.  G.,  Flatbush. 
Benz,  Albert,  Douglaston. 
Bergen,  T.  V.  W.,  114  Chambers  St., 

New  York. 
Bergmann,  G.,  Lincoln  Road,  Flat- 
bush. 
Bolze,  F.  A.,  New  York. 
Boyd,  Jas.,  Rhinebeck. 
Buchanan,  Isaac,  407  Fifth  avenue. 

New  York. 
Bussard,   Henri,   53    School    street, 

Yonkers. 
Butler,  Miss   Sophia   1).,   226   Lake 

View  avenue,  Jamestown. 
Caldwell,     Dr.     Geo.     O.,     Female 

Asylum,  Blackwell's  Island. 
Carter,  Henrv.  Newburgh. 
Childs,  J.  L.,'  Floral  Park. 
Clark,  O.  W.,  59  Seneca  St.,  Buftalo. 


Classman,  Geo.,  P.  O.  Box  636,  Siuii' 

Sing. 
Cleveland,  A.  B.,  47  Cortlandt  st., 

New  York. 
Comes,  W.  W.,  Pearl  River. 
Cooke,  Wm.,  Plattsburgh. 
Cosgrove,  Jas.,  Spai'kill. 
Cottam,  Geo.  T.  N.,  697   Broadway, 

New  York. 
Cowan,  A.  D.,  114  Chaml)ers  sti'eet, 

New  York. 
Crowe,  Peter,  Utica. 
Daacke,  H.  A.,  22  Dev  street.  Now 

York. 
Dailledouze,  Eugene,  Flatbusli. 
Dailledouze,  Henry.  Flatbush. 
Dailledouze,  Paul,  Flatbush. 
Daniels,  W.  H.,  Mamaroneck. 
Davison,  Wm.,  Nyack. 
Dean,  Jas.,  Bay  Ridge. 
Deans,  D.,  Long  Island  City. 
De  Pew,  Peter,  Nyack. 
De  Pew,  Tunis,  Jr.,  Nyack. 
De  Veer,  J.  A.,  183  Water  st.,  New 

York. 
Devoy,  Peter  T.,  Poughkeepsle. 
Diesel,   Herman,    33    West   avenue, 

Rochester. 
Dihm,  Wm.,  48  West  125th  st..  New 

York. 
Ditzenberger,  A.,  Bay  Ridge. 
Don,  A.  L.,  114  Chambers  st..  New 

York. 
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NEW    YORK 
Donaldsoii;  .lohii.  Winticld  Junction, 

Queens  County.  i 

Donohue,  Thos..  Bay  Ridge.  i 

Doroval,  Victor  S..  Woodside. 
Dudley,  Miss  H.  E..  Bath. 
Edwards,  E.  M.  H.,  Dunkirk. 
Eser,   Wm.    C,    S2o    Tnion    street, 

Sclienectady. 
Elliott,  Wni.,    54   Dev    street.    iS'ew 

York. 
Fagau,  W.  N..  Islip. 
Ealconer,  Win.,  Glen  Cove. 
Faulis,    D.,     U82    Broadway,    New 

York. 
Eremd,  Chas.,  Kye. 
Frost,  Adolph,  97,  9;i,  and  loi  Tomp- 
kins street,  Cortland. 
Giddiugs,  E.  M.,  Corfu, 
(ioldriug,  Samuel,   100  State  street, 

Albany, 
(iooding,  W.  H.,  Tan-ytowu  Heights. 
Gordon,  Dayid,  Clifton,  S.  Island. 
Gordon,  Fred.,  71  Broadway,   New 

York. 
Grant,  Geo.,  Mamaroneck. 
Haines,  E.  C,  Bedford  station. 
Hale.  C.  D.,  Buffalo. 
Hall,  W.  W.,  79.^  Fifth  ayeuue,  New 

York. 
Hallock,  E.  v.,  Queens. 
Hallock,  Nicholas,  Queens. 
Hammond,  Jas.  A.,  ol  West  30th  st., 

New  York. 
Hart,  Jas.  S.,  Ill  West  :iOth  street, 

New  York. 
Hay.  John  S.,  Oneida. 
Henderson,  Chas.,  :>.'>   and  37  Cort- 

landt  street.  New  York. 
Henderson,  John,  Flushing. 
Henderson,  Peter,  35   and   37  Cort- 

landt  street,  New  York. 
Hendrick,  Jas.,  Albany. 
Henshaw,    Sanniel.    New    Brighton. 

S.  Island. 
Herendeeu,  E.  W.,  Geneya. 
Herrmann,  A..  41:;  Ea>t  34tli  street. 

New  York. 
Hillebrand,  Chas.  W..  Poughkeepsie. 
Hitchings,  Chas.  E..  233  Mercer  st.. 

New  York. 
Holley,  E.,  Hudson. 
HoUoway,  Jas. ,  Tuxedo  Park,  Orange 

County. 
Horan,  E.  C,  3(i  West  29th  street, 

New  York. 
Hulsebosch,  A.,  P.  0.  Box  3118.  New 

York. 
Hunn,  C.  E.,  New  York  Agricultural 

Exp.  Station,  Geneya. 
Hunter,  Frank  1).,  51  Wesl  30tli  st., 
New  York. 


-continued. 

Hyatt.    J.    B.,     Wiutield     .1  unction. 

t^ueens  County. 
Irwin,  Annie  E.,  19  Wall  street,  New 

York. 
Jausi'U,  Ed.,  124  West  19th  St.,  Ni-w 

York. 
Jenkins,  T.  B.,  Rochester. 
Jensen,  Thorwald,  Mamaroneck. 
Jones,  John,  Buftalo. 
Jones,  Morris  R.,  Rome. 
Joosten.  C.  H.,  3  Coenties  Slip,  New 

York. 
Kadletz,  J.,  Stapleton. 
KatoU,  Fred.,  121  Linwood  ayenue, 

Buffalo. 
Keitsch,  Chas.,  Handel  alley.  Buffalo. 
Keller.  J.  M.,  Bay  Ridge. 
Keller,  John  B.,  Rochester. 
Kelsey,  F.  W..  208  Broadway.  New 

York. 
Keppler,  M..  15  John  st..  New  York. 
Ketcham,  Mrs.  A.  C,  54  East  10th 

street.  New  York. 
King,  W.  H.,  Rochester. 
Kretschmar,  H.  G.,  Flatbush. 
Kretschmar.  J.  F.,  Flatl)us!i. 
Krick,  Geo.  M.,  Elmont. 
Krick,     W.     C,      1287      Broadway, 

Brooklyn. 
Krombach,"Chas.,   181   Twenty-fifth 

street,  Brooklyn. 
Krulder,  C,  109  Clinton  aye.,  Brook- 
lyn. 
Lawrence.  R.  F.,  Buffalo. 
Leach,    John    A..    P.    O.    Box    132, 

Astoria. 
Legg,  Wm.,  267  Bryant  st.,  Buffalo. 
Levy,  Thos.,  Yonkers. 
Lieberles,  T.  B..  138  Grand  st..  New 

York. 
Little,  Dr.  Geo.  W.,  28  Ridge  street. 

Glens  Falls. 
Long,  D.  B.,  457  Main  St.,  Buffalo. 
Lynch,  M.  J.,  Poughkeepsie. 
Mansfield,  Thos.,  Lockport. 
Marc,  Chas.  J.,  Woodside. 
Mathesen,  C.  W..  673  Sixth  avenue. 

New  York. 
Mathevk's,  W.,  Utica. 
McAllister,  F.  E..  22  Dev  st..  New 

York. 
McClenthen,  M.  N.,  Baldensville. 
McConnell,  Alex.,  739  Sixth  avenue, 

New  York. 
McDonald,  O.  P..  63  West  14th  st.. 

New  York. 
McKay,  W.  M..  234  Water  st..  New 

York. 
McVey,  John,  Roudout. 
Messeberg,  Gus.,  Flatbush. 
Messcberg,  Gustave,  Jr.,  Fatbush. 
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NEW    YORK 
Meissner,  P.  Biuuo,  Flatliusli.  j 

Millanjr,  C,  Bayside,  Lon^-  Island. 
Millaug,   F.,    1110    Broadway,    New    ' 
York.  "  I 

:\[ilk'r,  E.  S.,  Floral  Park,  L.  1. 
Miller.  R   D.,  Catskill. 
Mills,  M.  H.,  Binghamtoii. 
Morgan,  Jas.,  P.  O.  Box  2o,  Auburn. 
MuUins,  J.  T.,  Rhinebeck. 
Nellis,  A.  C,  ()4  Cortlandl  st.,  New 

York. 
Newton,  H.  G.,  Nyack. 
Nilsson,  Wm.,  Woodlawn,  New  York. 
Palmer,  W.  J.,  306  Main  st.,  Buffalo. 
Palmer,  W.  J.,  Jr.,  30r>  Main  street, 

Buflalo. 
Pai-sous,  Edw.  W.,  Westchester. 
Peck,  John  B.,  Rye. 
Penman,  J.  Arnot,  12  Dev  st.,  New 

Y'ork. 
Phillips,  J.  v..  82  Montague  street, 

Brooklyn. 
I'ickelmami,  Sebastian,  Jr.,  304  High 

street,  Buffalo. 
Pierson,  F.  R.,  Tarrytown. 
Plumb,  Wm.,  River  Dale. 
Powels,  John  R.,  Sparkill. 
Quiulan,  P.  R.,  Syracuse. 
Ransom,      Herbert     S.,      Highland, 

Ulster  Couutv. 
Rath,  E.  H.,  P.  <).■  Box  525,  Flushing. 
Remsen,  Geo.  B.,  Queens. 
Roehrs,  Thee,  153  West  31st  street. 

New  Y'ork. 
Rolker,  Jos.  E.,  U  Dey  St.,  New  York. 
Ivolker,  Winfried,  44  Dev  st..  New 

York. 
Rose  Manufactux'ing  Co.,  17  Williams 

street,  New"  Y'ork. 
Ryan,  Timothy,  Y'onkers. 
Salter,  R.  G.,  Rochester. 
Savage,   Geo.,   49  Bronson   avenue, 

Rochester. 
Scallem,    J.    W..     1244     Broadway, 

New  Y'ork. 
Sehlegel,  Fred..  2i;0  South   avenue, 

Rochester. 
Schmitz,  L.,  Flatl)ush. 
Schnabel,  W.  H.,  Uroton  Falls. 
Schneider,  F.,  Attica. 
Schuster,  Mrs.  T.,  519  Herkimer  St.. 

Brooklyn. 
Scollay,  John  A.,  74  Myrtle  avenue, 

Brooklyn. 
Scollay,  U.  6.,  Brooklyn. 
Scott,  Mrs.  S.,  Oueonta. 
Scott,  Wm.,  582  Main  street,  Buffalo. 
Scott,  Wm.  B.,  407  Fifth  ave.,  New 

York. 
Sealy,  R.  E.,  Pear  Sails,  Long  Island. 
Seaton,  L.  P.,  Richfield  Spring><. 
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Seitzer,  Chas.  F.,  84  State  St.,  Utica. 
Shelly,  J.  P.,  Tuckahoe. 
Sherber,  Herman,  Queens. 
Sheridan,  W.   F.,  721   Sixth  avenue. 

New  York. 
Shuphelt,  R.  E.,  Chatham. 
Siebrecht,  H.  A.,  New  Rochelle. 
Siebrecht,  Louis,  Last  Hinsdale 
Siebrecht,  W.  H.,  .Vstoria. 
Simmons,  J.  M.,  Vestal. 
Smith,  John,  Bayside. 
Smith,    John,    122    Ravine    avenue, 

Yonkers. 
Smith,  Wm.  (i.,  12  Yonkers  avenue, 

Yonkers. 
Spaulding,  Mrs.  E.  J).,  Jamestown. 
Spiro,  -Jac,  295  Second  St.,  New  Yoi'k. 
Steffens,   N.,   335   East   21st   street. 

New"  York. 
Stiles,  W.  A.,  Tribune  Building,  New 

York. 
Stone,  H.  A.,  Kingston. 
Strickler,   T.   S.,    523   All)anv    road, 

West  Troy. 
Tait,  Thos.,  Port  Richmond. 
Taylor,  J.  XL,  Bayside. 
Terwilliger,  S.  F.,  1  Church  street, 

.\lbauy. 
Thielmann,  Fred.,  1>^9  Gi'aham  ave., 

Brooklyn. 
Thorpe,  John,  Pearl  River. 
Townsend,  B.  C,  Bay  Ridge. 
Tucker,    Wm.,    New     Dorp.     Lons: 

Island. 
Tullv,  Jas.  B.,  Binyhamton. 
Vick.  E.  H.,  Rochester. 
Vick,  Frank  H.,  Rochester. 
Wacker  A.,  Myrtle  st.,  Brooklyn. 
Wadley,  A.,  409  Fifth  avenue"   New 

York. 
Waggoner,   R.  H.,  40  Vesey  street, 

New  York. 
Wagner,  H.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Wail.  H.  M.,   193  West  street,  New 

York. 
Wapperman,  H.  AV.,  Brooklyn. 
Weathered,  C.  B.,  4(1  Marion  street, 

New  York. 
Weimar,  E.  W.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Welsh,  John,  Nisw  York. 
Whittle,  Alfred  E.,  56  North  Pearl 

street,  Albany. 
Wilson,  W.  C,  Astoria. 
Wood,  I.  C,  Fishkill. 
Wood,  L.  E.,  Fishkill. 
Young,  T.  H.,  54  Dey  St.,  New  York. 
Y'onng,  Thos.,  Jr.,  20  West  24th  st., 

New  York. 
Zeller,  Chas.,  Flatbush. 
Zeller,  Emile,  Flatbush. 
Zundel,  Chas.  H.,  Haverstraw. 
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NORTH    CAROLINA. 

H.  Stkixmkt/.  Haleiirh,  Vice-President. 
Lamb.  .)a>.  .M..  Fayetlevillc.  |    Steinnictz,  H.,  Raleiyli. 

OHIO. 

Gi:o.  A.  Hkini..  Tolodo,  and  Aliskim   AIcCulloihju.  Cincinnati,   Vice-Pres'ts. 


Ahern,  J.  W.,  Lakr    Home.    Mount 

Vernon. 
Balils,  John,    27:'.    St.   Clair    street. 

Cleveland. 
Bauer,  P.  .).,  Cleveland. 
Behrens,  H.,  Middletown. 
*  Bonner,  E.,  Xenia. 
Bonner,  Mm.  E.,  Xenia. 
Bonsall,  Jos.  E.,  Salem. 
Brosius.  A.  D.,  Wooster. 
Brown,  Clias.,  Canton. 
Caldwell  Thos..  4lh  and  Elm  streets, 

Cincinnati. 
Campbell,   E.    L.    G..    27.")    Jenniniis 

avenue,  Cleveland. 
ConiTtlon,  A.  R.,  Oberlin. 
Corbett,  Geo.,  Colleiie  Hill. 
Critehell,  B.  P.,  4tli  and  Elm  streets, 

Cincinnati. 
Dilger,  Wni.,  Sandusky. 
Drobiscli,  G.,  Columbus. 
Eadle,  Andrew.  Cleveland. 
Eadie,  Miss  J.  M.,  Cleveland. 
Ellison,  Edw.,  Clifton,  Cincinnati. 
Evans,  Maurice,  Columbus. 
Fischer,  Jacob,  Auburndale. 
Fryer,  E.,  Delaware. 
Gas.ser,   J.   M.,    101   Euclid  avenue. 

Cleveland. 
Georije,  Robert,  Paiuesville. 
Graham,  Adam,  Cleveland. 
Hart,  H.  A.,  West  Cleveland. 
Hellenthal,  John  R..  4  Moler  street, 

Columbus. 
Heinl,  Geo.  A.,  Toledo. 
Hippard,  E.,  Youni^stowu. 
Huntsman,  F.  M.,  106  Walnut  street, 

Cincinnati. 
Huscroft,   W.    G.,   4tli   and   Market 

streets,  Steul)ensville. 
Imlay,  John  D.,  Zanisville. 
Jackson,  Thos.,   care  J.  D.   Park    & 

Son.  Cincinnati. 
Jaynes,  Harry  C  n4   Euclid  avciuie. 

Cleveland. 
Joseph,  Miss  Rosa,  Pataskala. 
Kayser,  Karl,  Ansel  ave.,  Cleveland. 
Koethen.  E.  L.,  Zauesville. 
Kramer,  L.  R.,  Wooster. 
Lamborn,  Leroy  L.,  Alliance. 


Leitch,  Wm.  J.,  Cleveland. 

Loddcr,  John,  Hamilton. 

Lomerson,  Frank,  P.  O.  Box  302, 
Columljus. 

McCullough,  Albert,  134  Walnut  St., 
Cincinnati. 

McFaddcn,  F.  T..  Rose  Bank,  Station 
K.  Cincinnati. 

McManus.  John.  275  Jennings  ave., 
Cleveland. 

Milton,  Mansfleld,  Youuiiston. 

Mitchell,  C.  L.,  P.  O.  Box  188,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Murphy,  C.  H.,  Urbana. 

Murphy,  R.  J.,  Beechwood. 

Murphy,  Robert  A.,  Beechwood. 
Hamilton  County. 

Nolan,  W.  C,  Myrtle  avenue.  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Paddock,  E.  J.,  Cleveland. 

Penney,  John  M.,  Newark. 

Perkins,  L.  A..  Kinsman. 

Peterson,  J.  A.,  195  West  4th  street, 
Cincinnati. 

Pickett.  O.  R.,  Freemont. 

Pierce,  L.  B.,  Tallmadge. 

Ritter,  Herman  H..  Dayton. 

Romans,  J.  B.,  Columbus. 

Schaefer,  R..  North  Fairmount,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Schlacter,  H.,  Win  ton  Place. 

Schmitt.  P.  A..  Glenville. 

Schramm,  B.,  Toledo. 

Simmons.  A.  T..  Geneva. 

Stearns,  A.  M.,  Lockland. 

Stephens.  S.  F..  P.  O.  Box  202. 
Columbus. 

S\ider,  Mrs.  E..  147  Summit  street, 
Toledo. 

Sunderbruch,  H.  L..  200A  West  4th 
street,  Cincinnati. 

Swaby,  R.  W.,  Xenia. 

Thirkeldson.  P.  H..  Ironton. 

Walz.  Fred.  S..  Cumminsville.  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Wilson,  John,  College  Hill. 

Wilson.  John.  707  Superior  street, 
Toledo. 

Witterstaetter.  Richaril.  Sedams- 
ville. 


Perkins.  H.  C.  Llewellvn. 


OREGON. 

-  Decea.-iOil. 


AIM'KMUX. 
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■R.  C.  PAnKK.-50x.  rittsburg,  and  Joiix 
AllH-ckiT.  Geo.  M..  Philadelphia.  ; 

Allen.   S.  L..   i27-12'.>  Catharine  st.. 

Philadelphia.  I 

Ander.  Jno.  E..  Doylestown. 
Anderson.  Geo. .  52d  street  and  Darl)y    i 

road.  Philadelphia. 
Atchison,  W.  C  Oil  City. 
Bader.  John.  Allegheny. 
Baker.  W.  J..   15r4  Cliestnnt  street. 

Philadelphia. 
Ball.  Chas.  D..  Holmesburii-. 
Ballantine.   J.    I)..    720   South    11th 

street.  Philadelphia. 
Battles.  H.  H..  Philadelphia. 
Bayersdorfer,  Hariy.  .'iG  North   4th 

street.  Philadelphia. 
Bayersdorfer.  M.  M..  56  North  4th 

street.  Philadelphia. 
IJearn.  David.  3311  Wallace   street. 

Philadelphia. 
Becker.  Jacob,  52d  and  Market  sts.. 

Philadelphia. 
Beckert.  Theo.  F..  Allegheny. 
Bell.  W.  T..  Franklin. 
Bender,  George  J.,  Lewisburg. 
Bissett.  Annie  A..  333  Tasker  street. 

Philadelphia. 
Blanc.  A..   314   North   11th    street, 

Philadelphia. 
Brecheniin.    W.    L..    935    South    2d 

street.  Philadelphia. 
Brenenan.  J.  D.,    Station  F.   Phila- 
delphia. 
Brown.    Lincoln,     53d    street    and 

Girard  avenue,  Philadelphia. 
Biirki,  Fred..  Alleghenv. 
Burki,  Fred..  Beltevue  Post  Office, 

Allegheny  Count}*. 
Burpee.   W.  Atlee,  5th   and   Willow 

streets.  Philadelphia. 
Burt,  Edw.  W..    127-12it    Catharine 

street.  Philadelphia. 
Burton,  John.  Chestnut  Hill.  Phila- 
delphia. 
Butz.  Geo.  C.  State  College. 
Butz.  Wm.  T..  New  Castle. 
Campbell.  Jos.  H..  3601  Germantown 

avenue,  Philadelphia. 
Cartledge,  A.  B..   1514  Chestnut  st., 

Philadelphia. 
Cartledge.  Thos..  1514  Chestnut  st.. 

Philadelphia. 
Cassel.  J.  C.  2341  North  7th  street. 

Philadelphia. 
Chaapel,  Harrj",  Williamsport. 
Clark,  G.  R..  1350  North  Main  ave.. 

Scranton. 
Cliffe,    David,    Johnson    and    Main 

streets.  West  Germantown. 


Westcoti'.  Philadelphia.  Vice-Prei<'ts. 
Cochrane.  Wm.   S..    144    Sharpnack 

street.  Gennantown. 
Coles.  AV.  W..  Lansdowne. 
Colrtesh.    J.     W..    54th    street     and 

Woodland  avenue.  Philadelphia. 
Colton.    E.    B..    lOtli   and    Chestnut 

streets.  Philadelphia. 
Connell.  Benj..  West  Grove. 
Connellv.  J.  il..  Bryn  Maur. 
Connor."  D.  T..  Chester. 
Cox.  Chas..  Broad  and  Masters  sts.. 

Philadelphia. 
Cox.  Geo.  n..   122   North    Main   st.. 

Towanda. 
Craig.  Robert.  49th  and  Market  sts., 

Philadelphia. 
Crall.  Chas.  S..  Monougahela. 
Crawford.    Robert.   Jr..    235    South 

llth  street.  Philadelphia. 
Crawford.    W.    N..    100   South    Kith 

street.  Philadelphia. 
Curtin.  D..  2000   Nicetowu   avenue, 

Philadelphia. 
Curwen.  John.  Jr..  Villa  Nova.  Phila- 
delphia. 
Dewar.  Wm..  Bryn  Maur. 
Dillon.  J.  L..  Bloomslnirg. 
Dorrance.  B.  F..  Wilkes  Barre. 
Downs.  Alex.,  care  of  D.  Furguson 

&  Sous.  Philadelphia. 
Dreer.    Wm.    F..    Chestnut    street. 

Philadelphia. 
Eisele.  C.  llth  ami  Jefierson  streets. 

Philadelphia. 
Eisele,  J.  D..    714    Chestnut   street. 

Philadelphia. 
Eldridae.  A.  M..  Wilkes  Barre. 
Eldridge.  W.  M..  Wilkes  Barre. 
Elliott,  B.  A..  54  Sixth  street.  Pitts- 
burg. 
Elliott,  B.  L..  Pittsburg. 
Emmerich.  August,  So.  Bethlehem. 
Eugler,  Henry.  4653  Lancaster  ave.. 

Philadelphia. 
Evans.  Chas.  F..  Philadelphia. 
Evans.  Geo.  C.  Rowlaudville.  Phila- 
delphia. 
Evenden.  Geo.  W.,  Williamsport. 
Fancourt.   Geo.  E..  P.  O.   Box   237. 

Kiugston,  Luzerne  County. 
Farson.  D.  D.  L..    50th   street  and 

Westminster  ave..  Philadelphia. 
Ferguson.  J.  B..  Pittsburg. 
Fergusson.     Miss     A..     Ridge     an<l 

Lehigh  avenues.  Philadelphia. 
Fergusson,   T.    M.,    Ridge    avenue, 

Philadelphia. 
Foulds.  Thos.,   1502   Cayuga   street, 

Philadelphia. 
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Fries.  Frank  E..  Bethlelieiii. 
Fries.  J.  A..  Bethlehem. 

Garrow,    Harry    S..    65    Washiuiitoii 

avenue.  Pittsbnrii-. 
(ieiger.  H.  C  614   Cliestiiut  .street. 

Philadelphia. 
George.  Jas..  Pittsburii'. 
Giles.  John  H..  37  North  lOlh  street. 

Readinii'. 
Graham,  Hugh.  17th  and  Thonipsou 

streets.  Pluladelphia. 
(iraham.  Wni..  Philadelphia. 
Grittin.  Jas..  Frankford. 
(ri'igg.  C.   H..   1204  Chestnut  street. 

Philadelphia. 
Habermehl,  J.  P.,  Philadelphia. 
Hahmau.  F..  Harrowgate  lane.  Pliila- 

delphia. 
Hamilton,  Wm..  Allegheny, 
llaudrick.    Walter   V..     134!)    North 

Main  avenue,  Scrauton. 
Hanson.  Wm.  H.,  1731  Filbert  street. 

Philadelpliia. 
Harper.  Wm.  W..  5774  Germantown 

avenue.  Pliiladtlphia. 
Harris.    W.    K..    501.J    Darby    road. 

Philadelphia. 
Heacock.  Jos..  Wyncote. 
Heron.  J..  Allegheny. 
Heron.  Kichard.   1735  Chestnut   st.. 

Philadelphia. 
Hcrr,    Albert    M..    V.  O.    13o.\    338. 

Lancaster. 
Hillborn.    W.    T..    P.    O.    Box    300, 

Newtown. 
Hofmeister.  C.  Jumonvillc. 
Hosl?in.  Geo.  H..  Reading. 
Hughes.  J.  :m..  Bryn  Maur. 
Hunter.  J.  Frank.  5550    Lansdowue 

avenue,  Philadelphia. 
Huster.  Geo.,  Philadelphia. 
Hutton.    Jas..    Lower    Roxborough. 

Philadelphia. 
James.  H.  Q.,  Altoona. 
Kahlert.  C.  W..  1514  Chestnut  street. 

Philadelphia. 
Keller.  Wm.  F..  Easton. 
Kemp.  John  G..  Asylum  road.  Fi-ank- 

ford.  Philadelphia. 
Kent.  Joliu,  Overbrook. 
Kift.  Jos..  Westchester. 
Kift.  Robert,   1721   Chestnut  street. 

Philadeliihia. 
K(jehler.  Wm.  H..  4000  Germantown 

avenue.  Nicetown. 
Kobler.    Julius.    Frankford.     Phila- 
delphia. 
Krt'bs.   F.   S..    543    Belgrade    street. 

Philaik'lphia. 


Kreinberg.  ().  R..    V.    o.    Box    294. 

Philadelphia. 
Krueger.  Aug..  Meadville. 
Krustler.  Wm..  Pittsburg. 
Larkin.  L.  Toughkenamon. 
La  Roche.  M.  F..  1 3th  and  Chestnut 

streets.  Philadelphia. 
Laughlin.  Geo.  A.,  2036  North  Front 

street.  Philadelphia. 
Leahy.  G.  H..  West  Grove. 
Longshore.  Frank  H..  Newtown. 
Lonsdale.     Edwin.     Chestnut     Hill. 

Philadelphia. 
Ludwig.  J.  W..  Allegheny. 
Luitwieler,  J.  C,  York. 
Lutz.   Aug..    311    North   32d    street. 

Philadelphia. 
Mackenzie.  C.  R..  9th  and  Chestnut 

streets.  Philadelphia. 
Mackin.   E..    Paschalville.    Philadel- 
phia. 
Marchuetz.  Jos..  25   North   4th    St.. 

Philadelphia. 
Marvin  &  Nagle.  387  South  Main  St.. 

Wilkes  Barre. 
Maule.  AVm.  H..  1711  Filljert  street. 

Philadelphia. 
Mayberry.  Thos..  Pittsburg. 
McFai'land.  Geo.  F..  Harrisburg. 
McFarland.  J.  Horace.  Harrisburg. 
Mead.  D.  M..  14  South  Wells  street. 

Wilkes  Barre. 
Mish.  I).  Hammond,  4th  and  Chestnut 

streets.  Lebanon. 
Moon,  S.  C.  Morrisville. 
Murdoch,  Alex..  508  Smithfield  st.. 

Pittsburg. 
Murdoch.  A.  M..  510  Smithfield  st.. 

Pittsburg. 
Myer.  Jacob.  Lancaster. 
Myers,  Thos.  J..  Jr..  1173  South  '.)tli 

street.  Philadelphia. 
Nash,  S.  C.  P.  O.  Box  603.  Harri>- 

burg. 
Nelson.  Alex..  Allegheny  Ceraetei'y. 

Pittsburg. 
Nesbit.  John.   1735  Chestnut  street. 

Philadelphia. 
Otter,  Harold.  Doylestown. 
Paget,  John,  Lochiel   Park,   Harris- 
burg. 
Palmer.  Henry.  Langhorne. 
Patterson,    Robert   C.,    511    Market 

street.  Pittsburg. 
Pegge,     Henry     C     Howard     and 

Somerset  streets,  Philadelphia. 
Pennock.  C  E.,  3S   South   16th  st., 

Philadelphia. 
I'.'tterson,  Gustal'.  in  North  4th  .st.. 

Harrisburg. 
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Price.  Cbas.  S..  Lansdowue'. 
Rae,   Jas..    142r)    Thompson    streot,    | 

Philadelphia.  I 

Ramsdeu.  C  Morton.  [ 

Randolph,  P.  S..  Pittsburii-.  i 

Rcig.  John,  Jenkintowu. 
Reinenian,  E.  C..  .Vlkiiheuy. 
Reist.  Nathan  E..  Lime  Rock. 
Rice.  M..  ():;  North  8th  street,  Piiila- 

delpliia. 
Richter.  J.,  Federal  st.,  Allegheuv. 
Rile,  J.   L..   40s   North  lOth"  street, 

Philadelphia. 
Rimby.  Horace,  College ville. 
Rohi'er,  A.  I)..  Lancaster. 
Rohrer.  H.  I)..  Lancaster. 
Satterthwait,  R.  T..  West  Grove. 
Schmidt.  Jos..  44  North   3d   street, 

Harrisburg. 
Schroyer.  Geo.  ^Y..  Lancaster. 
Scott,'  A.    B..    10th    and    Catharine 

streets.  Philadelphia. 
Seidel.  D.  B..  Pottsville. 
Shellem.  John  A..  17th  and  Tasker 

streets.  Philadelphia. 
Shelmire,  W.  R..  Avondale. 
Siebert.  Chas.  T..   Stanton   avenne. 

Pittsburg. 
Smith.  A.  M..  Boggs  avenue.  Pitts- 
burg. 
Smith.  J.  v..  Dovlestowu. 
Smith.  Wni.  H..'l018  Mai'ket  street, 

Philadelphia. 
Stahl.  B..  13th  aod  Chestnut  streets. 

Philadelphia. 
Starr.  Chas.  T..  Avcmdale. 


lA  -  continued. 
Strauch,  C  L..  Pottsville. 
Strohleini,  Geo.  A..  714  Chestnut  st.. 

Philadelpliia. 
Strong,  ().  IL.  Oil  City. 
Strouch.  W.  P..  Pottsville. 
Swayne.  Wni..  Kennett  S(|Hare. 
Taplin.  W.  H..  Ilohnesburu. 
Taylor.  C.  W.,  New  Briifhton. 
Walker.  John.  40th  anil  Market  sts., 

Philadelphia. 
Wand.  Otto,    1237   Cliestnut   street. 

Philadelphia. 
Watson.  Geo.  C.  21   .North  13th  st.. 

Philadelphia. 
Westcott,  John,  ir)14  Chestnut   st.. 

Philadelphia. 
Westcott,  Wni.  H.,  3443  North  2d  St.. 

Philadelphia. 
Whealan,  Henry  W.,  Newtown. 
Wheeler.  Edwin.    13o0   North   Main 

avenue.  Scranton. 
Whilldin.  J.  G.,  713  Wharton  sti-eet, 

Philailelphia. 
Will,   W.  F.,   521    Webster   avenue, 

Scranton. 
Williams,  Albert,  Sharon. 
Williams,  B.  W.,  Greenville. 
Williams.  E.  W..  Pittsburg. 
Winters,  Thos.  J..  Harrisburg. 
Wintzer.  A..  West  Grove. 
Woods.  David.  Pittsburg. 
Woods,  D.  R.,  New  Brigliton. 
Wuttke,  F.  W.,  Etna. 
Yong.  Alex.,  Jenkintowu. 
Young,  John  W.,  Frank  st..  German- 
town. 


RHODE    ISLAND. 
T.  A.  Garknek.  Wakefield,  Vice-President. 


Burrough,  Geo.  .V.,  C  Cooke  street, 
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